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I *. .» 

CHAPTER I. ^ ' , .4 

» 

Neas the city of Canter burj, during the reign of Mar j 
ihe First, queen of England, there stood a retired village^ 
^hich we shall introduce, to oiir readers by the name of 
Wellminster. It was situated in one of those richly wood* 
ed valleys so peculiar to the county of Kent, guarded by 
gently sloping hills, and watered by the river Stour. A 
church, erected in the early ages of Christianity, and said 
to have owed its foundation to Ethelbert, king of Kent, 
displayed the massive structure and the round-headed arch 
of the Saxon era. This church was dedicated to St John the 
Baptist ; as a spring of the purest water that rose near the 
spot, was held by tradition to have been the font of bap- 
tism to many of the first converts who embraced the gos- 
pel in our island. A few humble tenements, and a hand- 
some stone-built house of the time of Henry the Seventh, 
that stood within a pretty garden, formed the village. The 
whole was remarkable for nothing so much as the beauty 
of its»situation ; where woods and water, togisther with 
the fresh verdure of the fields combined to form a scene 
of that happy and cultivated character, so peculiar to our 
island. 

Such was Wellminster. But Time, that subdues em 
pires as well as towns, whose touch withers alike the 
bloom of human beauty, and the pride of human art,— ^ 
I'im'e has long since passed over it with a destroying hand, 
and the church, the village are no more. So complete hai 
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been the ruin, that vainly would the traveller now seek to 
find even the smallest vestige of their former existence. 

But though the works of man perish, his spirit is im- 
perishable. And, hallowed by the memory of some great 
and honoured deed acted by that spirit, even a barren rock 
often becomes more interesting to posterity, by the associa- 
tion of kindred feelings, than a land glowing with beauty, 
unmarked, unendeared by moral sympathy. 

During the reign of Edward the Sixth, Cranmer had 
placed in the hamlet of Wcllminster a pastor of his own 
choice, Owen Wilford, — a man who for some time had 
served him in the capacity of Secretary, but who, devoted 
to literature, and the quiet pursuits of a retired life, pre- 
ferred the seclusion of a small country cure, to his office 
in Lambetli Palace, where he necessarily became engaged 
in afiairs more immediately connected with the court. 
Owen was a zealous Reformer. He had resided in Ger- 
many during that eventful period, when the followers oF 
Luther devoted their lives, and all that they possessed, to 
the reformation of the Church. He had been the author 
of some learned tracts in support of his opinions ; and it 
was by these that lie at first became known to Cranmer: 

Owon Wilford was a married man. He had a son and 
daughter (now grown up) ; nor did he enter into holy or- 
ders till Edward the Sixth allowed the clergy to have wives. 
Soon after^ as we have stated above, Cranmer placed hini 
at Wellminster. As a pastor, he was eloquent and zealous 
in the pulpit ; and in his life and Conversation, honest and 
sincere ; while a thousand acts of kindness and benevo- 
lence endeared him to his simple (lock, who looked to him 
as to a common father. 

His wife, who^e character was in many respects similar 
to his own, was alike beloved by the villagers ; so that, 
what with their instruction and example, there was not 
perhaps a happier, or a more virtuous village in all England. 

Cranmer, who really loved the pastor for the simplicity 
and excellence of his character, had been desirous to pro- 
mote him in the Church ; but Owen declined this kind in- 
tention of his patron. Owen was indeed one of those 
rare men who love not this world's goods, for their own 
sake. He was fast declining into the vale of years. Con - 
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tented with a sufficiency, and Endeared to his parbhioners, 
he did not wish for a change, especially as he considered 
that his children would be well provided for ; his son fid- 
ward (now grown to man's estate, and travelling in foreign 
parts,) being the sole heir to his maternal uncle, a person 
of considerable opulence. For his children, therefore, be 
wanted nothing ; and for himself he had enough, since his 
necessary wants and comforts were amply supplied ; and 
he would often say, ^^ that man was rich, who was content 
with what he had."' 

While Cranmer lived unmoleste<l, Wilford was secure 
by the favour of his excellent patron ; but ever since the 
melancholy fate of that great martyr, he had looked for- 
ward, as a certain consequence of his master's fall, to the 
day of persecution for himself Cardinal Pole, acquainted 
with his character, and using toivards him that moderation 
which he wished to be exterxded to all the Reformers, had 
suffered him to remain undisturbed in his cure, and con- 
tented himself with enjoining Wilford (as he had done all 
others of the clergy within his diocess) to perform mass 
in the Latin tongue, instead of the service of the English 
liturgy adopted in the reign of Edward the Sixth ; to see 
that his parishioners came to confession, that the rood 
should be set up again in his church, and that holy br^ad' 
and water should be distributed to the people. And though 
it was said that the enemies of Wilford whispered in the 
ear of the Cardinal, that he did not obey these orders, but 
still read the English liturgy, and preached against Popery 
as zealously as ever ; yet the Cardinal, either from inat- 
tention, or an unwillingness to bring forward a man whose 
character he respected, but whose disobedience, if he did 
so, he must punish by the laws against heresy, still suffered 
him to be undisturbed. 

The insignificance, too, of the pla^e of which he was 
the pastor, had been in some measure his protection ; so 
that, while the more distinguished clergy and the . inhab- 
itants of large towns were dragged to the stake, the little 
village of Wellminsterfor a time escaped the violence of the 
general persecution. Another cause also existed, that had 
iitherto helped to save Wilford. Sir Richard Southwell, 
high-sheriff of the county of Kent, a maa of ^we^ ^^4 
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wealth, lived near the village, at his family mansion of 
Wellminster Hall ; and, though a rigid bigot, had not in- 
terfered to injure Wilford ; nay, it is not unlikely that he 
I^ad extended to him his protection, since it was rumoured 
that the knight was under peculiar obligations to him for 
some extraordinary acts of service. 

But, be it as it may. Sir Richard and Owen now lived 
as strangers to each other. And, though the good pastor 
was thankful to Providence, that he had hitherto escaped 
persecution, yet he did not place any reliance on the 
present silence with which he was passed over, and had 
long endeavoured to prepare his mind for the worst. De- 
sirous to save his son from the dangers that threatened the 
Reformers of England, he took the first opportunity to 
write by a sure hand, bidding him to continue where he 
was, at Frankfort, till a change in the government, or till 
better times, might warrant his return in safety. Having 
finished and despatched this letter, he prayed God that it 
might reach its destination and produce the desired end. 

Thus in some degree relieved of this care, with a quiet 
but undeviating constancy, Owen Wilford continued the 
exercise of his duties, and stood openly and firmly in his 
pulpit a supporter of the Reformed Faith. 

And sis, when describing the character of a man, it is 
natural to say something of his person, we shall say that 
Owen was of a tall and dignified figure. The expression 
of his countenance was intellectual ; while an air of 
serenity and benevolence was an assurance of the sim- 
plicity and the kindness of his heart. A more venerable 
person could scarcely be imagined. Attired in his long 
black gown, his gray hairs falling over an elevated brow, 
while his furrowed cheek glowed with the fervour of reli- 
gious feelings that animated with unusual lustre his expres- 
sive eye, he seemed to realize those ideas that we are apt 
to form of the primitive fathers of the Church ; and, as he 
raised his hands towards Heaven to bestow upon his con- 
gregation the benediction of God, he appeared to be 
wrapt beyond the things of this world. 

Otii6 morning, while Wilford was preparing to take his 
usual waik anound the viiisige of Wellminster, he was 
aurpnied by the sudden entrance of bis old and faithful 
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servant, Abel Allen, who appeared greatly disturbed, and, 
coming up to bis master, said in a most agitated manner, 
" lliornton is ooming l*' 

" Thornton I" exclaimed Wilford^ '^ Thornton ! and to 
my house ?" 

«' Ay, Thornton is coming, sure enough^" replied Abel ; 
^^ and 1 don 't think he is coming alone either, for I saw him 
standing in the green lane near Gammer Plaise's cottage, 
with a couple of fellows of his own kidney, and I do think 
there was more of them still behind But who cares for 
that ?" added the old serving-man stoutly ; <^ shall I 
knock him down, or shut the door in his face ?*' 

" Do neither," replied Wilford ; '■' 1 will not refuse to 
see him ; although, if I did so refuse, I could find a war- 
rant for it in mj own breast. Yet, I will see him. Show 
him into the little oak parlour, and tell your mistress, Dame 
Alice, what sort of a visiter we are like to have. I will 
prepare my mind to meet that man, if I can, with com* 
posure." 

Abel departed, to obey the instructions of his master ; 
while Wilford, who appeared extremely affected by the 
very mention of Thornton's name, paced up and down 
the room with an agitation of manner that was rarely seen 
in a man of so mild and patient a manner. He then de- 
scended to the oak parlour, where he found his wife (who 
had been warned by Abel of Thornton's approach) busily 
enifaged in putting several things away in a closet. 

"Alice," said Wilford, " you have removed it ; bring 
the book back again, and lay it open, as it was, upon the. 
table." 

^' Nay, do not bid me," replied his wife in an imploring 
tone ; ^' do not bid me ; consider what it is." 

" I do 90," answered Wilford, " and therefore I com- 
mand you to obey me. Shall 1 fear to have the service to 
my God in my mother tongue upon my table, because 
Thornton, the Suffragan Bishop of Dover, is coming to 
my bouse ? Shall I deny my Master before His eneroiet , 
because they are my enemies too ? Thank God, sinner 
as, I am, I can meet Thornton with a clear conscience. 
Bring back the book this moment ; and what have you 
done with Luther Z>e Captmtate Bahjlonica?'^ 
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Oh do not make me bring that book, I conjure you^" 
said Alice, wringing her hands. ^^ If you do, you are a 
lost man, though Cardinal Pole himself should plead for 
you. Be content, I have put 'the liturgy on the table 
again ; be content with that. Why rush into danger ? 
And oh, my dear Owen, my husband, don't, donH provoke 
Thornton ; for my sake, for our children's, do be patient 
with him.'* 

\''Well, I will be patient, I will,'* replied Owen ; — " he 
is coming. Surely I heard old Abel opening the house- 
door." 

" Yes," said Alice, " and Thornton is speaking to hiro.'^ 

^^Good God !" exclaimed Owen, ^^must 1 suffer that 
man in my house ?" 

, "Hush, hush, for Heaven's sake!" said Alice ; "he 
will hear you " 

Wilford threw Iiimself into a chuir. He looked pale, 
but endeavoured to assume a composed air ; while his 
wife, scarcely knowing what she did, yet desirous to seem to 
be employed about indifferent matters, busied herself with 
some little matters of domestic arrangement in the apart- 
ment. The door opened, and the SuiSragan Bishop of 
Dover entered the room. 

Thornton v(/as a man about forty years old, above the 
middle stature, strong and robust in bis limbs, and had a 
countenance, in the features of which, cunning seemed to 
contend with malice. There was about him that air of 
coldness, affected humility, and inflexibility of feeling, that 
makes up the character of a hypocrite. His address and 
conversation were of a cast that we should now term puri- 
tanical ; . but Thornton was a zealous member of the 
Church of Rome ; and by some means or other, he had 
grown rich, and even powerful, in the exercise of his 
zealous functions. 

Wilford kept his seat ; but Alice made the curtsey of 
salutation to the Suffiragan Bishop ; and he gave her a 
good morrow, without noticing the coldness of bis recepr 
tion from the master of the house. 

" Master Wilford," said Thornton, " some business of 
importance, of which I shall speak anbb, has brought me 
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hither. But how is your son ? when had you tidings of 
him? and how is your pretty daughter, Mistress Rose? 
Tkp children they are in the flesh ; though, I grieve ta 
say it, Master Wilford, they^ cannot be such in the spirit^ 
since the new law, or ralher the old law renewed, holds 
them illegitimate ; no wedlock being allowed among the 
holy ministers of the Church." 

"If you itrecome. Master Thornton," replied Wilford, 
*^ to discuss points of the new law with me, 1 neither seek 
nor entertain the argument. My children are the off- 
spring of a holy contract, sanctioned by God himself; 
and 1 never yet knew that human laws could set aside 
those that are of divine origin. But this is not the matter 
— your business with me, be pleased to state it, or I must 
bid you good day." 

" I had hoped for a more kindly reception from you, 
Owen Wilford," said the Suffragan, " since i came as a 
friend v but good deeds in this world meet with foul re- 
compense." 

" They do, indeed," answered Wilford, " as none can 
better testify than yourself, Master Thornton, and that by 
experience ; for you once served Archbishop Cranmer, 
and can tell how he was requited." 

Alice looked at her husband imploringly, as if she would 
say, " Forbear that point ; do not provoke him." Thorn- 
ton was unmoved ; he bad a conscience bard as the 
nether millstone, and he did not now choose to under- 
stand this glance at his own ingratitude to Cranmer. 

" I wait to learn the nature of your business with me," 
continued Wilford ; " and having done so, the sooner we 
part the better." 

'* His Grace, Cardinal Pole," replied Thornton, ,*' lan- 
guishes much,*and being in weakheahh, he can no longer 
exert himself to take an active part in public affairs." 

" I am sorry to hear it," replied Owen, " since I can- 
not choose but admire virtue even in an enemy, and the 
Cardinal's moderation would adorn a better faith." 

The Suffragan showed no displeasure at this remark, 
but continued: '* I have full .powers. Master Wilford, 
both from the Cardinal as legate a latere to his Holiness 
Paul the Fourth, and from our gracious Sovereig^u^Q.w^i'e^ 
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Mary, an4 her coancil, to act in the place of the said 
Cardinal Pole, in the diocess of Canterbury ; being joined 
in commidsioD with certain other appointed nutioritiee. 
In short, I come to see that th6se statutes passed in the 
parliament of the second of the 'present feign, respecting 
the afl&irs of the Church, are duly and properly obsjenred ; 
and, for this purpose, I am now peregrinating the diocess 
of Canterbury."* • 

^^ By the instigation of my Lord of London," said WiN 
ford. ^^ I perfectly comprehend it. Bonner, grown odi^ 
ous to the people by the cruelties he has exercised in his 
own diocess, to save himself, if possible, from utter detes- 
tation, has relaxed in some measurjO the persecutions of 
Smithfield ; and now would cloak his malice, by extend- 
ing them with double fury to the sees t)f other bishops. If 
i mistake not. Master Thornton, you were specially nomi- 
nated Suffragan Bishop of Dover, by the recommendation 
of my Lord of London. Doubtle»s you have his counsel 
what to do. Are you to begin with me ?" 

" Nay," said Thornton, ^* do not speak thus warmly. 
Did I repeat such words as you now utter, think what 
would be the consequence ! But I will give you a proof 
of that moderation you are pleased to commend in bis 
Grace, Cardinal Pole, my very good Lordl I will set 
4own your words to the score of passion ; and passionate 
men and madnilen being of one nature, as the late learned 
medical doctor Butts used to say, i will pass them over 
unnoticed, and give farther proof of my good-will and 
friendship towards you." 

" I want neither,^' replied Wilford. " Once more, tell 
me the matter of your business with me, and, in God's 
name, depart, if you can, in peace." 

" I came hither in peace," said the Sufllagan, " and so 
will I depart. I come to propose some questions to you, 
Owen Wiiford, and to offer you some terms, easy to per- 
form. — Allow me to call in my secretary." 

* In the articles tent by the Queen to her Ordinary are these words. 
<< Item : that erery Bishop, Suffragan Bishop, and ali other persons afore- 
said, do likewise travel for the repressing of heresies and notable crimes, 
espeeiaily in the clergy, duly correcting apd puftishing the same accord- 
ing to law." ' 
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The bisbop of Dover, for a inH)Ute» quitted tlie room, 
and returned, followed by a little, thin man, dressed in a 
bkick gown, a bundle of papers in one hand, a salahel at 
bis back, an ink-horn depending from his button, and a flat 
and square black silk cap on the crown of his head. His 
eyes were small and red like those of a ferret ; and his 
note, of considerable length, looked like a label for an in- 
scription, upon which might be written the word ^^ impu* 
denee." 

*^Sit down. Master Secretary," said the Suffragan, 
^^ and write the answers to some questions that 1 have to 
propose to this man here present." 

^^ Is my own house to be made a court of inquisition ?" 
exclaimed Owen. ^^ I shall answer you no questions till 
I see the warrant upon which you act." 

^^ The warrant is my word," said Thornton haughtily, 

^^ Not with me," replied the Pastor calmly. 

^' Show this man the warrant, then, Thomas Cluny," 
sraid the Suffragan to his Secretary. Cluny shuffled over 
the papers, took out a fair written parchment, to which 
was appended a large seal ; and coming^p to Wilford, he 
said, *< be pleased to see the broad seal of £ngland. The 
warrant is from the Ceuncil ; shall I rehearse the indict- 
ment?" 

"No," answered Wilford ; " I see this is a net to catch 
me. But, thank God, I am prepared. What are your 
questions ?" 

" Have you," said Thornton, " caused the rood, sent 
here at Candlemas last, to be set up in a fair lofl in the 
Church of St. John the Baptist, in the parish of Well- 
minster ?" 

*' No !" exclaimed Wilford ; " the wooden god of your 
idolatry lies Tio4f where it was led by your own people, in 
the belfry of the church. I will never, like Nebuchad- 
nezzar, set up a golden image,* and bid the people to fall 
down and worship it, at the sound of the lute, harp, cornet, 

•V. •' . 

* The rood wm an image of Chrirt between St. John and the VirgiA 
Marj. It waa geaeraUy magDifieeatly painted and gilt. It was set up 
towards the eatt, in a lolt of rich Gothio screen-work, styled the RoocK 
left. * 
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or dulcimer. I deny the worship o^ycur crofs, lind I wiU 
never yield to it." 

Thornton shook his head, while Cluny's square ca(i 
r shook in abcompaniment to the same. He dipped his pen 
in the ink-horn. ^^ Write down that he denies the crods,'' 
said the Suffragan. 

^^ An oflTence under the statutes of Richard the Second, 
Henry the Fourth, and Henry the Fifth," said Chmy.* 

" Write, that I deny your crosses of wood and stone/' 
said Wilford, <^ and you will find that comes under the 
statute of God's first commandment — ^ Thou shalt worship 
no graven image.' " 

" That is the Levitical law," cried Thpmton. ** Why, 
the holy Saint Austin defend us ! have we to deal with a 
Jew here ?" 

" Shall I write down that Master Wilford confesses only 
the Levitical law ?" inquired Cluny. . " That offence 
comes equally under the aforesaid statute." 

Wilford looked at the secretary a moment with con- 
tempt; but, resuming his composure, he said, "Why 
should I be angry with thee, poor wretch ? thou art no- 
thing more to this man than that pen is to thee^ — his in- 
strument, f will save your pains t write all in one word, 
— write that I deny the supremacy of the Pope, the errors 
of the Church of Rome, and acknowledge only the truth 
of the Christian f&itH, as it is revealed to us in the Gospel 
itself. I will answer no more questions. And now do 
your work, for I am ready." 

'' That *s clear !" exclaimed Cluny ; "that comes under 
the direct statute for heresy, in the second of the present 
reign. Denies the Pope ! here be heresy indeed, I must 
make a note of this ;" and again Cluny dipped his pen 
into thQ little ink-horn. **■ This ink is as bad and as muddy 
as if it was manufactured in a scrivener^s shop." 

Cluny once moro prepared to write ; but Alice, who had 
listened, in an agony of feeling, to the bold and open con- 
fession made by her husband of his faith, now sprang to- 
wards the table, and snatching the pen from Cluny's hand, 

* fn I^ the ParlinQient pasted an act to rerire the cntel statutes of 
Richard the Second, Henry the Foaitb, and Henry the Fifth) againct »U 
petsotts eonvicted of heiSesy.— ^ev Burnkt. 
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she exclaimed, ^^ You shall not^ you shall dot write it ! 
He is no heretic^ hut a good Christian ! Spare him ! 
06 ! spare him !'* * 

The Suffragan Bishop, who had hitherto stood quite un- 
moved, now interfered ; and bidding Alice be quietyor 
that she would mvtke things worse, he desired Cluny to 
continue his business ; while Alice wept and wrung her 
hands alternately, assuring the Bishop that her husband 
was a true Christian, and imploring Wilford npt to pro- 
voke the anger of his enemies. Wilford gently removed 
her from him, and stood silent, with a firm and uprii^ht de- 
meanour, as the secretary wrote down the confession he 
had made of his faith. This accomplished, Thornton 
whispered something in the ear of his secretary, who de- 
parted, and in a few minutes returned, accompanied by a 
number of persons, iieaded by the town constable of Can- 
terbury ; H)is bam J having purposely been laid, as it were, 
in ambush near the house, ready to obey the orders of 
Thornton. Alice saw (hem pa.^s on the outside of the 
window, as they came to enter the house ; and uttered a 
loud scream, clinging to her husband, and almost fainting 
in his arms. 

" Take the woman off," said Thornton to Cluny, who 
had again entered the room. 

" You shall not touch her," exclaimed Wilford, in a tone 
of more passion than he had yet used ; " she is my wife, 
my dear and honoured wife. God gave her to me, and 
none but God shall part us." 

••* Hear him !" said Thornton, " hear him 1 he calls his 
harlot his wife ! But this must be no longer endured. 
The Church has too long dealt mercifully with thee. 
Such open shame may no longer be endured. — Cluny, 1 
3ay, take that u Oman from the man, and let them both 
hear the denunciation of the true Church against their 
offence. I arrest you, Owen Wilford, on your confession, 
for heresy,* I expel you in the name, and by the autho- 



* Boruet declares that not less than twelve thousand of the clergy 
were turned out of their livings, under the Queen's proclamation, ^>r 
hario^ wives — and Fox tells us, that many of these unhappy men were 
accused of heresy, and suffered martyrdom. One^of the cU-a.Y%'e«\)xt^M'^x 
Bgiiinst Craumer was, for bavin<; a wife. 

Vol. J.— 2 
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•ritj given under the warrant of the Queen and Council 
I expel you from this cure as a married priest, as an ob- 
stinate and disobedient heretic, apd as a traitor to his 
Holiness the Pope. You, and the harlot you call your 
wife, are henceforth for ever parted ; and she will be 
made to do a necessary penance for her offence as the 
law enjoins." 

^^ Under the proclamation against harlots and disorderly 
persons," said Cluny, " of the second (5f the present reign, 
the said penance to be dc^ne bare-footed, in a white sheet, 
with a fagot in one hand, and a taper in the other, in 
the nearest church or churches of the parish or parishes 
where the said offence was committed, according to the 
said proclamation of the said date." 

" My wife i my poor Alice !" exclaimed Wilford, burst- 
ing into tears, " be of^^ood cheer — look up, sweetheart, 
and comfort ^ne in the hour of my sorrow ; for I am an 
old man, welnkh brokea down with years, and it may 
be that I want God^s grace to bear this trial. Where is 
our child, where is poor Rose ?" ' 

• " Where are you, Owen," said Alice, >' oh ! where will 
you be. — Good God I will they take you from us, and 
must I and my poor girl live to see you in a prison ! Oh ! 
have these men no hearts? — Speak to Thornton. Hef] 
must, he will hear you — I am sure be will ! 1 will kneel 
to him to beg mercy for you, so that they may nut take 
you to a prison." 

" The statute for heresy commands it," said Cluny, 
again shuffling among the papers. " Here is the Act. — 
' That the prisoner or prisoners, on suspicion thereof, 
(that means, being suspected of heresy. Dame Alice,) 
shall be taken tn corpore (meaning in the body, Dame 
Alice,) to the nearest prison or prisons, there to be held 
in loco (that is, in that place, Dame Alice,) till he or they 
be brought before the appointed authorities of archbishop, 
bishops, suffragan bishops, archdeacon or deacons, pre- 
lates, priests, or proctors ; or in default thereof, that he 
or they be brought before the nearest sitting magistrate, 
justice of the peace, mayor, port-reeve, constable, bailiff^ 
or baillie for the time being.' " 

" A truce With this jargon," said Wilford, " and tell 
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me where I atn to go, and what will become of my poor 
wife, and my innocent daughter, my dear Rose." 

" Mercy will be shown to them, a^iid indeed to you, 
unless you are all obstinate," said Thornton : ^^ you must 
go to prison, and the woman, too ; for the present, your 
daughter will only be expelled this house." 

'' Al present, the women having been only charged with 
offences under the proclamation against disorderly per- 
sons," said Cluny, "the one being a naughty woman, 
and the other a bastard of the same, they must both be 
expelled the house." 

" Is this yoqr mercy," replied Wilford, " to cast upon 
the wide world aq aged and honourable matron ? to cast 
her from the sanctity of an honest home, for no other 
offence than that of having lived for more than tliirty 
years the wife of a man who, since his marriage with her, 
has taken holy orders ?" 

" Ay, and mercy it is," said Thornton, " wheff com- . 
pared to what her shame deserves. A priest can have 
no wife." 

^^ Why Cranmer was a married man," answered Wil- 
ford, " when you, Thornton, were his secretary, as w^ll 
as myself, at Lambeth ; and you never thought fit to cavil 
at it then. You were humble and observant in your 
manners to the prelate's wife, and she. did you many an 
act of service, as well as thy martyred Lord." 

" Ay," said Thornton, " it is true ; but I have long 
siftce repented me of that in sackcloth and ashes, repented 
that I could ever bow me down to Jezebel : yea, better 
had it been for my soul, had I rose up, and cast her down 
to the dogs." 

" Hypocrite !" exclaimed Wilford. " Gracious Hea- 
ven ! bow long will this man be.suflered to persecute thy 
people, and to belie thy word ! Look on me, Thornton ! 
Dost thou remember when thou and I were both of us 
secretaries to Archbishop Cranmer ?" 

" I do remember a time of sin and sorrow," answered 
Thornton, " when I did serve Satan and the man Cranmer, 
whom you call Archbishop ; when King Henry the 
Eighth (St. Peter assoil him) denied the supremacy of 
the Pope, and set up a king- worship) oC Yvva o^xv S ^vi\ >^^ 
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which oflence, his Holiness, Paul the Fourth, of Rome, 
hath been pleased to absolve this repentant realm of Eng- 
land on its return to him, like the prodigal to the father 
in holy writ. I remember the days of my shame ; where- 
fore, then, shouldst thou speak of Cranmer ?" 

" They were the days of thy shame, indeed !" said 
Wilford : *' for Cranmer, thy gracious master, took thee 
up when thou wert nothing : he fed thee at his board, 
cherished thee in his bosom, and was as a father to thee 
and me ; and how didst thou repay him ? — With the 
basest ingratitude, thou didst join with Gardiner to ruin him 
with King Henry : and when thine own letters were 
found to convict thee of the foul deed, how thou didst 
kneel and beg for pardon 1 then thou didst stoop to solicit 
me t6 plead for thee, and I was thy dear Master Wilford, 
thy kind Master Wilford, at)d thy pitying friend ; and Cran- 
mer was thy merciful, very good Lord ; and thou didst then 
compffe thyself with the prodigal, and him with the father 
who killed the fatted calf: and Cranmer, ever generous, 
huniane, and noble, Cranmer forgave thee ! no punish- 
ment followed thy offence ; or long since thy name would 
have been numbered with traitors, who meet the reward 
of their deserts." 

" If I sinned in humbling myself to Cranmer, as you 
would insinuate,'* replied Thornton, *^ it Was the sin bf 
necessity ; and his Holiness Paul has absolved us of all 
such sins, and the gates of the blessed St. Peter are once 
more open to us, since her Highness has consented to fflty 
his pence- money. Meet it is that it should be so, since 
we should render to all, and especially to saints, their due. 
But remember 1 quitted the service of Cranmer long before 
King Henry's death." 

" Cranmer, I remember, sent thee from his service," said 
Wilford ; "for, though he forgave, he nevermore trusted 
thee. And in revenge of this, thou, Thornton, tliou wast 
the man who busied thyself to bring him to his ruin. Who 
marshalled the Lieutenant of the Tower the way to Cran-' 
mer's lodging to arrest him ? Who h^ld the torch to light 
him up the stairs ? Thornton, thou didst it ! It was thy 
hand, thy heart, thy act, that helped thy benefactor to his. 
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death. I lost patience this day when I heard but thy name ; 
few things could have so moved me." 

*^ I shall not trouble myself farther with you," replied 
the Suffragan coolly ; for, unable to answer the charges 
of ingratitude which Wilford brought to his recollection, 
he instantly turned to the business before him. ^^Secre- 
tary Cluny," he continued, '^ proceed to make out the 
committal of this man to Canterbury Castle ; i will put my 
hand and.seal to it, for I will no Jonger hold parley with 
such a heretic." 

V It were to be particeps criminis^ if you did," an- 
swered Cluny, " and against the statute. Hath the pri- 
soner any other name, cognisance, or appellation, besides 
that of Owen Wilford?" 

*' He has no other," said Thornton, " unless it were the 
name he, like a false-hearted liar, assumed when he once 
fled from England, and travelled to Rome itself in dis- 
guise." # 

*' Shall I put down an Alias^ then ?" inquired Cluny. 

*' There is no need of that," said Thornton : " the evi- 
dence is clear." 

V 

** The evidence is most clear and satisfactory," answered 
Cluny, "being his own confession ; and if we wanted more, 
I am a witness. And here, I think, xM aster Thornton, we 
have as pretty a case, as can be, for the writ De heretico 
comburendo. Be so good, Dame Alice, as to sit down 
and be quiet, and do not disturb this reverend gentle- 
man, and an officer of the law, in the execution of their 
duties." , 

Cltiny proceeded to write, as fcst as his pen could go, 
the warrant for committal. While he did so, Thornton 
demanded of Wilford his keys with much insolence of 
manner. " Take them," said Wilford ; "■ there needs no 
violence, since t know I have no choice, but must needs 
surrender them to you." 

" Master Attorney, Secretary Clyny," said Thornton, 
''I shall depart anon with the prisoner ; and, as he is a 
man known to be dangerous in his speech, and h«-)s led 
astray many of the servants of his Holiness and of her 
Majesty, I shall not leave him till we arrive near Canter- 
bury. When I am gone, you will search ttvc l\ov2ka!^^'!^\A 

2* 
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bring with you all such books and papers ad may be ne< 
cessary to convict this nnan of heresy. It wilJ be a great 
act of justice to bring him to the stake, and to clear the 
house of the contamin^^tion of heretical doctrines. I shall 
leave Ralph Miller, the catchpole, to assist you in the 
work. I must now proceed to the church, to give orders 
about sletting up the rood in the loft. You, Cluny, will 
presently follow me to Canterbury.", 

" The old woman go^s to prison," said Cluny ; " what 
is to be done with the yourtg one ?" 

" My child ! my Rose !" exclaimed Wilford, " let her 
go with us." 

" There is no'charge against her," said the Suffragan. 
" She may rest at large, but she and all your people must 
this night quit the house ; Friar John de Villa Garcina is for 
the present appointed to take charge of your flock, and 
lead back the stray sheep into his Holiness's fold." 

" W#at !" exclaimed Wilford, " Friar John, the Spanish 
monk who was placed with Cranmer to work upon his 
mind ; and, by flattery, cunning, and the most consum- 
mate arts, to induce that great man to commit the only act 
of vi^eakness' he was ever known to fall into ; must Friar 
John have the charge of my village ? It was he who 
v/rought upon Cranmer to sign his recantation. For 
which act my noble master extended Jiis right hand to the 
burning flame, till it was withered and consumed before 
his e3?es. iMust Friar John become the wolf to prey upon 
my innocent flock ?" . « 

'* Friar John, for the present, will hold the cure of this 
place, till a proper person can be appointed," said 
Thornton ; "the work of faith will thrive when he sets 
about it." 

" Rather say, the work of destruction," added Wilford. 
"But I must submit. I will learn patience. For shall I 
so long have taken good at the hand of my Father, and 
shall I not take evil also ? I yield, Thornton, for the 
power is given you over me. Yet, if you have one feeling 
common to human nature, even to the most savage among 
men, do not refuse a father's prayer ; let me see my child. 
Let me bless my poor Rose, and I will depart with you to 
prison without complaint." 
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Thornton, though it cannot be supposed that he com- 
plied with this request from any motive of feeling, did not, 
however, refuse it ; and the father received permission to 
see his daughter ere he left tJie house Soon after, old 
Abel Allen, who had learned from tlie attendants of the 
Suffragan the duty they had to perform, feeling anxious to 
see his master before he departed to a prison y came into 
the room just at the moment when the good pastor's 
daughter also entered it, to bid a melancholy farewell to 
her parents. 



CHAPTER II. 

Rose Wilford was about seventeen years eld, of a 
light and small (igure, and possesseci ig her countenance^ 
that indescribable expression of simplicity and good-nature, 
that wins the heart almost at the first glance. Yet, how- 
ever pleasing Rose might appear to a stranger, it was only 
her more intimate friends who could duly appreciate her 
character. With the world, she might he detuned merely 
, a good-natured girl, who, making no pretensions to any 
thing at all out of the ordinary way, and being modest and 
simple in her deportment- was not suspected by the gene- 
rality of persons to possess a mind of a higher and a bet- 
ter order than themselves. Her education had been the 
care of her fond father, who, knowing the times in which 
she was likely to live, early prepared her mmd to meet 
them ; so that the lessons of fortitude and prudence he had 
inculcated, found a practicable example of their utility m 
the scenes that daily passed almost before her eyes. These 
lessons, and tht^se scenes of suffering among the Reform- 
ers, together with the peril in which Rose long knew her 
father stood, had given her a serious turn of thought, and 
considerably checked the natural vivacity of her spirits ; so 
that while fei a girl, she was a woman both in mind and 
manners. 
Rose entered the room with a calm^x wvd tcv^x^ ^'wci- 
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posed countenance than might have been expected ; and, 
while her mother stood sobbing and lamenting her hus- 
band's fate, in all the bittf mess of sorrow, Rose gently 
whispered her to bear up her heart for her father^s sake, 
and to trust in God for his deliverance. She then turned 
to Wilford and begged his blessing. 

^^ Thou hast it, my child,'' said Wilford, ^^ thou hast my 
daily blessing and my prayers. May the God of all com- 
fort, indeed, bless you ! Rose, thy father is going to a 
prison. But be of good cheer, my girl, and remember 
there is One who is never deaf to the sorrowful sighing of 
the prisoners, and that those who suffer for His sake, shall 
never meet loss. Though their bodies lie in the dust, yet 
shall they see God, and know Him even as they are known. 
Thornton,'* he added, turning to the Suffragan, " may this 
poor blossom of comfort that still hangs, though drooping, 
upon the withered tree of my falling house, — may she 
sometimes be suffered to visit me in my prison ? if you 
are a man, do not jtear her from me at once — do not shut 
her put from these old eyes for ever — let me look upon 
her while sight is left to me in this world. To do so can 
neither hurt God nor man." 

*^ I do not know that i should be warranted," said 
Thornton, ** in allowing it. But, as far as I can gp, I 
wish to use moderation towards yourself, and all other 
unhappy persons, whose guilt may bring them under my 
haiyds, during the peregrination of my commission. Still, 
I do not think i should do right in letting any person but 
the members of our Church, who may convert, have ac- 
*cess to a heretic; I think I am not warranted." 

" Certainly not by the statute," said Cluny. 

'* Still, however," continued Thornton, *< it may depend 
upon the damsel herself ; if she is docile and willing to 
hear reason, and-— in short, I must see what stuff she has 
in her, and then I may pronounce on this question. 
Master Secretary* be pleased to make notes of her words. 
Come hither, maiden,*' said Thornton, in a milderi tone 
than he had yet us^d : " of what Church are you ?" 

" Of the Catholic," answered Rose. 
' " Humph 1" said Thornton ; " the Reformers say as 
much. But I suppose you are a chip of the old 
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block. Are jou of the Catholic, Universal, Apostolic, 
and Roman Church ? answer me that !" 

^^ Good lack," said Rose, who dreaded nothing so much 
as an answer that might be construed into a motive for 
keeping her from her father ; ^* how should a poor simple 
maid like me take upon me to hold debate with you who 
are of the schools ? I am a Christian, 1 hope ; and if the 
Catholic, Universal, Apostolic and Roman Church beHeve 
what I do, they may be Christian people also, though I 
may not have sense f^nough to hold an argument on terms. 
So I trust your wisdom will not take offence, if I say, it is 
too deep for my simpleness.'' 

" What am I to write down ?" inquired Cluny of the 
Suffragan ; " for this answer amounts to nothing. Be 
pleased to tell me, Master Thornton, for I really do not 
understand her.*' 

<* Nor is there need you should," said Rose, ^^ since the 
Suffragan of Dover bid you write down my words. To 
understand them, I take it, is not your office ; and the 
Bishop9 [ am sure, will not press upon a poor girl ques- 
tions beyond her years " 

" By the rood," observed Cluny, " you are a sly one, 
pretty Mistress Rose, or 1 am much mistaken. You 
would do to shift a point of law as well as Master Ser- 
geant Twistem himself. Had you been a man, a gown 
and a trencher cap would be all you needed to fit you for 
a bencher; you seem to have a pretty notion of argu- 
ment too " 

^^ Her answer is knavish and incomprehensible," said 
Thornton : *^ one would think she had studied the law." 

^^ Alack !" replied Rose, ^^if it is so, it can have nothing 
in it like law, I am sure ; since law is made to uphold 
justice and truth, and knavery is opposite to both." . 

<' This is a pretty bird, indeed !" said Cluny ; " but we 
will teach her to sing out a full strain, and then see if she 
is a bird fit for a cage or not. Put her to the proof ; touch 
her on the Sacraments, Master Thornton." , 

** No, no !" answered Thornton, " she is a young thing, 
I shall see more of her ; 1 will not take the words of igno- 
rance from her mouth, to catch her by them. I will take 
care to see her, to instruct her ; I will xvo\ Vv^tcv Vi^\^^ 
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" Thank God ! I bless you for that," cried Alice : " you 
will not hurt my child ? Thank Heaven, at least you are 
pitiful to her !" 

^^I have a feeling of kindness fot her indeed,^' said 
Thornton, ^^ and it shall do you no harm that I have it ; 
and Master Wilford will doubtless be grateful.'* 

"No," said Wilford, "not if your kindness aims at 
overturning the principles of my child. I would rather 
that you tore her from my heart at once, than that you 
should tamper with her mind." 

" Be silent, father," whispered Rose, softly -^ '* do not 
fear for me. Do not say a word that may hinder our 
meeting in the prison." And turning to Thornton she 
added aloudji " I am told that I am this* ni^ht to quit my 
hprae May I crave your farther indulgence that I may 
be allowed to remove some few things necessary for the 
comfort of my parents ? Old Abt*l Allen will help me to 
do so ; and whoever you please shall see what I take« 
Much 1 cannot take, since I know not where I shall this 
night rest my head." 

^^ But i know where you shall find a home, Mistress 
Rose," said old Abel, who dashed a tear from his cheek 
with a hand as rough and as hard as a horn ; " my master's 
child shall never want a home whiles I can work, or beg 
to get her one. My sister Littlewit, an honest widow of 
Canterbury, has a decent lodging, and thither will I take 
you." 

" Thank you, Allen," replied Rose, " and I will be no 
cost to you, since I purpose to labour to help my poor 
father in prison." 

^M will see that you want nothing, Mistress Rose," said 
Thornton, ** unless you are obstinate. But the time waxes 
on. Take your leave of your father, for he must depart. 
Cluny, call in the bills ; the man and woman must both to 
prison." 

Wilford embraced his child. "Rose, my beloved 
Rose," said he, " this is but the beginning of sorrows. 
Remember the lessons that \ have so oflen taught you, 
^nd that now is the time to practise them. Comfort your 
ppor mother ; speak to her, child ; she has not thy strength 
of mipd tQ ipieet ^vils firmly. Be kind and a comfort to 
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her in her prison, and God shall pour blessings on that 
young bead, for He loves a dutiful child." 

" My mother, my poor mother !" said Rose, " what can 
I do to Comfort her ? i >h, my mother, trust in God in this 
hour iof tribulation ; and though He seems to withdraw 
Himself from us^ as if He were gathered into those cloud% 
and darkness that hang about His dwelling-place, yet 
darkness to Him is as light. He sees us in our hour of 
trouble, and he will never forsake us." 

" My child ! my child ! God bless you! and may He 
have pity^pon your father!" was all that the afflicted 
Alice could answer to her daughter's pious address. Wil- 
ford looked upon them both for a moment with fixed 
attention : not a tear was in his eye ; he seemed to be 
struggling with the powerful workings of nature to preserve 
bis composure in these last trying moments ; but his lips 
quivered, and the bystanders could observe a convulsive 
movement in his throat. The struggle was too much ; and 
nature gained the mastery, as he burst into a flood of tears 
that coursed down his venerable face, and would have 
moved to pity any hearts but those that were rendered 
callous by cruelty and superstition. Wilford broke from 
the man into whose custody he had been given by Thorn- 
ton, and fervently clasping his aged partner to his bosom, 
he exclaimed, " My wife! my wife! and must we part 
afler thirty year^ of mutual love ? Must man tear asunder 
what God had joined in one heart, one soul, one interest ? 
Time had led us but a few years longer ; and those are 
cut short by oppression, before death dissolves Our bond. 
I could — I think I could bear much yet, — poverty, sick- 
ness, imprisonment, — yea, the stake itself were better than 
this parting; for I know they will sunder us at the prison. 
Wo may never meet again on earth : look up then, sweet- 
heart, and give me one kiss before I go." 

Alice did indeed look up : and, embracing her husband, 
she repeatedly kissed his forehead, his cheeks, his lips, as 
if she would concentrate in that moment the warm and 
holy affection of years of conjugal felicity and love. 
Thornton, on seeing this, turned aside with affected ab- 
horrence ; while Cluny drew his trencher-cap more towacda 
the front of his face, and, shaking his \\eaLA,\oc^R.^^ \q*vCcv -a. 
reproving air at poor Alice and her h\iaba.t\^. 
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**Whatl" exclaimed Thornton, "what! act abomina- 
tions thus in the face of open day ! This is a sight enough 
to make the heavens come down in vengeance upon you 
both. A priest ! a man wearing that gown, as a member 
of the Church, and thus to play the wanton in the tery 
sight of God's saints !" 

" Why," said old Abel Allen, ••' no one sees it but us ; 
and which of us be saints, I trow ? May it be your wor- 
ship or master attorney ? And if so, you are the first 
saints that ever I heard of that would take ofience at a 
man for loving his wife.'* 

Thornton did not deign at present to notice old Abel ; 
but, turning to the catchpole, he said, ^* Take away the 
woman from that man's embrace ; take her off, this mo- 
ment ; or I shall think myself a participator in this man's 
shameless sin, if I suffer the kiss of a heretic in my sight 1" 
Thornton was obeyed. 

Wilford remained silent for a moment ; but he looked 
first upon Alice, and then upon Rose, with an expression 
the most heart-rending. At length he bent his head, and 
put both his hands over his eyes, as if he would shut out 
the sight of what was nearest and dearest to him on earth 
in the endeavour to calm his feelings. Once more he 
looked up ; he seemed an altered man : the tear was no 
longer in his eye^ although a few moist drops still hung 
upon his cheek. His manner was composed, quiet, and 
unresisting. " Thou, heavenly Father !" he exclaimed, 
" hast appointed to all men their trial, and their day of 
grace ; oh ! teach me submission. Bow this proud heart 
before Thee. Calm my spirit, and make me patient to 
take jneekly this cup of affliction, and, if it be Thy will, to 
drain it to the last dregs cheerfully. In all things I submit 
myself to Thee. — Farewell wife ! — farewell, Rose ! May 
God bless you both. — Now, Thornton, I am ready." 

The Suffragan Bishop led the way, followed by Wilford 
and Aiice, both in custody of his officers. ^ As they passed 
the door of the house, Abel Allen, heedless of the presence 
of Thornton, rushed forward and caught Wilford by the 
gown. " My master, my dear master," said the old serv- 
ing-man, " what will become of you ? and don't go away 
without saying a good- by to your poor old servant. 1 
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wili come to you in the prison, and I 'II do any thing for 
you. f 'd go there in your stead if they would let me. — 
Do please to stand off," continued A Hen, addressing the 
officers, ** and let me say a last word to the master in 
whose family I have lived ever since I was a hand high. 
I only want to ask him a thing or two, that can hurt no- 
body." 

*' Good people,*' said Wilford, '' indulge this honest 
man's wish. Stand off a moment, and let him speak with 
me." The request was granted. " Well, Allen," con- 
tinued Wilford, ** your master goes before you. If you 
are put to the proof, do not shrink from following his steps ; 
for remember for whose sake it is we are thus tried." 

" I do, I will," answered Abel ; " nay, I could find it 
in my heart to ask to go to prison with you even now, but 
that I know I may serve you more by being out of one. 
But what I wanted to say is, that I don't haifhke Thorn- 
ton's civility to Mistress Rose, for people do say that he 
never spares a pretty lass without he has something bad 
in his head about her. I will work these old hands to the 
bone," continued Allen, as he held them up, " before she 
shall ever come to the pass to go to the Bishop of Dover 
for care. Men say that he likes a fair damsel as well as 
over Gardiner did with all his sanctity " 

■'''' I have heard as much," said Wilford ; " and the 
thought is like an adder stinging the heart of a father, 
when he thinks that his child may be in danger from such 
a man, and that he can no longer protect her." 

*' But Sir Richard Southwell may and ought to dosomc- 
f hing," replied Allen ; " I *11 go to him myself, though I 
know how you have kept aloof from him ever since what 
liappened before young master went abroad. What will 
your son, what will Master Edw-ard say, when he hears of 
this chance ?" 

He must long have been prepared to hear of it," re- 
plied Wilford, " since he knows how the times ar6 in Eng- 
land, and that I could not always hope to escape them. 
God grant that he has my last letter, and may not return 
hither ! Do you, Abel (for' whom else can I trust ?) — 
do you 1)6 a father to yotu* master's child, and God ^^LV 
reward you." 
Vox. /.—J 
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^' A fatlier to my dear young mistress!'' cried Allen* 
^^ May I never know what a moment's peace is in Heav^i 
or on earth if I am not father, mother, servant, and brother, 
and all to her now ; and I'll knock down Thornton if he 
does but look at her." i 

'•*' Be careful what you do, Abel, for her sake aswell 
as mine," said Wilford. ^^ There is one thing I would ask 
of you. You are allowed to help Rose in securing some 
necessaries for our comfort ; if it is possible, bring my 
English Bible to the prison ; it may be useful in that tongue 
to some fellow-sufferer, who might not be able to read it 
in the original." 

" That I will, if I can," answered Abel ; " I '11 go back 
now and see what I can save from the clutches of that 
long-nosed rascally attorney. There 's not a more dirty 
fellow in all Canterbury ; and he was once secretary to 
Bonner. And who ever served the devil unless it was 
one of his own imps ? Farewell, master ; I '11 do my best 
for you and Mistress Rose, and bring the Bible to you, 
though Thornton, and Harpsfield, and the Pope himself, 
should stand in the way to bid me back again." So say- 
ing, Allen, sanctioned by long service, and the warm af- 
fection that makesi men forgetful of the distinctions of 
place in the hour of affliction, shook his master heartily 
by the hand, and returned back to the house. 

Thornton now, more fully to indulge his malice, and 
to show the power that he had over Wilford, ordered him 
and Alice to be shut into a barn that stood near the 
church, while he proceeded to give orders for putting up 
the rood, to clear the desks of the liturgy in the English 
tongue, and all other books belonging to the service adopt- 
ed in the time of Edward the Sixth, ta make way for 
masses and missals, and all the other requisites of the 
Popish worship ; and here, for the present, we must leave 
him, while we return to the good Pastor's house. 

When old Abel Allen returned back to the little oak 
parlour, he found Thomas Cluny, the pettifogging attor- 
ney, and his understrapper, Ralph Miller, the catcbpole, 
busily engaged in rummaging over the contents of a closet, 
cabinet, and writing-table. Here lay books thrown indis- 
criminately together ; there, many a fair written discourse. 
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the prodaction of Wilford's own pen, for the benefit of 
his ^congregation. And a]l the little articles of Alice's 
neat housewifery and poor Rose's industry, were seen 
lying tossed and tumbled about without mercy, under the 
hands of these inquisitors. ^^ What have we here ?" said 
MDler, holding up by the corner a book printed in the black 
letter and bound in vellum. 

^^ Alack !" said Rose, ^^ that book is one of my mo- 
ther's : she used it to help my father in edifying any of his 
parishioners who might be afflicted in conscience." 

" Let 's see the title of it, Ralph," cried Cluny, and 
he read aloud, *' A Salve for a sore Soul; or^ a Plaister 
taken from the Hoiise of Comfort, That's foul, that'e 
traitorous. Why that book was written by Doctor Mack- 
erel, alias Captam Cbbler."* 

^^ I don't care who it was written by," said Rose, 
*^ there are many good things m that book, and I do not 
believe that Doctor Mackerel wrote it any more than ] 
did." 

^^ And what in the devil's name is this ?" cried Miller. 

" Nay," said Rose, *^ pray spare that book ; give it me ; 
it is — it is " 

^^ It is a book of magic, as F live !" exclaimed the 
catchpole. ^^ I '11 not touch it, I '11 not put my hand near 
it, lest the foul fiend should come up in his own person. 
I '11 swear that 1 saw in it all the damning and damnable 
characters of magic, the whole cabalistic alphabet at once." 

^^ That comes under the statute," said Cluny, taking up 
the book, ^^ against witches, witchcraft, wizards, sorceresses, 
jugglers, cunning women, and astrologers. So, so. Mis- 
tress Rose ! I see we shall have a precious pot uncovered 
here." 

^^Alas! gentlemen," said Rose, weeping, ^^ how can 
you call the book by such hard names ? It is Greek ; it 
is the Phasdon of Plato, written fairly out by the unhappy 
Lady Jane Dudley's own hand. Granmer, who dearly 
prized the book because it was her doing, gave it into my 
father's keeping, when his troubles first began, before he 

* Dr. Maekerel headed a rabellioii in the reisn of Henry the £i^hl.\is 
HBder the name of Captain Cobler. 
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was sent to the Tower. And when Cranmer ^as burned, 
my father kept the book in memory of him, as well as of 
the Lady Jane." 

**• Yes, yes," cried CJuny, " I knew, from the first, that 
it was Greek. But I wanted to try you, just to frighten 
you a little, to see if you would speak the truth. I know 
Plato very well ; he was a great divine, quite a Saint, and 
miich favoured by the Pope. Pray, Mistress Rose, do 
you read Greek ?" 

'' My father gave me the tongues," answered Rose, 
^^ as a part of my daily lessons, and I hope that I have 
profited something by his instruction." 

" I warrant you have," said Cluny, " and that you 
would use your tongues, as you call them, to chop doc- 
trines with me. But we must go on with our work. — ; 
Ralph Miller, hand me down that book in the red velvet 
cover, with the silver cla8t)S." 

Rose seemed concerned, and stood anxiously expecting 
the result of the inspection. Cluny looked at it with an 
air of self-importance, shook his head, and said, ^^That 
^book is enough to do your father's business ; that comes 
directly under the prohibition of the proclamation in the 
second of the present reign. That 's the English Liturgy. 
— Ralph Miller, put that into the satchel ; that *a evi- 
dence. — And what have we here ? The SuppHcation of 
Beggars^ by Simon F%sh, Pshaw ! that 's a stinking fish 
indeed ; it savours of Luther, Calvin, and Knox, all in 
one mess ; it has an odour worse tban that of an old tripe- 
wife's tub. Let the fish go into the satchel, Ralph Mil- 
ler ; and here, let it keep company with the De Capttm- 
tate Babylonica of Luther ; add to it this infamous book 
of The Whore of Babylon Unmasked in her Scarlets at 
Rome ; and then, I think, you will carry with you as pretty 
a bundle of heresy as ever the devil wove into one knot." 

•• They are all evidence," said Miller. 

" Evidence!" echoed Cluny, *' better evidence than a 
thousand tongues ; every page is evidence ; any one of 
them is enough to convict an ofietider, since her Grace, 
Queen Mary, has been pleased to make it high treason to 
have an heretical book in any person's house. And Mas- 
ter Wilford'is name I saw in cverv volume.'* 
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*"' Certainly, " said Miller, *< that is presumptive evi- 
dence that they were hia books." 

" It is evidence," cried Cluny, *' presumptive, positive, 
and circumstantial. The Earl of Surrey lost his head for a 
coat of arms, and the same kind of evidence ) the fact xA' 
treason, therefore, is assumed." 

^* We have now pretty well done with the books," said 
Miller. << Here is one called Quoth He and Quoth I ; 
is that heresy, Master Attorney ?" 

" Heresy !" exclaimed Cluny, " heresy ! why I pity thy 
ignorance, catchpole Miller ; it is a gem among books, 
a very pearl cast among^ swine. Quoth He and Quoph /. 
is a work of Sir Thomas More*s, and a sweet companion 
it is to his blessed book on the Comfort of Tribulation^ 
and the Supjplication of Souls in Purgatory.^' 

"And you Will not take them too?" said Hose; 
'* surely you do not call them harmful ?" 

" Keep the peace. Mistress Rose,'* cried Cluny ; " keep 
the peace ; don't disturb an officer of the law in his duty^ 
And please to hand me over that book that the old nian 
took off the table just now." 

" I can't spare that book," said Abel very coolly ; " I 
keep that for my own use." 

**Whatl" cried Cluny, "contumacious? Do you 
dare to interfere with justice ? Do you know the statute, 
the penalty for such an act ? That all such person or 
persons, so hindering, letting, obstructing, or offending, 
the said officer or officers, shall be liable to " 

" I know nothing about «to(oe^," said old Abel bluntly \ 
^^ but I know the book is mine, and I won't part from it, 
and I have it. And you know. Master Attorney, there *8 an 
old saying, that possession is nine points of the law ; and 
if you want a tenth, and attempt to take it from me, 1 '11 
knock you down, and that will be law with a strong arm, 
afler your own fashion." And Abel shook his fist at the 
attorney as he spoke. 

" Ralph Miller," said Cluny, " you are a witness. 
This man obstructs an officer at law in the execution of 
his duty. You are also a witness that he has offered vio- 
lence and intimidatibn, both by word and bodvV^ ^LOitm^ 
Tb^ is actionable. I shall order him iulo c^axo^i ^''^ 

3* 
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'' Ob, Abel !" said Rose, ** how can you speak so to 
Master Attorney? Do not let them take you from me. 
Give up the book ; for my salce do it, only for my sake.'* 

" Well," replied Abel, " for your sake, my dear young 
mistress, I will doit But as for the Attorney, Cluny 
there, before I would give it up to him, 1 would-——** 

^^Hushy hush !" said Rose, **do not speak your heart ; 
you will but provoke him. Give up the book quietly." 

*' Take it then," cried Abel ; and he threw it dawn 
upon the table. " It is the Bible." 

" Tindall's translation, as 1 live f exclaimed Cluny, 
*' and printed in tiie time of Henry the Eighth. St. Nicho: 
las bless us ! what a work was that,— what a shameless 
laying open of sacred mysteries to tlie eyes of laymen and 
the vulgar ! Holy things should be locked up in an un- 
known tongue, to keep them from pollution." 

'* Master Attorney/' said Abel bluntly," I know no- 
thing about the right or the wrong of it, in letting us poor 
men understand God's word in our mother tongue, which 
we never could do, so long as it was shut up in Latin. 
But all I do know is, that I have a fancy for that book, for 
1 learnt some jorood things, artd useful things too, out of it ; 
and among them I was taught that the world loveth its 
own. And all people say, the love of the men of the law 
is money. Now I have saved a little, by long service ; 
and 1*11 give you a fair angel of King Edward's, if you will 
let me keep that book, and say nothing about the matter.'' 

*' What ! what !'^ exclaimed Cluny, " a bribe ; offerine 
a bribe ! What do you take me for, pray ?" 

'' An Attorney," said Abel ; '* you might have known 
thaf, when I offered to pay for being allowed to keep what 
w^s my own." 

'^ Ami do you dare to suppose that I would take abribe ?" 
cried Cluny, ^^ and have you the impudence, thus pub* 
licly, to offer it? But know, sirrah, that I scorn your 
Insolence, and that I do all things according to law. 
Ralph Miller, take these keys, and Mistress Rose will 
conduct you ; she is obliged to do it by the statute, in 
proceeding to search the house above stairs for the books 
and papers of a lieretic. , Go up with her and bring down 
wJjateverjQU find'— there now, begone !" 
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Miller obeyed, and Rose followed htm« to conduct the 
catchpole into her father's chambery whore he usually 
studied. Cluny and Abel remained below. ^< And pray, 
old man," said Cluny, ^^ what could induce you to pre* 
sume to offer me a bribe, an angel, to let you keep that 
book, when the eatchpole was in the rootn ? Do you 
know the consequence of such an offer ? Do you know 
the statute ? Do you know the penalty ? Do you know 
what you are liable to ? It comes under the statute for 
attempting to corrupt, suborn, and lead astray by bribes, 
or bribery, the officer or officers of the King's or Queen'tj 
Highnesses, in the discharge of their dutieli. I am a con- 
siderate man myself: but I can't answer for Ralph Miller, 
he may bring an indictment against you for the offence. 
Something ought to 'be done to make him hold his tongue. 
I answer for no man*8 discretion but my own ;" and Cluny 
took off his trencher cap and put it down lyon the table 
with a slap. 

Allen smiled archly, and looked at him and at the cap, 
from out the corner of bis eye ; as much as to say, I see 
what you want. 

^ *'*' Had you asked me quietly and in private," continued 
Cluny, '*' just to give you the book ; that is, had you asked 
me not to see it : why, I would have turned my back, as 
I do now." — The attorney turned his back towards the 
table. — ^^ And as the Bible is the Bible, if it l>e in English, 
Hebrew, or Latin, why, I don't see there 's flat heresy in 
letting a man keep a copy of it, if he asks it of me as a 
favour. But, fie upon it ! not by offering bribes, and to 
an officer of the law, and before his own eatchpole ; fie, 
fie !" — (Cluny put his hand behind him and shuffled his cap 
that lay upon the table ;) — ^' and Ralph Miller, as I said 
before, may bring an indictment, unless I give the fellow 
an angel to make him drink a cup of ale and forget the 
circumstance : and I have a feeling of pity for a faithful 
servant like you, and I may do something ; for I was always 
reckoned a merciful man, even when I was an undcr-seere- 
tary to the clerk of the Star* chamber. 

^^ My &tber was Yorkshire," said old jAiel Allen, 
^ though I be a Kentiahman ; and your Yorkshire folk are 
cute enough to teach their sons the waf o( iVift fim\^% ^rv 
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I understand you, master Attorney. And don't look round 
just yet; but good luck to you with your trencher cap 
when you next put it on your head," — and Abel slipped 
the angel under the cap as he spoke. ^^ And now, master 
Attorney, do you apedk to Miller, and I '11 now beg the 
book of you in charity ; for we are in private.*^ 

" Put it into your pocket," said Cluny, '' and say na- 
tbing about it. But I really don*t know what you mean 
about my cap," added Cluny, as he slipped his hand un- 
der it, secured the angel, and then clapped the cap upon 
his head. 

The door opened, and Ralph 'Miller entered the room, 
carrying a bundle of papers, and followed by Rose, who 
, looked extremely alarmed. ^^ I shall now proceed," said 
, Cluny, ^^ to examine these papers ; aiid, in the mean time, 
do you, Mistress Rose, and you, Abel Allen, collect to- 
gether what you wish to remove from the house, and we 
will search them before we depart. Go about it quickly." 

Rose again quitted the oak parlour, now followed by 
Abel Allen. Cluny arid the catchpole commenced the ex- 
amination of the papers. ^^ The Bishop of Dover was 
most particular in directing me," said Miller, ^^ to give 
every letter into his hands, because such things may throw 
some light on the connexions of this heretic, whom, as he 
was one of Cranmer*s gang, the Bishop would make an 
e3(ample of for the benefit of others." 

" Assuredly,^' said Cluny ; " the Bishop's orders shall 
be fulfilled. But what bundle of letters is that you are 
putting into your pocket ? Hand them over to me." 

" May I do so and obey the bishop ?" inquired Miller. 

*' Undoubtedly," answered Cluny ; " the law gives full 
power to the deputy acting in the place of the principal, — 
ergo, I, standing here in tlie place of the aforesaid Bishops 
for the time being, possess the authority as the Bishop. I 
do all things according to law — so be pleased to hand me 
the packet." 

« There it is,'* said Miller ; " and as I take it, the 
packet must be of some consequence, for only see the en- 
dorsement on these letters : ^ Copy of a correspondence 
heitceen Edward WUford and the unfortunate Sir Thomae 
Wyatt^ beheaded for the late rebellion.* '* 

" That smeUs of treason, MiiWw," mi CVm\^ '^ tKa.t\^ 
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eomes under the statute of the twenty-first of Henry the 
Eighth ; ^ every person or persons holding conversation or 
communication, either by letters, indictments, signs, sig- 
nals, or symbols, with any ofG&nder or offenders convicted, 
suspected, or attainted for treason, shall be held partic^t 
criminia in the said offence of the said offender or offend*- 
ers/ This is an unlooked-for discovery/' 

^^ It is indeed," replied Miller, *^ and must go to make 
a charge, as 1 take it, against the old heretic's son, Ed- 
ward Wiiford, now in foreign parts. I will be most par- 
ticular in giving this packet to the Bishop of Dover, since 
he called me aside, and laid a great stress on securing all 
letters ; so, with your leave. Master Cluny, I '11 put the 
packet once more in my pocket." 

' " Better let me deliver it," replied the attorney ; " these 
papers come under the statute against treason, and not 
under that /or heresy. The Bishop will most likely wish 
to hand them over to the civil power." 

^^ Be that as it may," answered Miller, ^< I found the 
letters, n6t you« master Attorney ; so I am answerable for 
them. And here they go into my pocket." 

^^ The devil take the fellow's impudence," muttered 
Cluny. And then he added aloud, '^ Ralph Miller, it ap- 
pears to me that you have had much labour and toil in 
conducting this affair ; and I don't see why you should not 
refresh yourself with a cup of good ale. I *11 warrant we 
shall find it here^ for I nevf^r yet knew a reformed parson 
but what had a larder and a buttery fit to regale a lord. 
These heretics are great friends to creature comforts, and 
pat aside those holy fasts that we of the true Church ob- 
serve. Call to that old fellow, Abel Allen, and bid him 
bring us a flagon of his best home-brewed." 

'' What, Abel ! Master Abel Allen !" cried Miller aloud, 
as he opened the door of the room, ^^ we would desire of 
you to bring down some of your bundles for us to search 
them, and then to supply us with something to cheer up 
our hearts to the work. We would crave a fiagon of your 
best ale, and, if you have it, a slice or so of cold capon, or 
any thing that may be at hand.'* 

^^ What !" jaid Abel, as he returned to the oak parlour, 
'^ am I to see my old master's house searched &i\d tc^V.4 
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before my eyes, and am I to feed the thieves that strip him .' 
Help yourselves to what you want, as you have done al- 
ready iu other matters ; I am no waiter on St. Nicholas's 
clerks ; nor need I cater for an attorney, since he has a 
nose and a hand long enough, and ready enough to lead 
him to other men's goods." 

'•'• Insolent varlet !" said Cluny, ^^ hold your peace. And 
don't be a fool, Abel," he added in a lower voice. ^^ Don't 
you remember what 1 promised just now to do to make 
Ralph Miller hold his tongue about your indecency in 
offering me a bribe ? have you forgot ? I have tutored him. 
The Miller will let your sack go untoUed ; so begone, and 
bring up the ale ; but stay, first put down that bundle you 
have uhder your arm, and we will just look at it slightly 
for form's sake — only for form's sake, while you fetch the 
ale." 

Abel obeyed, and went, though with evident reluctance, 
to get the refreshments required of him. 

**• Miller," continued CJuny, " now the old rascal is ofl* 
for the ale, lose no time in searching that bundle : so begin 
with this woman's gear, that I see it contains, and look 
that nothing escapes you." 

^^ Here 's a purse," said Miller, ^4n the bundle, and I 
see the gold shine through the network." 

*^1 seize it," cried Cluny, — " I seize it, in the name of 
the Commission. Prisoners and heretics must not be al- 
lowed money to bribe, corrupt, suborn, or lead astray the 
King's or Queen's officers and subjects; it is against the 
statute. I will put this purse into my own pocket, and 
render it up to the proper authorities. I now take it by 
^irtue of the law. These gold fish would come into a pre- 
cious net, indeed, did they rest in the keeping of a heretic 
as baits to angle with." 

^^ Better count over the pieces, however, Master Attor- 
ney," said Miller, ^^ that you may know for how much you 
have to render an account" 

^^ No," answered Cluny, <^ I '11 not so much as touch 
the strings of the purse ; and as to opening it, upon no 
consideration would I sufiTer you to do so ; the law gives 
me the power to seize, but none, as I take it, to reckon ; 
aiid, as the security of these moneys is the chief point, lest 
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tbey be made the instrument of sin and corruption, it were 
far better that they renmined untouched in the hands of 
the law." 

Clufiy pocketed the money, and hearing the door open 
he looked round. 

" Here comes Mistress Rose," said he.—" Mistress 
Rose, be pleased to walk aside to that window; my duty 
obliges me to look to the searching of these goods before • 
they are removed, yet the tenderness of my feelings (a 
very weak failing, I grant, in a man of my office) makes 
it painful to me that you should witness what must be a 
sore sight to your eyes — I would spare you all unnecessary > 
griefs,— rso be pleased to stand off while Miller continues 
the search." And with these words, Cluny took Rose by 
the shoulders and fairly shoved her to the window, where 
he placed her with her back towards himself and his com- 
panion. He returned to the catchpole. 
. " Ralph Miller," continued Cluny in a whisper, *' thrust 
your hands into the pockets of these garments ; they may 
contain letters of consequence that the Suffragan would 
especially desire you to produce :-— stoop down, and 
examine that grogram taffeta, for it hath a huge pouch 
apparently well stuffed." 

The catchpole obeyed ; and while he did so, Cluny, 
who narrowly eyed him, observed the corner of the packet 
of those letters he had been s>o desirous to possess, just 
peeping out from the pocket of Miller's doublet. Cluny 
slipped behind the catchpole^s bark. Rose kept ^ler sta- 
tion at the window, not daring to move on occount of the 
terror in which she held the inquisitors. Miller was busily 
engaged in hunting the gown of grogram taffeta as Cluny 
continued saying, '' And you know, Ralph Miller, the con- 
^quence of securing all papers as directed by thp Bishop 
of Dover, and more especially such as may have a reference 
to treasonable practice^. It were better for you, Ralph 
Miller, did you lose your ears than one such document, 
either by fraud, carelessness, or inattention, since such a 
loss might be to the profit of others, but certainly at your 
own peril." And while he was thus speaking, the cun- 
ning Cluny, having watched his opportunity, softly and 
flffntly drew the packet of letters out of lla\\»Vi lA\^^f ^ 
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pockef, and very quickly slipped them into his own, airir 
never once moved from his station till the more simple and 
unsuspecting catchpole had finished his search. 

By this time Abel had returned, bearing reluctantly a 
large flagon of strong ale for the refreshment of the in- 
quisitors. Cluny knew weU the weak point in MiJIer's 
character, and he now plied the catchpole with cup after 
cup, as fast as he could swallow them. It was the attor- 
ney's object so to muddle Ralph's brains, which at no time 
were of the clearest order, that he might hereafter be in- 
duced to believe he had lost the packet of letters either in 
the house, or when he had quitted it ; the possession of 
those particular letters, fi'om some cause, being necessary 
to Cluny himself. Cluny, it is true, sat down ^ at the 
table with Miller, and affected to take a share of the ale; 
but be was careful only to taste the cup, and to leave 
nearly all the contents of the potent flagon for Ralph, who, 
unable to resist temptation, forgot his business past^ pre- 
sent, and future ; and, fearing the return of the Suffragan 
before he should get to the bottom of his draught, made 
3uch good haste to answer Cluny 's pledge, to the health 
of the Queen and the success of the Commission, that he 
was more tjian bewildered in his ideas, when the return of 
Thornton once more to the oak parlour suddenly put an 
end to this hasty carouse. 

Thornton looked severely at Miller ; and asked Cluny 
what was the meaning of this indulgence in his assistant^ 
at a time when he ought to b6 engaged in the discharge 
of his duty. " Ralph Miller," replied Cluny, ** is one of 
those persons who lack a draught to help them through 
their work. But (he added in a \o\\eT voice, as he looked 
significantly at the Suffragan) the fellow is staunch, very 
useful in his way ; though, 1 grieve to say it, he never 
knows when he has enough ; lacks discretion. Master 
Thornton, — lacks discretion. But we must bear with him, 
since he is no flincher in these necessary matters. You 
had better, perhaps, all things considered, send him for* 
ward with the rest of the officers. * What has your reve- 
rence done with the old heretic and the woman ?" 

" Shut them up in their own barn," replied Thornton^ 
*• while [ went to see matters duly arranged for Friar 
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John in the church. Here, Miller, do you go forward to 
the barn ; take up your satchel ; it seems well loaded. 
The prisoners must forthwith be conducted to Canterbury 
Castle." Miller took up the satchel, heavily laden with ^ 
the spoils of Wilford's small library, and, making sundry 
lateral movements, managed to stagger out of the house, 
nearly knocking down Abel, whom he chanced to meet 
in his way to the door. Cluny also quitted the house. 

Rose, who was in the oak parlour when she heard that 
Thornton was actually proceeding to remove her parents 
from the place where they had lived happily together for 
so many years of peace and love, wept bitterly, and begged 
the Suffragan to let her go to the barn, once more to 
bid them farewell. But Thornton denied this request, 
and bade her employ the short time she haXl to remain in 
the house in collecting what things she might wish to re- 
move for her own use. ^* And for your father, Mistress 
Rose, he is a man,'* said the Suffragan, ^^ that I mucli 
desire to see his own friend, and that he may return again 
like a stray sheep to the true flock, and spare us of the 
Commission the pain of inflicting a wholesome and ne- 
cessary chastisement. Mistress Alice will, I dare say, get 
clear, upon dding penance ; — and for yourself. Mistress 
Rpee, I have an especial kindness for you, and much pity 
for your vouth. If you are wise, no harm will cdme to 
you ; and I will myself take upon me the task of instruct- 
ing your ignorance." 

. ^^ I will hot cumber you," replied Rose, '^ to niake you, 
Master Thornton, the schoolmaster of so simple a n^aid 
as I am ; and I hope that I shall not easily forget what I 
have already learned from my father. I would ask 
nothing of you but to be merciful to my parents." 

*^ I will not hear any dangerous opinions from your lips, 
my pretty blossom !" said Thornton ; ^^ and as for your 
parents, you may do much for them with me. And I, 
considering you a sister in much danger of straying into 
the path of perdition, I will take upon me the charge of 
^our spiritual welfare. So,' be of good cheer, lass," con- 
tinued the Suffragan, kindly taking her by the band ; ^^ and. 
do not mar those pretty looks with sorrow ;" and he bent 
his head as he spiJike ; atid souiehow ot oj^i^x ^^ ^>^- 

Vol* 1,-^4 
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fragan stooped so low that his face came in contact with 
Rose's , blushing lips before she was aware of it, and 
Thornton gave those lips a hearty kiss ; plainly showings 
that however obnoxious the kiss of a heretic might appear 
to him in others, he had no objection at all to it himself, 
when the heretic was seen in the shape of a pretty girL 
Rose'blushed deeply, and started from the Bishop ofDover^ 
hastily exclaiming, " Do you dare" — 

Thornton interrupted her : ^^ Only the kiss of peace, 
my child ; nothing but the kiss of peace, enjoined to the 
members of the true Church, when they would greet each 
other in sisterly or brotherly love. And I now give it you 
with my benison, in the hope that it may drive out the Evil 
Spirit, so that you may come back to the fold of his Ho- 
liness's flock — And so, at present, farewell ! and I will 
not Jose sight of you in the desire to do you good, my 
pretty Rose, in the midst of thorns." 

The Suffragan patted the damsel on the cheek as he 
spoke, and quitting the room, set forward to conduct his 
prisoners towa^'ds Canterbury. 



CHAPTER III. 

Whhn Thornton proceeded to join Cluny and his at- 
tendants, in order to convey Wilford and Alice from the 
barn^ where they had been held in custody for some time, 
he found to his surprise, that the barn was already sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people, who so pressed upon the 
officers standing as a guard over the prisoners within, that 
it was with considerable difficulty they could be kept back. 

The news of what was going forward had been eagerly 
Conveyed by a female servant of Alice to one or two of 
her gossips in the immediate vicinity of the Parsonage 
House ; and these gossips had lost no time in running 
down to the village to spread abroad the dismal tidings of 
the removal of their beloved Pastor from bis people. 

The alarm 8i)read like wildfire ; and, in a few minutes, 
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there was scarcely a farm house, or a cottage, but had 
sent forth its inmates to bewail the fate of Wilford ; to 
see him, if possible, before he was con\reyed to prison, 
to curse his oppressors, and, had it been practicable, to 
have rescued their good father (for so they termed Owen) 
from the clutches of his enemies. Men, women, and 
. children had alike joined the throng ; and no sooner did 
Thornton appear than the uproar became general, and a 
confused sound of shouts, hissings, hootings, curses, and 
imprecations at once burst upon his ears. <^ Silence these 
madmen," said Thornton to the officers ; ^' do your duty, 
and arrest any one who shall dare to interrupt us in the 
discharge of ours, under her Majesty's commission . Who 
is it that is cursing me ?" 

" May it please your Reverence," said catchpole Miller, 
still staggering from the potent effects of the ale ; ^^ may 
it please your Reverence, they are all cursing you." 

" Bring out the prisoners," said Thornton, " and set 
on for Canterbury this moment. Here be times, indeed ! 
wllen the rabble and the dolt-headed mob rail against the 
lawful authorities. Move that fellow from the barn-door ; 
and if he refuses to give place, take him into custody." 

Wilford and Alice were brought out. The tide of pub- 
lic feeling was. now turned for a moment into another 
channel ; for, at the sight of Wilford, all hearts were 
melted into sorrow ; and tears and groans burst from the 
assembly, as the reverend Pastor, with a composed coun- 
tenance, and a meek and unresisting air, appeared before 
his parishioners in the hands of his hard-hearted enemies, 
like a lamb led by butchers to the slaughter. Alice also 
seemed more composed than when she quitted the house. 
But no sooner did she witness the general feeling of sym? 
pathy excited by her condition than her fortitude forsook 
her, and she burst into tears as she spoke a few words of 
farewell to the inhabitants of the village, who could get 
near enough to bid her an afiectionate adieu. 

Thornton, who now earnestly desired to hasten the re- 
moval of the prisoners, again ordered his officers to set 
forward, charging them to secure any one of the mob who 
should distinguish himself in the uproar, since it was impos- 
sible at present to wreak bis vengeance on the whol^^^4^ 
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now asBeaiUed. But so grtsX was tbe burst of popuhr 
indignation, that neitber the authority of Thornton, nor 
tbe threats of his officers, eould keep them within bounds. 

^^ 1 wish/' ^aid Thorntoil to Cluny, who walked by bis 
side, ^' that we liad brought a body of her Grace's guards 
to assist us in coq? eying the prisoner ; the town bill-men 
are «caredy sufficient ; but I did not expect such a scene 
as this." 

*^ It would have been as well," replied Cluny, '^ ^inee 
the military power, l^y virtue of the late proclamation, 
may be called in to assist tbe eeclesiastical. This uproar 
is punishable eveq by the statute." 

^^ Let us tear him from them^" cried a loud voice among 
the crowd , ^^ don't let that fire- and-fagot fellow burn our 
old Pastor for4he sake of the devil and the Pope." — 
^^ Knock them dbwn ! hang up the Attorney ; and let 
Thornton swing upon his wooden god, and see if a gilt 
figure will deliver him/' exclaimed another. — <^ Oh, Wil- 
ford ! Wyferd I our dear pastor, our good father, our 
friend, our beneiBCtor,»U8t we lose you ?" — ^*' Down ^ith 
tyrants and tyranny !" These, and a thousand other lake 
expressions, resounded on all sides, as the Uishop of Dover 
and his ofiicers proceeded, as fast as the throng would let 
them, to convey the prisoners down' the village street. 
As they passed along, an aged and decrepit woman, whose 
iqfirmities had prevented her quitting her cottage, stood 
leaning upop a broom, with which she had been sweeping 
the little entry before ber door. A youth, about twelve 
years old, was stationed near ber, in tbe open pathway ; 
and though he seemed, by the expression of his counte- 
nance, to partake in the general feeling, yet the fixed and 
unaltered position of his head, that was bent down on 
bis bosom, showed that be was incapable of observing 
passing objects. ^^ Why does not thut youngster draw 
back, and make way for the Bishop ?" said Cluny to an 
officer ; ^^ the obstruction is contumacious and impudent. 
Move out of the way^ boy ; don't you see the most wor- 
shipful Sttfiragan of Dover is coming ?" 

*^No," replied the boy; ^*I am blind. But granny 
wishes me to beg the good lather's blesring as he passes 
•long.'' 
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^< ThoQ bast it, my child,— thou bast it," said Thornton ; 
and, with an assumed air of sanctity, he laid his hand 
upon the head of the blind boy as he spoke* 

^* Not thy blessing, Thornton !" exclaimed the old wo* 
man, who saw the action and heard what passed, ^^ Not 
the blessing of a mass-monger, and an idol- worshipper, 
and a blood-spiller, like thee. It is not thy blessing that 
I would^'seek for my Tommy. Take off that bloody hand 
from my boy's head ; take^it off, I say ; for thy god is as 
blind as my poor grandson's eyes ; and he is deaf too, — 
deaf as the god of the priests of Baal : for if you cry to 
him from morn till eventide, he will not hear you. Per- 
chance he sleepeth ! But the true God shall hear you, 
and He shall wake up to crush you and your cruel com- 
pany." 

" Who is that decrepit old wretch," inquired Thornton, 
<^ that bawls like a mad woman at her Majesty's Commis- 
sion ?" 

" It is Gammer Plaise," said a stander-by. " She be 
t!i« village potecary and midwife, and cures cows as well 
as children, if they be sick." 

^^ She has an evil eye, I suspect," said Thornton. 

^^ If she has, shp comes under the statute of the 33d of 
Henry VIII." cried Cluny, ^^ against witches and witch- 
craft. Only see what a bent back she has — a sure sign 
that she has long been ridden by the devil : and her nose 
and chin, that almost meet, look as if she C9uld use them 
like hooks, to hold him fast by the tail. I '11 make a note 
of lier in my book as a suspected person." 

" Do so," said Thornton. " And are you, my lad, a 
follower of that old bedlamite, your granny ? Has she 
taught you her abomin&tions ?" 

^^ She has taught me to love God and to obey His Com* 
mandments," replied the blind boy, ^^ and to obey my 
spiritual teachers, pastors, and masters." 

^^ And whom do you call your spiritual teachers, pastors, 
and masters ?" said Thornton* 

^^ Good Master Wilford, our father," answered the boy. 

^^Oh! what a foul heretic is that man," said Cluny, 
'^ who leads astray a whole parish, old women, little boys, 
and all. And we can't mpve, you see^ most K«h^i^iA^ 

4* 
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SuffiragaB) without his ^aXLing op a riot contrary to law, 
and in contempt of the high authority of these realms. 
Go back, lad ; and, if you are wise, leav^e that old woman, 
your granny, or she will bring you into Irouble." 

^^ Don't go back, Tommy^" cried Gammer Plaise, as 
loud as she could shout ; don't go back. Ask the good 
man's blessing, or you shall want mine. Stand to the 
truth in the light of day, and glorify God and magnify His 
saints and His martyrs, though the Pope himedf, with his 
excommunications, and his rods, s^d his racks, and his 
curses, and his priests, and his faggots, and his fires, and 
his purgatory, and his devils, stood before you^ and fought 
you with them all. Down on your knees, boy ! down, 
and beg Master Wilford's blessing, as you value body 
and soul ; for you were a poor, blind, orphan boy, and 
Master Wilford has been a father to you. You are fother- 
less by the wicked, but be took you up. Down on your 
knees, I say, though I'homton should roast you for it, as 
Bonner once threatened he would do to Tomkins, in a dry 
pan over a slow fire, afler the Spanish fashion.'* 

The blind boy obeyed bis grandmother ; and, feeling 
about him for a moment in the crowd, he at last caught 
Wilford by the gown, as he stood between two ofiioers^ 
who were conducting him along ; fell on his knees before 
hun, and, holding his hands pressed together, turned the 
sightless balls of his eyes up to heaven, as he raised his 
head and said, ^^ Dear Master Wilford, bless me bofore 
you go to prison ; and if a poor child's prayer can do you 
good, these wicked people shan't keep you long from us." 

^' God bless you, my poor child !" said Wilford ; <^ be 
a good boy, mind your duty to God and man, be a comfort 
to your grandmother in her old age, and, though God has 
been pleased to deprive you of tl^ light of this world. He 
aball more than recompense you by that light of His 
blessed Spirit, before which there is no darkness* And 
remember. Tommy, to be peaceful, and to obey thjB lawful 
authorities, for His sake who has giyen them the power. '^ 

^^ G^ up, boy,— get up!" cried ThornUm ; ^^ you stop 
our progress. Get up this minute l" 

^' Stend out of the way« child 1" said Cluny, ^^ or your 
ki^^alllMiojr walking staff, for your insolence to the 
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Biflhop of Dover, in obstructiDg his progress. I shall be 
borne t)ut bj the law, if I strike you in assisting his Re- 
verence." 

<^ Don't touch the child T' exclaimed old Gammer 
Plaise,*-*** don't touch so much as a hair of his head ; 
for if you do,^Master Attorney, I'll knock out your brains 
with my broomi with as little remorse as ever you showed 
to ruin the most wronged man (hat came to. you in his 
need. 1 know you, Thomas Cluny ; I remember you 
before Bonner and Thornton took you up out of the dirt, 
to put their own dirty work upon you. 1 remember you 
when you stood in the stocks for picking a lock in the 
good Widow Littlewit's house at Canterbury, and all the 
boys spattered you with rotten eggs, and every cild wife 
shook her mop at you, and you slunk af\er the constable's 
heeb like a beaten dog that hangs down bis tail and ears." 

While old Gammer Plaise bawled out this address as 
loud and as fast as she could, in order to expose the attor- 
ney in the eyes of the villagers, Cluny, to show his own 
contempt of her assertions, and his authority, gave the 
poor blind boy a hearty cuff, because he did not get fast 
enough out of the way. Gammer Plaise lifted up her 
broom, and would have made good her threats, could her 
old limbs have kept pace with her intentions*; but her 
feeble arm, unable to manage her weapon, let it fall, and 
Clunj escaped with no other punishment than a hoot from 
the |K>pulace, with cries of ^^ Shame, shame ! to strike 
the poor blind child." 

" *^No shame at all," said Thornton; *' my Secretary 
acts under the Commission, and has a right to use personal 
force, if persuasion will not avail in the execution of his 
duty ; and that little heretic has shown himself such, by 
begging a blessing of a man so arrested and accused as 
the prisoner. Good people, stand back, and cease this 
uproar, and let us pass in peace." 

Gammer Plaise now raised her broom at the suffiragan 
himself. ^^ What i" she cried, ^* do you, Thornton, en- 
courage that dirty fellow that hangs at your skirts, to beat 
mj Tommy ? but this is a small thing compared to what 
you 4q to yonder good man. You take from us our 
minister, our fiiend, our comfort. But luu'k f ou^ Tbi^roL- 
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ton! you, called me a witch just now, because I am old and 
broken down with sorrow, and labour, and care, to see 
these times. But, witch or no witch, I will be to you a 
prophet of evil for the deed you do this day." 

Thornton was about to interrupt her. • ^^ Let her go 
on," said Cluny ; ^^ she shook her broom at me just now, 
as witches are wont to do ; that's something worthy noting. 
Let her say her say, — it will be evidence against her, and 
I am a witness." 

^^ Hark you, Thornton !" continued the old woman ; 
'^ you, and your fellows in blood, Bonner, and the rest of 
you, burnt^at Smithfie^d, my only son, the father of yonder 
poor blind lad. You first apprehended him, forsooth, be- 
cause he was a bargeman to the Lady Jane Dudley ; and 
you burnt my son, between you, for a heretic and a traitor. 
But I live to curse you for the deed. I live to tell you, 
I'hornton, that the blood of saints and martyrs shall rise 
gp against you at the day of doom. That you and your 
Queen Jezebel, who now seats herself in high places, and 
sends out her people, saying, " Slay me this man, and 
burn me that, that 1 may make a 'sacrifice of a precious 
odour, to do incense to the Beast in his scarlets at Rome; 
she, I tell you, shall fall ; her reign and yours shall be short- 
ened. Ye shall triumph for a while ; ye shall slay, and 
revel, and delight ye in the blood of God's people, till 
God has proved His own ; but then ye shall fall, like the 
rebellious Spirit, never to rise again ; and men shall say 
of her, ^ Take this cursed woman and bury her, for she is 
a king's daughter.' And death shall call you hence, like 
a thief in the night, that slays the man of the house, when 
he\ thought the doors were made fast against him." 

*'• High treason!" said Cluny; "she imagines the 
Queen's death. Shall I take her into custody now, or 
deal with her hereafter ?" 

" Not now," answered Thornton ; "it will but add to 
tlie uproar. Note down her words, and you can send the 
billmen from the Castle to apprehend her at your leisure." 

** Thornton," said Wilford mildly, for he saw to what 
danger the vehemence of Gammer Plaise exposed her, 
"show mercy to that poor old woman. Her son was 
burnt at Smithfield; and whenev^c an? circan|sfcgi9^ 



brin^ that sad pass to her mind, ehe is half beside 
herself. 

^ ^^ She is a prettysatnpleof your flock, Master Wilford/' 
replied Thornton : ^^ do you suffer your parishioners thus 
to utter treason, and stir up strife, and rail against the 
Queen's Highness, in the public streets ? Wilford, Wil- 
ford, this woman's conduct were alone sufficient to con- 
demn you. You have badly filled your station, and I fear 
you are a naughty pretender to the truth of lawful su- 
premacy and sway." 

^' So &r from it, Master Thornton," answered Wilford, 
^^that it was not longer ago than last Sunday, thai Idis- 
coursed to my parishioners a homily of my own composi- 
tion, on the text of obedience to the powers that be ; as 
these good people will bear me witness." Wilford turned 
towards some of the inhabitants as he spoke ; but the 
crowd was now too much moved calmly to listen to any 
appeal. The circumstance of Cluny striking the blind 
boy, the imprecations, and violent discourse of Gammer 
Plaise, had all helped to stir tbem up to a feeling of irrita- 
tion and wrath, that amounted almost to madness. Some 
struck the officers, others ventured even to assault the 
Kshop ; and so great was the fury of the populace, that, 
had Wilford been of a more artful or daring character, in 
th^e moments of general uproar and confusion, he might 
have attempted, and perhaps with success, his escape. 
But 80 far was he from taking advantage of the circum- 
stance, that he now loudly called upon his parishioners to 
hear him, and at length was suffered to address the people. 
^^ What ! my beloved brethren," said the good man, ''^ is 
it thus you reward me for all the benefits that, under God, 
I have endeavoured to bestow upon you ? Will you make 
me believe that I have taught you your duty in vaiii? 
These men, in whose hands it has pleased Almighty Provi- 
dence to place me, — these men are but the instruments of 
the lawful Sovereign, Mary Queen of England — a Queen, 
though it may be a severe one, whom God has placed 
over you. But she U you^ Queen and mine, and we can- 
not resist her authmty without dpsobedience to his word, 
who has said resistance is punished with death both of 
hody and sopl. I am innocent, my dear brethren^ of ib:^ 
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things charged against me ; I am a freeborn Englishman, 
and, as such, cannot fall but by the laws of my country. 
I shall be e&amined, tried, and heard in my defence : do 
not, therefore, interrupt the exercise of a power against 
which God himself has taught us we must not rebel. And, 
believe me, that, armed as I am with a clear conscience 
and a reliance on Heaveti, 1 feel my hesCrt light within 
me ; I feel that 1 am going to my trial, to be proved at the 
bitter waters of strife, but that my deliverer is at hand. 
Pray for me, nay weep for me ; but remember, 1 beseech 
you, the lessons I have so often taught you in yonder 
church, and do not let my sorrow be the occasion of your 
sin. I rebuke you now, to save you hereafter : — ^silence, 
submission, and resignation, these are things that I require 
at your hands, that we may not part in anger, but^ as we 
have lived, in the bond of peace and charity." 

The serious and emphatic manner, the composed 
aspect, with which Wilford made this address to the assem- 
bly, sensibly adected all hearts. That violence which had 
before raged like the tumult of a stormy ocean, was in a 
moment calmed ; and tears ran fast down the poor peo- 
ple's cheeks, as they begged pardon of their pastor for 
what they had said or done to offend him ; and sobbed out 
a last farewell, in voices rendered inarticulate with grief. 
The old invoked blessings upon his head, the women 
begged blessings of him for their children, the stout and 
the young men eagerly pressed about him and wrung him 
by the hands ; and children, nay almost infants, though 
incapable of knowing the cause of so much sorrow, never- 
theless sympathized in its effects, and cried for company, as 
they called out " Daddy Wilford 's going away — kiss us, 
daddy. And don 't stay long, and come back again, and 
I wOnU cry if you will," said a little girl who hung upon 
his Igown, as he patted her on the head, and endeavoured 
to disengage himself from her tiny hand. 

But neither threats, nor exhortations, nor tears, nor 
sorrow, could operate with old Gammer Plaise, sa as to 
silence her tongue, -^he railed at Thornton, at Bonner at 
Harpsfield, and at the Queen ; and, as the Bishop of Dover 
passed her door, she once more shook her broom at him \ 
and calling her dog, with many a hoot and hiss, endea* 
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voured to set the animal about TlioTnton's beels, in tlie 
hope that it would bite him. A knot of idle boys had 
gathered themselves near her, to listen to her discourse, 
and to stare at what was going on ; and, ever ready for 
mischief, they clapped their hands and encouraged the 
dog, which ran about Thornton, so as to avoid the blows 
akned at its head by the Suffragan, who attempted to 
knock it down with his staff; and barked, snarled, and 
yelped ; while the boys snatched up the stones that lay 
about, and fairly pelted Thornton, Cluny, and their attend- 
ants, with a shower of them, as they set forward and 
quitted the village of Wellminster. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ojs the evening of that day which saw Owen Wilford 
removed from his house and his parishioners, in the cruel 
manner we have detailed in our last chapter, Rose and 
her faithful attendant, Abel Allen, completed their ar- 
rangements for securing such necessaries as might be 
found useful to Wilford, Alice, and themselves ; since 
Thornton, something contrary to his general custom, had 
allowed of such things being removed. The greater part 
of these necessaries thiey bestowed for the time present in 
the houses of some of the villagers, who were all eager 
in affording assistance to the unhappy and persecute<l 
family ; while Rose, knowing well the poverty of her 
humble friends, and fearing to bring them into trouble oji 
her account, should she remain in any one of their dwell- 
ings, determined for the present to take up her lodging 
with an honest widow, the sidter of Abel Allen, in Can* 
terbury. There she would be. near the prison of liBr 
parents ; and she resolved, instead of giving way to her 
feelings, to make such exertions as she could to do them 
service; and hoped, by the daily labour of her handid, (as 
nhe bad much skill with her neeSle,) to contribute htr 
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mite to their comforts, and to maintain herself, without 
being chargeable to her faithful but poor adherents. 

All was DOW prepared. Old Abel clenched a stout oak 
staff, and, offering his arm to his young Mistress to sup- 
port her in her walk, proposed that they should set on for 
Canterbury before the night closed in upon therr^ ; and 
Thornton had threatened them both with imprisonment^ 
if his orders were disobeyed, or if they were found to re* 
main in the house on the following morning. This was a 
trying moment for poor Rose. She had lived from child- 
hood in the house she was now to quit for the first time 
in her life, and to quit too under circumstances of such 
deep distress. Here she had Jiiyed in innocence and hap- 
piness ; here she had seen her parents dwell together in 
peace and love for so many years. But now, when she 
looked around and saw all forsaken — the image of sor- 
row and desolation that was presented to her view, so 
much overpowered her, tbat,^ desirous to compose her 
feelings before she set out, she excused herself to old 
Allen, bidding him fetch something from another part of 
the premises, and, ^ing she would rejoin him in a short 
time, she retired iiifo the little garden at the back of the 
house, to indulge her tears unobserved, and to endeavour 
to regain that fortitude, she fel^ to be so necessary to her 
in this trying hour. 

Not long af\er Rose hadt quitted the house, a stranger 
was observed to pass hastily through the village of Well- 
minster,' and, without sto|$ping a moment by the way* or 
noticing any thing in his progress, he came directly up 
the pathway that Sd to the mansion of the pastor. The 
stranger was a young man, of a tall and comely person ; 
but his features expressed a character of thoughlfulneas, 
that bordered on melancholy* He was wrapped in a 
large black cloak of Greneya taffeta, and his brows were 
shaded by a broad- flapped hat of foreign fashion, entirely 
differing in form fiom the English close cap of the day. 
He had arms at his girdle, and in his hand he carried such 
a light staff, or riding-rod, as it was usual with gentlemen 
fo take upon a journey. 

The stranger struck upon the door of Wilfbrd's house 
with hi^ staff, but no onie ^sWered (his call for admlssilon, 
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since old Abel Allen was busied in an out-house, where 
Rose had sent him to seek something, while she herself 
retired into the garden ; and the other domestic, a female 
servant of Alice, was employed in removing her own 
apparel to a neighbour's cottage. 

The stranger, finding that no one came to the door, 
laid his hand upon the latch, raised it, and, without farther 
ceremony, entered the house. He then walked into the 
kitchen, being the first apartment that lay open before 
him near the entry. It was deserted and the kitchen 
chimney, whose well-piled hearth is the sure indication of 
good cheer, hospitality, and social feeling in an English 
country house, now presented an appearance as cheerless 
as the stranger's visit. The fire was out, not even a fagot 
mouldering into embers lay upon the hearth. There 
was neither fire nor comfort to be found here ; the stran- 
ger quitted the kitchen, and went directly to the oak 
parlour. 

The oak parlour was also empty, and he started with 
surprise at the appearance of general confusion, still visi* 
ble from the ransacking and rummaging so lately made 
by Cluny and Miller. An empty flagon and tankards 
were seen upon the table, find a stool or two lay overturned 
upon the ground. A couple of large armed and carved 
oak chairs stood, the one on this, and the other on that 
side of the chimney. In one of these, a dog, with its nose 
resting upon its hind-legs, lay sleeping ; but as the stran- 
ger approached, the dog started, and set up a fierce bark ; 
in another moment, as if the animal recognised in this 
intruder an old acquaintance, it made one bound from the 
chair to the feet of the stranger, and leaped and daf^ced 
about him, — now jumping so high as almost to reach his 
shoulder, — again, bending its head and stretching out its 
fore-paws, came fawning and crouching before him, and 
whined with impatience to be noticed and greeted in his 
turn. 

" Poor Pincher !" said the stranger as he patted the ani- 
mal on the head ; " poor Pincher I it is many a long day ^ 
since we met, but you have not forgotten me ; and there 
is, I see, no friend, save yourself, to welcome me here." 

The alarm that had been given by the do^i^^Oaa^^^ 
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ears of pld Abel Allen as he was coq(iingV)wards the 
kitchen^ and whilst the stranger was in the act of return- 
ing the caresses of the dog, Allen stood before him* The 
stranger and the serving-man looked at each other in 
silence fpr a moment. The latter lifted up his hands and 
eyes, and at length so far recovered from his surprise as to 
exclaim, " Good God f is it you ?'* 

" Yes,'"^answered the stranger, ''I believe I am still 
myself, though many things have happened that might 
have changed the nature of a better man since we last 
parted. But what means ail this ?^' he continued, as he 
glanced his eye around, and pointed with his hand to the 
confusion of the room ; '* what does it mean ? For God's 
sake, tell me, though 1 fear to ask it, — where is my father ? 
How fares my mother ? and where is Rose ?'' 

Abel shook his head, and wringing the stranger by the^ 
hand, he said, " Don't ask me, don't ask me. Til tell you 
all anon. But oh, my young master ! my dear Master Ed- 
ward ! what made you come back again in such times as 
these ? Why did you not mind your father's counsel, and 
stay where you were ? You can dohim no good here, but 
only bring him into more trouble." 

" I do not know what you ^mean," replied Edward ; 
^^ but I can no longer endure this suspense. Tell me the 
worst at once ; what has happened ? Where are my 
parents?" 

Abel remained silent. He hung down his head ; he 
looked up, and wiped his eyes. 

"Tell me, for God's sake!" repeated Edward Wil- 
ford : " I can bear to hear it ; indeed, 1 can ; — I can bear 
any thing but this suspense." 

" Your father is in prison," said old Abel : and he 
turned aside his head, as if he would not witness the ex- 
pression of the unhappy son's feeling at hearing such 
intelligence. 

Edward turned as pale as. death. " In prison !" he ex- 
claimed ; " where ? — for what ?'* 

" Thornton fetched him from us but this day," con- 
tinued Abel ; ^* so you may know all the rest without my 
speaking another word." 

"Thornton! Thornton!" repeated Edward Wilford, 
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in great agitation ; ^^ Oh God ! is tJutt man my father's 
keeper ? then he myst fall, — but I will bear it. — Go on, 
Abel ; tell me the rest — you see I bear it ; you see 1 do : 
I have not shed a tear." And Edward paced the room 
distractedly as he spoke, while his lips quivered and his 
bosom heaved in tumultuous agitation. Where is my mo- 
ther ? — tell me, where is my poor old mother ?" 

" That devil, Thornton," said Abel — and he struck his 
hand upon the table — ^^ has taken her up for a harlot, and 
she is had to prison too." 

" It is a lie !" exclaimed Edward — and the blood rushed 
into his face in a torrent as he spoke, — ^^ she is my father's 
chaste and honourable wife. Dares the villain thus assai} 
the honour of my mother's name ?" 

^^ Ay, and he gives foul names to you and your sister 
too,'' continued Allen : ^' he as good as said you were 
born legitimate^ or smue such Latin word, that the priests 
use when they mean to make out an honest man's children 
to be no better than bastartls.'* 

Wilford, fired al hearing this, and claspmg with his 
hand the haft of the short s^ord, or dagger, that he wore 
at his side, exclaimed in a tone of voice rendered deep 
and impetuous by passion — " I will seek out Thornton, 
and if he is a man he shall answer this to me I" 

Abel went up to him, and laid his hands upon his 
shoulders, and endeavoured to soothe his young master as 
he said, *^ Don't now* don't be rash! Thornton is a 
priest, and there is no making him fight, you know ; for 
the Pope has given him a shaven crown, and the devil 
shelters him under the hood that covers it. And think, into 
what trouble you would bring yourself, only to talk of 
fighting such a man. Dear iM aster Edward, think of your 
poor father . and mother ; it may be, you may do them 
some good ; but, sure, it would be wicked to make them 
more unhappy than they are just now. And besides, 
think of your sister, Mistress Rose, an innocent young 
thing as she is, and no father to care about her, .nor mother 
DOW to look after her, and nobody but you and ibe to 
comfort her. Do be charv of vpurself, if it is only for the^ 
sake of your sister." w A 

" WeU, well," said EflfWa Wilford, ^«l will Irj Vk> 
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govern my feelings. I will be prudent But when I hear 
Thornton's name, when I recollect i^ll that pe has done 
already, and may do hereafter, I am ready to burst with 
indignation at the thought of hisvillany. And where is 
my sister ? But I need not ask ; I suppose she shares in 
the common fate, and is in prison too." 

" No, she is not ; she is not, dear Master Edward," re- 
plied Allen ; <^ she bears up her heart better than you do. 
She is just stepped into the garden, and Fll go to her, 
and say that you are here, that you may not startle her as 
you did me just now, to see you come home so sudden, 
when we all thought you were at Frankfort. And do 
take a sample of her ; for somehow or other. Master Ed- 
ward, I don't know how it is, but you young men catch 
fire and speak hot words, and often kill each other in your 
quarrels ; but women, though they cry oftener than we 
do, yet, after all, they bear up trouble with more patience 
and more heart than half of us men do. So Dl go and 
call Mistress Rose to you ; — and io pluck up your spirits, 
and don't look so sad when she comes." 

While Allen made this speech, Wilford stood fixed in 
thought, with hi^ hand resting upon the back of a chair. 
^He did not answer the old servant, but motioned him with 
his hand to ^o and do as he intended. 

In a short time Allen returned, accompanied by his 
young mistress. Rose flew towards her brother, and in a 
moment ihey were locked in each other's arms. '* My 
dear Edward," said she, " how glad I am to see you ! — 
. but how sorry I am you come at such a time as this !^^ 
And she wept, and kissed, and welcomed her brother by 
turns. 

^^ And you, my dear sister, how glad I am indeed ,to sec 
you I" said Edward ; ** and how you are grown. Rose ! 
you are quite a woman now ! BUt oh, my dear Rose ! 
this Is a sad, sad home to come to ! Think of our pa- 
rents. How shall I bear to meet them !" 

" I do indeed thmk of them," replied Rose, " but I try 
to think what I may do for theib ; and it seems to me, my 
dear brother, that the best thing children can do for . their ] 
parents in tfare hour of th^£ trouble, is to comfort them, 
atid for their sakes to hide,^^|hey can, those feelings that 
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Will but iidd a fresh weight of sorrow to the burden 
already upon them. , 

"You are right, Rose, — quite right," said Edward; 
" you teach me what I ought to do ; I will try to practise 
your lesson. But, tell me, how came this sad chance 
upon my father? For I conclude, by Thornton's t^ing 
him away/ that he is accused of heresy." 

"Ay, God help us! he is indeed," answered Rose. 
" I can tell you very little of the matter as it happened, 
though I am not without ray own thoughts as tothe cause 
of his arrest, but I would not tell my father ; for you know 
how angry he used to be with me for suspicion, and 
would chide me if I spoke my mind when it was unfavour- 
able to another." 

** I know. Rose," said Wilford, " that before I left Eng- 
land you showed some disposition to a freedom of remark 
on the character of others that our good father deemed 
uncharitable, and he took pains to crUsh the vice he feared - ' 
in you, before it had gained strength by indulgence." 

^' I hope I am not so uncharitable, brother," repfied 
Rose, *^ in the present instance. But 1 am sure, whatever 
I may think of our cousin. Sir Fraincis Morgan^ that his own 
behaviour will justify my worst thoughts; and I cannot 
help suspecting that Morgan is our father's enemy, and 
has been the stirrer of all this mischief." 

*' Tell me, what makes you think so ?" inquired Wil' 
ford impatiently. " I know^enough, too much of Mor*- 
gan already," he added as he sighed deeply. " But what 
* interest could he have in harming our father, especially as, 
you know, he is nephew to our mother, her late sister's 
only son ?" 

" Morgan has never beep near us," answered Rose, 
" since yoy left England. But, on the Sabbath before the 
last, I saw him in the church, when our father preached 
[ against the worshipping of popish idols, ujighe useless- 
ness of prayers for the dead, and otj^^^Hts of the 
Romish doctrine. ' I am Aj^juit I jA^^Hrancis Mor- 
gan making notes of th J^^^KS^^^H^id you ever 
know him make notes o^^^^B^^-nay, did y^u ever 
know him go to hear a sl^^H^any good purpose ?'* 

^^ You conclude, then," sHPRlfordi " that it U il^x^^x^ 
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who has stirred on Thomtim to act agudst our fatber as 
he has done?" 

^^ I do think that he majr have he^>ed to do it,", replied 
Ilose ; ^' though my father says Thornton has \iSSn his 
enemy ever since they hved together with Cranmer as his 
secretaries^ when my father found out that Thornton had 
betrayed^iis master." 

^^ I knew Morgan to be wild, extravagant, and selfish,'^ 
said Wilford; ^^ but I never yet suspected him of being 
a bigot. Indeed, I thought he was of no religion, but 
conformed for his own safety to any worship of the times, 
without troubling himself about the faith of others. I 
cannot, therefore, see what good it could do him to hurt 
our father." , 

" Well, 1 may be mistaken," said Rose ; " but now lell 
me, why ypu left Frankfort, when, not long since, my fa- 
ther wrote tabid you remain there for /your own safety ?*' 

" Did he so ?'* exclaimed Edward : "1 haVe never re- 
ceived' his letter. I cannot now enter into a full detail of 
particulars ; but you know, I believe, that I have acted 
under letters of permission from the Emperor to pass and 
repass the seas. My own*fbject, in making use of this 
permission, was to assist Master Boyer, of London, in his 
mercantile transactions. 1 did so ; but, at the same time, 
I undertook the charge, hazardous enough had I been dis- 
covered, of conveying the bounty of the merchants of Lon- 
don, who in their hearts are of the reformed faith, to their 
suffering brothers, the exiles of Frankfort. A sad dissen- 
sion has broken out amotig them on points of the liturgy. 
Calvin and Knox are at variance. And Dr. Cox, the tutor 
to the late King Edward, arrived also as an exile at Frank- 
fort; and there standing up for the liturgy, as it was read 
in our churches in the reign of his royal pupil, he gave 
offence to Knox. - I grieve to say it, but our Church at 
Frankfort dflHM itself into |»arties; and those of the 
Doctor's T^^^hanished Knox ttie Scot, on an absurd 
charge — ^^^^^^hB|^6 wi^tayjkny years past was trai^ 

^^ My father will ^Hj^^K^r of these divisions," said 
Rose, *'^ since he thinksV^^Mr, more than ever, the Re- 
formed Church should b^^im ip itself i-^'but go on." 
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u In short,'' cotttinued Edward, " what with party spirit 
and dissenaioiw, many of our exil«s lost their foreign 
friends ; *nd they are now in such want and affliction, that 
I offered to risk a journey iato England, as well to obtain 
for them money and supplies, as to gain my father's 
opinicfn on some points of their disputes, in the hope to 
make peace; for they hold his instructions in or^at esti- 
mation, knowing him to have been the friend offi])ranmer, 
and once a pastor at Frankfort. This is the clbse of my 
once more putting my foot on English ground, for 1 had 
hoped never again to return." 

" What can you mean by that, brother ?'' said Rose 
'^ It is a most unkind speech. Surely, foreign parts and 
foreign friends cannot have made you so soon* forget 
fathep^ mother, sister, and T^oun try, that you should say you 
had hoped never to see them more." 

" Forgive' me, Rose," replied j^dward ;/''I — I xlid not 
mean that forget you ! do you thjnk, Rose, that I could 
forget my home and my family ? Gpd knows how 1 have 
remembered you all ; how I have prayed for you, and that * 
i might but once more see tou all in England safe and 
happy, and secure in better tkne^ ; and then I could have 
laid my head in my grave, and bid farewell to this world 
for ever ! I have had many, many bitter remembrances 
of you all." 

" Of us whojove you so, Edward ?" said Rose ; "but. 
I will not reproach you for saying so, because I see how 
it ^ Yon are half heart-broken by these times. And 
;ome home worn with toil and travel, and to find 
Tance as this is to welcome you, — it is enough to 
say hasty and unkind words. So, kiss me, my 
^er, and do try to take comfort." 
looked steadfastly in his sister's face, and kissed 
affection the most sincere. *• You are a dear 
" he said : ",and I am a brother unworthv of 
have not half requited your tenderness as it de»- 
But I will be a brother, 41 ose ; I will he kirMler 
le future ;" and again he pressed her to his embrace. . 
Old Abel wiped hi? eyes ; for, though he had been in 
the room during this discourse, he had respectfully for- 
borne to interrupt it. *^ It glads my old lv<i^\\. \ft %^"^ 
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this," said the faithful creature. ^^ Oh, it is a blessed thing 
to live together in brotherly love. My ehildren," con- 
tinued he, as he came up to them and took the hand of 
each, *^ do not think a poor roan too free if he gives you 
counsel. I have seen the latrth of you both. 1 remem- 
ber you, Master Edward, when you were a stout cherry- 
cheeked boy, as gamesome as a young lamb ; and you 
would follfw afler Abel Allen, and get him to play with 
you at bliiil hob half the hve-long clay. And you, Mis- 
tress Rose, were of a less frolicsome mood. You loved, 
when you were a little girl scarce a hand high,-— you loved 
to sit on my knee and to hear me tell you old tales about 
the thing^ I had seen when I was young, and , especially 
about the coronation of the Lady Ann Boteyn ; and yoli 
would then dress you up in your mother's paafls and frows, 
and would play Lady Ann about the house like a little 
queen. But you wept when 1 told you x»f her sore fate ; 
and I loved you for being a tender-Jiearted child." 

These reminiscences of former days, for a moment led 
;. old Abel from the theme of his discourse; else he was 
not very garrulous at any time. However, he returned to 
his subject. ^^ I love to call, up^ past days,'' said Abel, 
" because I think we should do so when they have been 
happy ones ; and to thank God for them in those seasons 
when He pleases to give us darker hours. But^what I 
.would say is this, my children :v-There are but two of 
you, brother and sister, — you are babes of the same pa- 
rents. You have hung at the same breast, when you w^e 
as poor and as helpless as a bird just fledged. I h; 
you sleeping together, fast locked in each oth( 
when you were infants ; and God's angels stood 
watch by your bed. You have knelt and praye< 
}n the same faith ; you have a father common toj 
-^HAve then but one interest — one heart, Be< 
and comfortable to oae another, in th^ daj 
tnouble; and the blessing of that God, who delij 
the love of His servants, shall be upon you both." 

The brother and sister were both sensibly affectet 
this feeling admonition frpm their old and faithful servanf 
and they both assured him, they would never forget his 
instructions. .Rose, whose eyes had scarcely wandered 
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from her brother since he came into the house, now re- 
marked, that she thought he was altered a good deal since 
he had last left England. ^^ You are much browner in the 
face than yoii used to be, Edward," said she, '^though I 
do not mind (hat ; but you have lost your colour, and you 
have fluch a sad, fixed look, that it seems as if it were 
habitual to you, and not alone owing to what has so lately 
happened." , ' 

Wilferd pleaded fatigue and anxiety of mind. 

^^ I will get you some refreshment ; 1 '11 go and tap the 
fresh cask of ale," said Abel Allen, ,^^ and I hope you will 
drink as much as you can, for it would be a pity to leave 
it all, as we must do, for that Spanish friar, John de Willa 
Garcina, as they call him, to guzzle and drink healths %o 
the Pope in it" 

" What ! Friar John de Villa Garcina !" exclaimed Ed- 
ward, " is he to succebrf my father here in Wellminster ?" 

^^ He is to do so for the time being," repHed Rose. 

^< He is one. of the most artful of ail the Jesuits," said 
Wilford, " that King Phihp brought over with him from 
Spain : and he it was who was set upon Crahmer to 
make him sign his recantation. Must he succeed our 
father?'' 

Rose sighed as she answered ^^ Yes." Abel Allen re- 
turned with some refreshment for his young m.aster. ^^ I 
have tasted nothing since I came onshore at Dover," said 
Edward ; ^' I would not rest a moment on the road, so 
anxious was I to reach home. I lefl my horse in Canter- 
bury, that 1 might come hither in private, by crossing the 
fields. I have reached what I hoped to find my hom#; 
but, alas ! how do I find it !" 

Rose and Allen were silent ; and, observing the pale 
and sad looks of Edward Wilford, they pressed him to 
takje food and drink. He partook but slightly of either. 
*'" Why, you have hardly tasted the ale," said Abel, " and 
I thought you would have liked it ; for I brewed it myself, 
{ 4ot| thinking it would cotne to a Spanish friar's mouth. 
'^ t so it is ; we labour and toil, and as the Scripture says, 
ay up goods, but know not who shall gather them. Do 
taste another cup." 

" No, no more," replied Wilford ; '* I h9.ve i\o vg^^N^^ 
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— I have no relish for it. I am quite out of heart. " And, 
rising" from his seat, Edward paced the room, till, coming 
near the door, he stood still, and looking with fixed atten- 
tion at the arm-chair hy the chimney-side, he burst into 
a flood of tears. 

" Don't look at that," said Allen ; " I see what you are 
thinking of." 

" And th^re,'' ^aid Wilford, pointing to the chair,— 
*^ there . he used to sit : I think I see him now, with his 
venerable white hairs and his mild and manly face, as he 
would sit and read the Bible to us. Rose. And now I 
•look and find but his empty place. God give me pa- 
tience !•— This is too much." 

" Don't, don't talk so," said old Abel. " You have . 
set Mistress Rose a-crying. Come,' we must go at last. 
So, let us think of leaving the house. 

*' Leave the house I" exclaimed Wilford. " Must my • 
siste^ be turned out of her father's house ?" 

*' You forget," replied Rose, " that I told you, Friar 
John de Villa Garcina is to take possession of the cure ; 
and this, you know, is but the house appointed for the 
parish minister." 

" True, true," said Wilford ; " I remember it too well : 
and where are you going, Rose ? where will you find a 
home?" 

** God will not forsake me, brother," answered Rose, 
cheerfully ; " though I grant it is a heavy pass for me. 1 
have no friends of any consequence in this neighbourhood^ 
and I fear to bring my poor ones into trouble on my ac- 
cent ; 30 I intend to lodge me for the present with^ood 
Widow Littiewit, this honest man's sister ; and perhaps, 
Edward, she may have a bed to spare for you ; for since 
she has been a poor widow, she chiefly lives by >yhat she 
can make of her lodgings." 

" I will warrant she will find a bed for Master Edward," 
said Abel Allen ; ^^ and 1 don^t know where I am to rest ; 
but I and Pinche^ will find a bed soniewhere. We are 
botli x>\d servants of the family, and we will neither of us 
stay behind to serve a Spanish friar, nor desert our mas- 
ters in their distress ; and Pincher I am sure is no friend to 
(he Pope or the devil, but as faithful a dog as ever wagged 
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a tail.'* Pincher seemed conscious of the eulogium 
Abel bestowed upon him, since he looked up in his mas- 
ter's face, and vfngged his tail as if he assented to the 
proposition, 

Edward Wiiford now sjummoned up all his fortitude, and 
prepared to conduct his- sister to Canterbury. " I will 
see my lather ; 1 will see him to-night : so, be of good 
cheer, !Elose, and let us trust in God, and endeavour to 
practi9c the duty of submission." » 

'^-l am glad to hear you say so," said Rose ; " for I am 
sure, Edward, that our father always taught us that the 
passive virtues (of all other virtties the most useful in life,) 
when they are founded on humility, were the most accept- 
able to Heaven." 

" You may not see your father to-night, my dear yoqng 
master," said. Abel ; " for by the time we reach Canter- 
bury it will be dark, and past the hour for opening the 
Castle gates. In the morning you may see him." 

" Well, then," replied Edward, *' I must be patient, 
and wait till morning comes. — Abel," continued Wiiford, 
as they were leaving the house, ^^ do not let us pass 
through the pillage, in our vray to the high-road ; I am too 
itiuch disordered to meet my father's old parishioners this 
evening, and, being with Rose and you, I shall certainly 
be^ecognised." 

'vWe will take the short cut, then," said Abel Allen, 
^^ and go down the green lane, and so through Sir Richard 
Southwells wood, and that will bring us out near the^ 
main road to Caqjterbury." 

" Must we go that way ?"; inquired Wiiford ; " I thought 
there used to be another path oVer the common !V 

** Ay, but that way is enql9sed nDw," said Abel, " since 
the great alterations thai have been made here, now Sir 
Richard is come to live at ||ome, and doesn't go staying 
abroad for years at a time, as he used to do in the late 
King'6 days. So we must go through Sir Richard South- / 
well's property.'* 

**Does Sir Richard Southwell constantly live here ^ 
now ?' inquired Wiiford. "Is he well ? and — and is hie 
family aU well ?" 
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" They arc all well," replied Abel, «* and Lady South- 
well is dead." 

, "Dead I" exclaimed Wilford ; " Lady Southwell dead 
— dead^I — I am much grieved to hear it. When did 
she die ? when did it happen? — Was she here, or in Lon- 
don ? ~ Is Sir Richard here now ?" 

" Bless my heart, Master Edward," said Abel, " I can't 
answer such a number of questions in a minute ; and I 
don't know much about the matter. All I know is, that 
Lady Southwell died at Well minster- hall about a year 
ago ; that Sir Richard took on, people said, very much 
about it, but comforted his heart by paying a score of 
priests to sing for her soul every day : that ever since her 
death, a Spanish friar lives in his house, to keep up his 
spirits, as I suppose ;' and Sir Richard is sometimes at 
Whitehall along with the Queen, and sometimes here in 
the country, and that's all we know about them. But, 
bless me ! dear Master Edward, only to see, now, how 
travel and strange parts make a manYorget himself. Why, 
you said just now that you did not wish to go through the 
village ; and, se^, if you be not turning down the very 
path that leads to it." % " 

^* I had forgot," said Wilford ; *' do you lead on : — 
Come, Rose, take my arm ; wjiy do you stop?" 

" Only to pluck a flower from this rose-bush," replied 
his sister ; " my poor mother planted the tree with her 
own hand. What a changed place this will be !" and a 

Xtear stole down the cheek of Ros^ as she spoke. '« I be- 
lieve I am very fond and foolish," added she ; "but, not- 
withstanding all our troubles, I cannot leave the old house, 
and the garden, and all these inanimate things, without 
feeling as if I loved them more now that I partfroifi them, 
perhaps for ever, brother ; and it may be 1 shall never 
more see such happy days as I have known here." 

'' Dear young mistress," said Abel, " a man's happi* 
nesa, and, I take it, a woman's also, lies most in his own 
bjeast ; and GocUcan make any place a temple for His 

, blessed Spirit. So, don't think happiness depends so 
much upon place ; for it 's all in the heart. Though, I 
grant, there is not a better spot for grazing sheep and 
breeding oattle in aH the county than Wellminster ; and 
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We grew our own hops too, from which I brewed the ale; 
But God's will be dene ! He gave those blessings, and 
He takes them away,^-for sheep, cattle, hops^ and ale^ 
are all His, — and who shall say him nay ?*' 

Rose assented to this sound reasoning of poor old 
Allen ; and, taking her brother by the arm, the litti«^afty 
set forward to Canterbury, A.bel Allen led the van^ 
armed with a strong oaken staff, from which depended a 
bundle of necessaries, as he carried it over his shoulder ; 
and Pincher followed close at his heeis^ as the guardian, 
friend, and companion of th(^ trusty servant. 

rhe evening drew on apace ; and long before they 
reached the city of Canterbury, the high tower of its 
beautiful cathedral, its ina-^sive walls and many turrets 
were silvered by the moon, that rode tranquilly through 
the heavens, as she shed her hght upon this lower world, 
undisturbed by the passions of men, and still proclaiming in 
iiev course the power, the -wonder, and tlie glory of that 
God, who, excellent in all the works of His creation, is 
alone Tepresented cruel and unrelenting by the bigotry 
and superstition of man. 



CHAPTER V. 

We must now return to the ^elder VVilford, whom, it 
must be remembered, in the chapter before the last, we 
left under the guidance of Thornton, Cluny, and tlie at- 
tendants of the Commission, jon his i^ay to prison, on a 
charge of heresy. Thornton, who was already sufficiently 
satisfied with the share o^ odium and abuse he had in- 
curred in the village for being the instrument of Wilfbrd's 
accusation, had no miad to try how he might be received 
in the same^ capsicity by th^ populace of Canterbury ; 
since, however retired Wilford had lived, his cure was too 
near that citjr to allow the worth of his character to be 
unknown to many of the inhabitants ; and his having once 
been a favoured secretary with Archbishop Cranmer^ wa« 

Vol. I.— 0. 
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a circumstance that had of late contributed to interest 
many persons in his behdf These considerations, there-, 
fore, induced Thornton, who (hke most persons that com- 
mit acts of crt^elty) was very chary of his own safety, to 
leave Wilford before he reached the city gates ; and hav- 
ingr ckarged Cljuny to see the prisoner safely deposited in the 
appointed place, the worthy Suffragan, itivassaid, hastened 
iiome as fast as he could, to solace himself over, the luxu- 
ries of a well-spread table, and, as he drank his goblet of 
wine, to devise new schemes for the glory ot the Queen, 
by the extirpation of heresy within her redms. 
, Canterbury Castle, to which Wilford was to be con- 
ducted, (and of which, perhaps, at the present time 
scarcely a vestige remains,; was a stately pile of INorman 
construction. Many a siege hali assailed its massive and 
weather-beaten walls in vain. At the period of our narra- 
tive, though some of the outer barriers bore evidence of 
these contests, and looked, hung about with their mantle 
of ivy, as if the period of their decay was not far distant; 
yet the inner-court, the towers, and the keep, still reared 
their heads in defiance^ like giants in strength, threaten- 
ing terror to whomsoever might become their assailants. 
The gateway was perfect, defended on either side by 'a 
flanking round tower of ponderous construction, with 
many a narrow window, and many a hollow loop-hole' in 
its sides, like the eyes of Dea^, and whence he had often 
launched the arrows of destruction. These towers had 
stood the test of ages: they had witnessed the changes of 
governments, of lawS, of religion, and of generations. 
And, while time had long since numbered the men of 
their days with the ^^ years beyond the flood," they still 
rose to the view in solemn grandeur, like the character of 
their hardy founders ifi the pages that record their deeds. 
The great oaken gates, thickly studded with nails, were 
closed, nor did they now open to give entrance to the 
prisoner ; but a small door, cut within the gates, and 
called the wicket, was unbolted^ unlocked, and unbarred, 
to admit Cluny and his charge. Wilford passed through 
the Wicket with a firm step, and now found himself be- 
neath the huge dark archway that formed the interior of 
the gatei^ay. Here he was met by the keeper of the 
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prison, — a man who was the terror, the rod, and the 
theme of malediction to every unfortunate wretch placed 
within his dominion of cruelty and death. 

This man was a tall, raw-boned fellow, of a stern and 
ruthless countenance. He had been appointed to his situr 
ation in consequence of the fierce bigotry of his character; 
and he joyed to see a heretic porno within his power. His 
person altogether presented whatever the impginatibh of 
the timid sufferer could picture to itself as most terrible ; 
and he rivalled even William Alexander himself, the fa- 
mous keeper of 'Newgate in Mary's days, and seemed to 
vie with him which should prove most unrelenting, — the 
savage master of the metropolitan prison, or that of Can- 
terbury Castle. - • \ . 

The keeper looked at Wilford for a moment, in order to 
become perfectly well acquainted with his features ; and 
seeing by the habit that the good pastor wore, he was a 
churchinan, the fellow gave a sneer, but expressed uo sur- 
prise, and appeared m a rnoment'to comprehend the wholt 
affair. He did not deign to ask so much as a single ques- 
tion respecting his prisoner, but simply demanded Of Cluny 
the warrant of committal. 

** That shall be tendered anon," said Cluny ; " in the 
mean time, do you, Master Keeper, please to suflTer me 
to speak to yoU apart, since ( -have that for your private' 
ear which may not be §poken here." 
' The keeper motioned Cluny to follow him into a small 
apartment in the tower of the gateway ; and, for the pre- 
sent, Wilford and Alice were conducted bv the billmen into 
tlie inner court, or open space of the Castle, surrounded by 
high walls and massive towers. Here the prisoners were 
sabered to breathe the air during certain hours of the day 
aiid it was now the time for this indulgence. Upon enter- 
ing the inner court, a strange and mixed scene presented 
itself to Wilford. There was an assembly of persons appa- 
reatly of all orders and grades in society'. Some were the 
Tictims of guilt, others oft3rranny. Here might be seen the 

ailid, ragged, and the miserable ; the cut- purse, the 
night burglar, the cheat, the maker of false moneys, the 
Pggar, and the common thief. 
•^ Many appeared wholly senseless or indifferent to their 
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coDdition ; olliers seemed to brave it out, and to 
in the very acts or talentB that had consigned th 
prison. A few. of the poor debtors were bui 
ployed in such little occupations as they could her< 
in- the hope to gain a trifle to better their co 
while some of the idle and vicious part of their 
prisoners, from mere wantonness, endeavoured, h] 
tricks and annoyances, to mterrupt the progress 
work. In one part of the court-} ard tour ftr f 
were amusmg themselves in the gaiue of jumping 
ing at the ring, accompanying their amusement n 
shouts and exclamations, according to the succes 
ure of the jumper. Anotlier group of savage 
fellows had coUected-themselves together, and we 
ing straws for the cost of » flagon (»f beer. 

In one corner, something apart from the rest, 
persons of an extraordinary appearance, who amus 
selves 4l^ith playing a game at cards, that sf'emed ci 
interest them both. The younger player, m his < 
hibited a mixture of threadbare finery and dirty in 
The. gold lace that faced his doublet was tarnis 
the velvet of his cloak faded and worn ; maay a p 
broken, and his hose showed the skin of the 
through more than one hole But the beard, 
knotted into two formal peaks, with a small ve 
from which depended a broken plume, set shantil 
side of the head, proclaimed an affectation 6f th( 
of Whitehall. 

This sorry and broken down beau of his day, 
gagted in play with an old fellow, whose bear< 
long, and flowing, would have seemed venerable 
the shrewd and knavish cast of the features to 
belonged. The oM man was dressed m a lar| 
gown, his middle girt about with a broad leather b 
which depended a rosary and a cross. Near tht 
players stood a little, fat, stout fellow, whose only 
ment seemed to be the delight be took in distui 
game, by singing, as loud as he could bawl, a i 
appeared to be particularly disagreeable to the o 
ears, as from time to time he begged the singer t 

One roat)| heavily ironed, w^os^ fetters clanjief 
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lo the motion of his feet, was seen pacing up and down' 
the court-yard alone ; his beard and hair hanging wild and 
rnatted, his clothes retaining in no part their original co- 
lour, and so tattered, as to leave hare his sinewy arro^and 
legs ; while, his countenance exhibiting an expression ot 
the most reckless brutality, he gazed about him with the 
utmost indifference, as if whoHy insensible to his condi- 
tion. This man was charged with the crime of murder. 

Apart from all tlie rest, shunned by all, and even by the 
nwrderer, appeared a group of persons both male end 
female, whose sober appearance and quiet deportment, 
together with an air of composure and resignation strongly 
depicted' in the countenance of each, at once proclaimed 
^at their only crime was the result of conscience. These 
were accused of heresy. 

Wilford, and Alice, who had not yet been separated, 
though they were both in custody, now conversed to- 
gether, and the former endeavoured, by every argument 
that reHgion or affection could suggest, to arm her mind 
to meet with firmness the day of her calamity. While 
Wilford was speaking to Alice, a man with a very red face 
and habited meanly in a doublet and hose of rusty blacky 
with a cross 'Suspended from his neck, and an ink-horn 
from tlie button, came up, and saluted the good pastor with 
an air of familiarity, assuring him that he was very glad tp 
see him. Wilford returned this salutation with cold civility. 

"Master Parson," said the man, "for 1 see by your 
gown you are one, you need not stand off so shy, like a 
game-cock that won't fig|rt ; we are all fellows here, and 
crow alike on the same perch, and so I mean nothing but 
in a civil and a friendly way, and you had better receive 
me well." 

*' God forbid,-' replied Wilford, *' that I should receive 
the good intentions of any man otherwise ; but as you 
are a total stranger to me, I am at a loss to know how I 
can be particularly indebttsd to you for friendship, ei^cept, 
indeed, it be that friendly desife for mutual goqd offices 
one prisoner should entertain towards another." 

•* There you are out 'agaiq, Master, Parson," said the 
intruder. ^^ I bless our Lady that I ^.m np; prisoiier hpre^ . 
but one who acts in the way of hu^ii^e^s %AYv^ ^toww^'w^^.. 

6*^ 
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My name is Timothjr Cult, a ecmener by profession. I 
write letters, appeals, and make out aUbis and cases for 
those who cannot write themselves. In short, tboqgh no 
attorneyi I often do just as well for prisoners as if they -put 
themselves into the hands of one of the law, to have their 
feathers plucked off, and nothing lefl but the bare boties for 
old mother Jui^ice to gnaw upon ;'!^and seeing bow it is 
with you. Master Parson, Ibr I guess you are here for a 
fagot and a roast," (continued the scrivener, smiling at 
the pleasantnress of his own conceit,) ^^ 1 thought, perhaps, 
you might lack a help of my function, — a touch ^f my pen." 

" I ^ank you, but I can vvrite myself," replied Wil- 
ford, ^^ and indite somewhat too, I hope; it would be else 
no small shame to the gown I have so long worn.'^ 

*^ No shame at all, if you could not tell ^reat A from 
little b," continued Cutt ; '^for many of our priests can 
say or sing their mass by rote very well ; but once put them 
out, or give them their missal book to pyt them in, and, 
St. Benedict bless themi they cannot fii)^ the right place ; 
they are as completely foundered as an old horse that has 
broken down in the course. I have written many things, 
and good and quainU devices to help many a Romisb 
priest out of a strait, and especially one of Augustine's . 
monks, who was taken up on a charge of making angek 
for King Edward without a legal power to canonize them. 
And I have as good skill as any man in Canterbury at 
writing a recantation for a heretic, or to help him to a 
last speech at a burning. In shorty 1 serve all people in 
an honest way for one groat pes sheet, and find puper into 
the bargain." 

" I th&nk you," answered Wilford, " but 1 do not need 
your services." 

^^ Perhaps," continued the importunate scrivener, " you 
Kfiay doubt my skill, or the truth of what I say. But only 
ask that old gentleman, with the long white beard, who is 
playing at cards ; ask him, if I have not done him many 
a good service by my pen. Here, oTd Jemmy Jenkins," 
added Timothy Gutt, aloud ; ^^ tell the parson how I got 
you off when you were sent to prison on a charge for false 
swearing, at the instigation of the 'Countess of Rochfortf 
against t^e Clueei), Anp Bolep/' 
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*^ Do not appeal to me, Timothy," replied the white- 
bearded card-player ; ^^ I need no man's aid at inditing ; 
though I allow you copied' out a statement for me, to 
assist in showing the innocence of my conscience in that 
matter. ^ 

" Was that all 1 did for you, old wjiite-locks ?" cried 
Timothy. " Why, now, that 's what f call gratitude. 
Why, you lying old rascal, was not I the man to bring you 
through three several committals for perjury ; two for 
cheating by false weights : one for forgery ; and sundry 
other minor offences ; such as pick-pocketing, cut-pursing, 
and keeping a stew without a license ? But you have no 
more gratitude than a thief." , 

'^ W|iat is the card ?" said the old man ; continuing his 
game without heeding Timothy <Cutt's appeal to his 
recollection for past services. 

" The knave of clubs is the card," answered the dingy 
beau of Whitehall. 

. '^ And he takes your queen of spades/' replied the olc) 
man. 

" Mind what you are saying, Jeitimy Jenkins," cried 
Cutt ; ^^ take care how you. talk about knaves and queens 
being together. Mind you don't ^et into bad bread with 
her Grace Queen Mary and Bishop Bonper for so doing. 
Sir George Blagues was taken up at Paul's Cross for as 
small a matter.^ 

^^ But you are an old sinner Jemmy Jenkins, and yoq 
can't deny a word of what I have said about you ; fbr all 
the prison knows that you would have been hanged long 
ago if it had not been for my h^Ips, sinner as you are^" 

^* The sins of my youth have been long since fepentedy" 

* In the time of King Hennr VIII., Sir George Blagues was taken up 
mX PauPs Cross for some slight words that he spoke playfully, which 
were eonceiyed to be in ridicule of the mass. He was condemned to be 
burnt. " When the new» came thereof to the priTy-conncilj the king 
hearing them whispering tc^ether, (which he could never* abide) com- 
manded- them to tell him the matter." The king^ on hearing it. granted 
Sir George a pardon, and sent for him \ who, coming after ipto the king's 
presence, " Ah, my pig !" said the king to him, (for so he was wont to 
eaH Sir George,) »» art thou there ?"— *'^YeA," (quoth he,) «* and if your 
l^ajesty had not been better to me than your bishops were, y6ur pig had , 
heen well roasted ere this time. " See « Mirrpr ot Martyrs," pn|ite4 (n 
Ix)iidoa, 16S5. ^ \. 
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said the old card-player, ^^ and 1 have laid out the savings 
of my industry to purchase pardons, absolutions, and- in* 
dulgences, enough to clean any man's conscience, and to 
carry him, as it were, on Iiorseback to heaven ; and I daily 
bless his Holiness, for granting me such comforts for my 
money." 

Here the little fat fellow again set up his song as loud 
as he could roar it out. 

'' You disturb our pastime, John Skylark," said the old 
man ; ^^ and besides, it is an infamous heretical jargon of 
foul rhymes that you now sing, to the dishonour of the 
serviceof his Holiness." 

, " Don't you talk about holiness. Jemmy Jenkins," re- 
plied the smger. '^ You have not as much holiness in 
you, as would serve to make a fish wife's oath seem good, 
when she swears that Iter stinking ht^rrmgs are fresh ones. 
And as for my song, \ don't care who hears it ; and I 
would sing Netns out of London^ imder the Pope's nose 
if I hkedit, and never cry grace for so domg. But 1 be- 
lieve you are as great a heretic in your heart. Jemmy, as 
the best of them ; tho^ugh you can play cards and cheat 
at them too, as readily as any old dowager's confessor." 

" I a heretic !" exclaime<< Jemmy Jenkins ; " I defy your 
words. No ; I bless our Lady and all the saints I I am 
no heretic. My belief is most Catholic and -Roman ; I 
trust in all the saints, and in all the relics of the saints ; 
I entirely believe in his Holiness the Bifr»pe, and in Bishop 
Bonner ; 1 believe all that he commands me to believe, ^nd 
renounce all that he renounces ; I pay a?* good a price as 
any body for the pardon and indulgences so necessary to 
the weakness of the flesh ; I buy a bag of them at a time ; 
I carry a fagot at my own cost to the burning of every 
heretic that comes in my way ; and if that is not being a 
true believer after her Grace's own heart, I don't know 
where you will find a religious man now-a-days. To go 
pn with our game, — let me see — where was 1 ? — making 
pr marring ?" 
'f Why that'll a thing quite as unlawful as my song," 

* Newt out of Londoft wai a famous heretical f ppg of tfae period, 
common ifitb the TQlg>r, in ri4iciile pf the mau. 
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cried the littie man ; ^^ you are not so nice in all matters 
taobey the Queen, as you are about saying yoiir prayers, 
old Jemmy, else there would be no black and white in 
your games." 

*' What's that you say ?" said Cluny, who at this mo- 
ment was passing near the card-players in his way towards 
the spot where Wilford stood. ^^ What are those fellows 
playigg at ?" 

^^ Black and White, or Making and Marring,"* rephed 
the singer. 

No sooner did Clany hear this^ than he pounced upon 
both cards and card-players, something m the name way 
as a cat f)ounce8 upon and holds within her claws an un^ 
iucky mouse chased into a corner. ^'' I seize them, I seize 
the cards in the Queen's name," cried Ctuny : " you are 
taken in the fact, playing an unlawful and prohibiteil game, 
put <)own by act of parliament in the third of the present 
reign. 1 shaU seize the stakes too^ the statute will bear 
me out, since moneys wagered at an unlawful game, come 
under the penalty of the law." 

While Cluny. was thus exclaiming against an unlawful 
game, and pocketinf both the cardi* and the money staked 
down, the old man with the white beard got up, and, now 
that he was on his legs, he looked »o wretched and meagre, 
that his appearance was more like that of a figure cut 
down from a gibbet than a living creature. ^^ Thomas 
Cluny," said he, addressing the attorney, <^ I fancy that 
you have forgotten me ; for now-a-days so ungracious is this 
world grown, that men are apt to forget their best friends 
— but I pray you, for the sake of former acquaintance, not 
to be too hard upon ai) old nian for practising an innocent 
pastime to beguile the cares of his conscience," This 
speech was pronounced aloud ; but Jemmy Jenkins had 
•another for the private ear of the attorney ; and drawing 
him a tittle aside, he added in a whisper, ^^ Cluny, we 
know one another, — sweep the stakes, if you will be con- 
tent with that ; but don't pocket the cards. I have a 
pigeon here who has a few feathers left for my plucking — 

* Black aad White, or Making and Marring, was pnt down by Aet of 
|*arlia|DiBnt in the third year of QoeenMary'trein, ai weU aa aimdry 
other gapef coBfidcrcd njorioiu to thp morala of ue ^o^U. J^ 
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you shall have a ^uill of the rifle. So, do leave the cards 
for my use, and you know by experience that Lam not a drj- 
fisted fellow to a friend." 

Cluny winked his eye, and nodded his head, laid his 
fore-finger upon his nose, and snid soflly, ^^ Don't ask for 
the cards ; but here, you old dofr^ put your paw into my 
pocket v; pick it, pick 'em out yourself; it's not the first 
time you've done that in your life, you know. Sharp — 
Sharp, I say ; you have not surely forgot the trick of Paul's 
Cross, to hear a sermon, and filch the auditors as they 
stand staring at ihe preacher." 

Jemmy Jenkins looked intelligence, as Cluny suffered 
the old rogue to pick his pocket of the cards in a most 
professional manner ; and he forthwith returned to strip 
the niiserable man of fashion of his last penny, according 
to the promise made to the attorney. C'luny's power was 
indeed great in Canterbury Castle. There was no one, 
innocent or guilty, whom, somehow or other, he did not 
manage to bring withm his toils. He was like a busy spi- 
der in his web, ready and watching to snap up and entangle 
each unwary fly which might chance but to brush his wing 
within the intricate maze framed by his ingenit>us enemy. 
With prisoners who had no» pooney to pay certain fees of 
office, Cluny was very severe ; but to others, who dropped 
a httle coin in his path, Cluny was very merciful, — over- 
looking their transgressions, and granting them indulgences 
as eflfectual as the Pope's, and treating their offences in his 
own mind in a manner as perfectly oblivious as if he had 
pronounced absolution on the offenders. 

Cluny now joined the keeper of the prison, and came 
forward to give orders for locking up and securing the 
persons of the new prisoners ; and Alice and her husband 
were separated id be confined in opposite parts of the 
Castle. Wilford ventured to inquire whether he might be 
permitted to see his daughter and his servant Abel Allen 
during his confinement. No covnter order had been 
issued by the Suffragan of Dover, so that this requset wis 
not denied ; but it was not extended to any other than the 
two above-named persons, Abel and Rose. 

Wilford rejoiced to find that he should at least be 
allowed one indulgence thus dear to bis heart, and did nqt^ 
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press upon his enemies any more questions ; nay, so indif- 
ferent was he to his own personal comforts, that he actu- 
ally forgot to ask in what part of the Castle he was to b^ 
confined. Sobp afler, he bade a last farewell to Alice, and 
was conducted to his cell in a frame of mind so pomposed 
. and resigned to his fate^ so fully conscious that his suffer- 
ings were the dispensations of Heaven, that he seemed 
already to soar in spirit to that world, where neither malice, 
bigotry, nor superstition, can reach the soul they so gladly 
would consign to the greatest misery here on earth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

t)N the morrow, Rose and Allen were busily employed 
in making some necessary arrangement, not only with a 
view to their present accommodation at the house of Widow 
Littlewit, but also m the h(i(>e to afford some comforts to 
Wilford and Alice in their prison. While they were thus 
occupied, Edward set out with the intent to, visit his ps^- 
rents in Canterbury Castle ; but as he was seen soon after 
to pass out of the city by Wedtgate, it appeared he hald 
not yet been able to gratify the wish of his heart in ob- 
taining such an mterviow. 

Edward Wilford walked on towards the same /oad he 
had traversed on the preceding evening with his sister and 
Abel Allen, and he had nearly gained the wood belonging 
to Sir Richard Southwell, through which they had passed, 
before he perceived that old Abel's trusty Pincher was at , 
his heels. When the heart is sorely oppressed, an(d the 
mind harassed by an^uofis thoughts, we (iflen feel wholly 
indifferent to those things which, in happier moments,* 
afford us a. source of innocent delight. So was it now 
with Wilford ; for, as the dog jumped and played about 
liim, far from being pleased by its caresses, he repelled 
them, and attempted to drive Pincher back again. The 
faithful animal, that seemed sensible of his Uttkindness^ 
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hung down his ears ; but, instead of retrealiog, stood 
little distance, as if determined to follow Wilford w.hei 
should move onward. " Alasl" said. Edward; " 
should I drive the poor creature back, and treat hiir 
the world has treated me ? I have not so' many fri'e 
that I should dispense' with one of the most faithf 
And, repenting what he had done, he called the ani 
by its napie, and the dojsf instantly sprang fo^w-ard, 
joicing to find that he was again taken into favour. 

Wilford pursued his walk; and the melancholy of 
mood seemed to refresh itself .at the sight of those 
objects that supplied a iresh source of mournful cont 
plationi Once more he was wandering amidst scenery 
a few years before was fanliliar to him, and where 
happier hours, he had delighted to roam, as he picti 
forth, with the vivacity of youth, those hopes of futi 
that are raised by the imagination to captivate the h 
and to keep alive expectation — hopes that are so often 
and withered ainid the sad realities of human life. 

The morning was fine, and had all that freshness wl 
gives to beauty itself an added charm. The trees g 
thick around, stretching their long arms over the path\i 
and glittering with dew. There was an opening ] 
posely cut through some of them, in order to afiford 
burst of view, so strikingly beautiful, when we sudd( 
come upon it from out the de^-p shade and intricacy c 
forest. From this spot was seen, as through a wind 
the valley in which was situated the family mansion of 
Richard Southwell. 

The valley was of that character so peculiar to 
county of Kent : it was rich, varied, and cultivated. *! 
house had been erected about the time of Henry 
Seventh. 'The gateway that led into the inner court ' 
flanked by twb elevated towers with battlements aroi 
their tops ; and near this entrance was seen a small Goi 
chapel, a frequent accompaniment-to the houses of 
English nobility and gentry of the period. Not far fi 
the chapel, a still and transparent lake spread itself, HI 
vast mirror, to a considerable distance, reflecting upon 
deep blue of its waters every fretted window and ris 
pinnacle of the Gothic pile. Beyond the lake aros 
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gentle eminence, clothed with a thick wood, where maoy 
an oak and elm, that had grown old as they stood^ like the 
guardians of the forest, reared their bald headis and scathed 
arms far above every surrounding object. A herd of deer 
was seen to stray under their broad shadows, while some 
of these dappled ^^ burghers of the wood'* were slaking 
their thirst on the margin of the lake, all the sun shone ' 
bright upon their "velvet coats" and branching antlers. 
An extensive lawn, that lay in front of the house, swept 
sloping down to the very verge of a rivulet that stfpplied 
the waters of the lake ; and at some distance was seen the 
river Stour, as it meandered and watered fn its course the 
little village of Wellminster. ' 

VVilford stopped a moment while he contemplated this 
prospect. Every object had a tongue that spoke in 
thrilling accents to his heart. Overcome by the painful 
recollections that were called up in his own mind, he hastily 
turned away, and striking down another, path that led 
towards the outlet of 1he wood, he walked quickly on, as 
if fearful of again trusting himself to his own reflections. 
At length he came to a spot where an oak tree, whose age 
was only estimated by conjecture, since some averred it to 
be more thai^ five hundred years old, stood alone,- like the 
lord and founder of the forest. The branches that covered 
the top were entirely bare ; towards the centre a few 
bougiis were still clothed with their mantle of foliage ; and 
the Crunk of the tree, riven and entirely hollow in the body, 
now contained a seat for the passenger within itsantiqua-^ 
ted and natural recess. WiJford remembered the old tree 
as a familiar friend ; and throwing himself upon the seat, 
paused for a moment to give #nt to those feelings he 
could no longer subdue. While he sat fixed in thought, 
he heard the bark of the dog, that had run on before him ; 
and a slfght rustling among the leaves assured him that 
srome one was approaching. He instantly arose, and, 
turning towards the pathway, suddenly encountered a 
y0CU}g lady, who appeared to be leisurely walking through 
P^^ood. 

1*"^ ^ ward mstantly recognised her, and exclaimed, in a 
deep and tremulous with emotion, " Arabella ?" 
lie lady looked up in his face as he pronounced liev 

Vol. II.— 7 
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timm^ and uttered an iniroluntary shriek of terror as die 
endeavoured to pass forward. Wilford caught her by tte 
gown, and cried aloud, ^^ Stay, I conjure you ; I conunand 
you, stay !'^ in such an emphatic manner, and with looks 
30 wild, yet so expressive of a determined purpose, that 
the lady slood irresolute, reluctanty as it seemed, to remain, 
yet fearful to depart. 

^^ Good God !" exclaimed Edward Wilford ; *^ is it come 
to this pasa, that yeu would shun mer as if I were a thhig 
the most abhorred, the greatest stranger to you upon the 
face of the whole earth ? Look at me, Arabella ; can 
you, dare you forget me in the sight of God and man ?" 

The young lady, whose person and countenance were 
oF the greatest beauty, looked down upon the ground. 
She remained silent ; but her colour changed from red to 
white, and every nerve in her body seemed to shake like 
the a9pen quivering in the wind. 

*^ Look at me, Arab'ella ! Speak to me, I beseech you V^ 
continued Wilibrd. ^^ Who am I ? Can your heart deoj 
me, though your tongue refuses to acknowledge me ? In 
the sight of God, by the sacred compact sealed in His 
name, am I not your husband ?" 

" No, no," said the lady ; *' the ceremony of the Church 
was never solemiuzed, asd the compact is void by " 

^' Wretched, miserable subterfuge l" exclaimed Edward, 
indignantly. ^^ Is it because a mere ceremony was want* 
ing that the most sacred vows must be void^ — a coitipact 
% given by your own consent, and sanctioned by the authority 
of- the only natural guardian you then possessed ? Oh, 
Arabella ! can I bear tajthink that you, you whom I de- 
lighted to fancy the image of all that is good and perfect 
here on earth, can thus stbuse, play witb^and trample under 
foot, the laws of God (and man, the inviolable engage- 
ments of honour and a^ection ?" 

The lady seegied greatly distressed by this appeal. The 
tears burst from her eyes, and fell fast down her cheeks, 
as she said, ^^ Why do you reproach me ? You know it 
was my father." 

^^ Your father can have no ^power to set aside ^ose 
common ties of justice and humanity that bind one creature 
to uiother, — and why am I thus used ? Great God ! whj 
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was I cast off? Am I alone to suffer by a mai> whose 
ilatne stands iti the world as the example of all that is 
worthy?'* 

^ *' You know — you cannot forget the cause/' said. Ara- 
bella: '^ My fittherhas insisted that faith cannot* ^*^ 

" Cannot be kept to me !'* said Edward Wilford, inter- 
ruptinj^ her ; ^^ because I am what he esteems a heretic ! 
Think, Arabella, what I have suffered for your sake, and 
for. your mother^s too. Lady Southwell, with whose death 
I but lately becama acquainted, was, in early life, what Sir 
Richard now terms me, heretical ; and, howcTer she might 
be prevailed with afterwards to chcmge her faith, her heart 
was ever inclined to the Reformers. Think how I have 
been used, encouraged, flattered, my affection for you 
liursed and fanned into life^ till even habit itsdf made that 
affection a second life to me. Your father was absent. - 
it is true, in foreign parts ; but your mother led me to think 
that he would approve our mutual love ; even the contract 
was <irawn between us ;* I thought jou mine — mine in the 
sight of God ! And then what followed ? think of that 1" 

** My father returned from the embassy he had so long - 
entertained in France," said Arabella; ^^and learning 
from your own lips your detestation of the Roman Church, 
and your firm belief in the new doctrines, he banished you 
his house for ever ; and, angered as he was with my poor 
mother for her weakness, threatened her, if she sanctioned ^ 
your pursuit of me, to part with her also for ever.'* 

'' And to save her," replied Edward, (" for she viras • 
worn in mind and body with these wretched times,) — to 
save her, I consented to absent myself from the king- 
dom. Rut never, Arabella, did I repounce the compact 
that is between us. Your mother is now at peace ; she is 
dead ; she can no longer suffer by your father's stern and 
fbar^ opinions; and I hold you still as mine, as my 
affianced wife by your own act and will." 

Arabella clasped her hands together, and, looking up 
inaploringly in Wilford's face, she Said ^* Oh, do not, do 
not think of me ; for, if you do, my father may be your 
t- 

*,At tbo period of oar namtirc, • written contnet of maifiige cene- 
xiHl J patstd bttweeft penone of fai&ily aad fortoae, before tlie pccfom- 
tnte of tfit ceremoo J. 
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ruin. He b in all things a merciful, a good man; hut 
where his religion is at stake, — where the welfare, as h 
would deem it, of my soul is concerned, there is nothinj 
but he would do to save me." 

" Arabella," said Wilford, " that I now renew my claim 
must convince you that I am reckless of my own safety 
While your mother lived, there was a bond in honour tba 
would have held me apart from you, even had h^r yean 
been extended to the extreme verge of old age, since 1 
would not sacrifice her to the tyranny t)f your bigoted father 
But were you onee mine, I would assei't a husband's right ; 
and Sir Richard, though your father, should never enslave 
either your mind or your body. You are bound to me bj 
vour own act, and I will never cancel that bond." 

^^ Can you, can you wish to hold me by it !" exclaimed 
Arabella, ^< when you know what would be the inevitable 
consequence of its fulfilment ?" 

"You mistake me, I fear,— rsadly mistake me, Ara- 
bella," said the young man. " 1 would despise that bond 
without the heart that gave it. No, Arabella, though to 
part with you for ever would give me a deeper pang than 
all the cruelties your father might enforce against me, yet, 
did I but think you had forgotten me, I would as freely 
break the tie that binds you to me, as I could tear asunder 
ihis light web of the spider that hangs across our path ;— 
J Want no ties without affection." 

Arabella wept, and only repeated the name of her father, 
her fears for her father. Wilford continued — " But I 
know you have not, you could not forget me, Arabella. 
We were playmates in childhood, before we knew any 
thing of those wretched discords that arise by the folly of 
man, from a religion that was sent as the bond of peace 
and love." 

" My mother was good, virtuous, and pious," said Ara- 
bella, >^ apd condemned none who obeyed the laws of 
God in their actions, however they might differ on some 
points of doctripe." , 

"And she," replied Wilford, "delighted to see our 
growing love. She first bid me hope to win you. Think 
of the days, the years that I hanf lived but for you ; and 
then ask your own heart, if you could, if you ought to 



forget me, and, in reqinlil for ail my 6one8( Affection, to 

cast me off to the wiiie woild, where, God'belp me ! I 

could not ftid one hope ef happiness or peaee.'^ 

<* You must not say that," said Arahetts. ^^ Thinic 

liow dear you are to your family, and how much they 

look to yon as the support of tfaek declining years. We 

never meet them now ; but I know they do so. Only 

look to them^^' 

^ Lo(A:to Aem !^' exclaimed Wiiford in great agitation, 

^<and where shall I find them t In* a pvison-^oeserted, 

ateeused, driven from theit peacefol heme; their gray 

haira held up as a theme for mockery and scorn, and their 

lives endangered by the cruel followers of your fatfier'^s 

fci«b." 

«^ Aloe! alas f" said Arc^cAIa, *^ I never heard of thier. 

When did it happen ? — where are thc^^ ?--^-eaft I do them 

good ?— can my Ihther f ' 

, <'^I am now tfbonf to seek ymir ikAer on Chehr ac- 

Gonnt,'^ replied Wilfbrd/ ^^ Whatever may be my deter* 

mination concerning you, Arabella^ t dsd not now come 

to seek you, or to plead to yoiribr the Mfilment of your 

promises No, thofuf^ I wiereto lose* you for ever, I could 

not, for a moment,, when my father Usesm prison and kt 

danger of his* lift, bestow so much care* on any hopoi 

however dear to my heart, but whai^ concerns hk safety. 

I was going toryour fkther when^ I i»et ycAi.'^ 

*^ For whatpurpose?" inquired' Arabwlia/t " My fadier ' 

is now €9)gaged with his conlessor, and he will- nol leave 

hie oratory for some time to come. On no censid)6«ttti^i 

woukl he be disturbed while he is so^ etigaged. You nuqc 

not see him for this hour." 

" Then,'' said WUford, '**! will pass the time &at is so 

unexpectedly given to me wi<Ar youi My business witk 

your father will be brief. I visited' Canterbury Gae^e tlii& 

aaonung with a view iq gain access' to^ myftj^r, for I 

hate not yet seen him, since I relumed but last night from 

alMioad. 1 was denied admission at the pris^on-gates, and 

dte keeper told me ^t I could not entc^ them unfess 1 

pDOCBored an order to do so either from the Sufihigan of 

Bpver, or from Sir Richard Southwell, the high-shefiff of 

tli county. I could not ask Thornton; for he but last 

7» 
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night arrested my futher. I shcmld have forgotten mjsdi 
had I seen him, and might have, injured my father by the 
violence of my own feelings towards his oppressor. Tc 
. meet Sir Richard Southwell, my own enemy, is evil 
enough ; but I choose it as the least; and frokn him I 
must solicit the admission to see my parents in thdf 
afflictions." 

'^ I am sure," said Arabella, ^^l think he will not deny 
your reiquest ; but do not, I beseech you,' for your owq 
sake,r-do not name me to him." 

" I shall not purposely do so," replied Wilford, " bat 
J cannot answer for what circumstances may oceosioo 
me to mention or to withhold." 

^^Do not name the contract," said Arabella, ^^ since 
my father considers it for ever annulled by the Cardinal*8 
decree to render it void." 

^* Does he consider it annulled ?" repeated Wilford in- 
dignantly. ^^ It is not annulled by me, at least ; and I am 
some party concerned, I believe ; and that he should find, 
if my poor father were but once in safety. No Cardinal 
nor Pope can abrogate a solemn vow made in the name 
of God. Still, I repeat it, all lies in your own power : 
speak, but sincerely, Arabella; will you dare to speak 
the truth to me?" Wilford took her hand, and as he 
pressed it to his lips, the tears stood in his eyes, and he 
said, in accents of the tenderest affection, '< How long, 
Jiow ardently I have loved, Gpd only knows : He b^ 
seen all that 1 have suffered for your sake, and I would only 
' ask you now to requite me with sincerity. My heart is 
"*" nearly broken ; do not you finish the work by the cruelty 
I have not deserved." 

" What can I say V^ said Arabella. " What would you 
have me do ? Must I become the means of involving you 
in danger — perhaps in ruin ?*' 

^^ Tell me, Arabella," continued Wilford, in a solemn 
voice,— ^^ tell me, in the name of Him who knows the se- 
crets of all hearts, in whose presence we now stahd, and 
to whom we must both answer at the dreadful day of retri- 
bution, teil mei was that engagement the free act of your 

OWH'Will?" . 

Arabella^ thus solemnly addressed by Edward^ could nc 
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longer hesitate, and she replied, ^^ Yes, it was,'' in a firm 
and emphatic manner. 

" Did you renounce it,'* continued Wilford, " by your 
•own will, or solely by the command of your father ?" 

^^ It was my father," answered Arabella, ^* who obliged 
me to renounce it. I obeyed from fear." 

'^ And your heart is still mine V\ said Edward ; *^ I know 
it is. These moments — this ver^ anxiety to give me up, 
in the hope to preserve me from danger, all declare it. 
Then let the worst come, while 1 have life I will never re*- 
nounc^ you but by your own will :" and Edward folded 
the weeping Arabella to his hosom, as he endeavoured to 
soothe her agitation, and to support her mind to bear with 
firmifess whatever might befall him. ^' I know you, Ara- 
bella,'^ continued WUford ; **' you are good, kind, and 
tender ; but your temper is timid, and yoii have much of 
the weakness of your poor mother in your nature ; you are 
one who in this world is carried down the stream by the 
force of circumstances, having no force of your own suffi- 
cient to meet or to repel them. But think of me, Arabella, 
and do not sacrifice us both to the tyranny of a blin4 ^d 
heartless bigotry." 

^' You must not speak thus," said Arabella, *^ of that 
faith in which I have been educated. Though my father 
often accuses me of being half a Reformer in my heart, 
yet I am of his Church ; still 1 learned from my mother to 
abhor those acts of cruelty and superstition enjoined by a 
spirit of persecution.^' 

**' Grod has already touched your heart,'^ replied Wilford, 
^* and in his own good time, I doubt not, but that He will 
perfect the work he has begun. Have you still the few 
books I put into your hands thatmight. lead you to examine 
the principles of our faith ?" 

^^ I have them," an|v^ered Arabella ; '^ but I dared not 
avow such books we?e IB my possession, and given me by 
yo« ; and besides that, the faith in which I have been edu- 
cated forbids its followers to inquire into the truth of its 
principles by those works the Church deems heretical. My 
faith demands absolute submission — absolute obedience to 
its doctrines." 

'' Good God !" said Wilford ; '' to think that the reve- 
lation of the Gospel, which> of all other tmth&^'^^Vin^ 
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hoar tha most rigid scnittny, shoidd be thus abused, thus 
be made the instrilmeBt of a deep and wicked poliey ; first 
* t« eosktexthe mind, and then to govern it by fhuid and 
tyranny!" 

^^ I muat be gone> ' said Arabella ; ^^ tiiough a follower 
of tbe Charch of Itome, my mother early taught me tkK 
mercy and charity are consistent with oil religions founded 
on Christianity. I would not^ therefore, hear you speak 
thus of the faith I have beisa taught to behove by t 
father :— you lack charity ia your diseourse.'' 

^^ Well," said Bdward, ^**if I do» it is the persecution 
of these times that has taught me to think ill of the relig ioe 
that gives birth to it. 1 will pray to God for you, Airabeytt 
that He may enlighten yttaf.mind, and make it more w6ctfaf 
of youf heart" 

^^ And 1 will pray (iod to bless yon too^ Wilford," r& 
}^ied Arabella, ^^ and to show mercy to your afflicted pa- 
rents. I feel for them and deeply commiserate their sad 
fortunes, i remember the dear old man ycmv ftfther ; and 
even when m child I loved to receive bis bleasong ; for 
thiMagh he was one of King Edward's clergy, yet I kneir 
him to be a good man, and a good man'is blessing I alw^B 
thou^ must be aeceptahle in the sight of God." 

^< May every blessing encompass yoal" said £d ward. 
^^ Will you return towards the house-«-shall I bear yea 
company, or must I leave you here ? And tell me, may 1 
hope sometimes to be permitted to see you t if but for t 
moment, it will be somj -consolation to me." 

^^We must part here," replied Arabella. ^^By the 
tiine you reach the house, 1 think, ipy father will be at 
leisure, to. receive you. Beware what you say to him. I 
conjure you to be prudent^ for your own sake aa well as 
mine. 1 dare tarry no longer ; farewell !" 

Edward Wilford bade herahc^^utaffeetionateadieu/ 
again conjuring her lltat he might to allotted sometimes 
to see her. But Arabella assured him that she was; net 
the mistress of her own actions, and begged he would 
cease to press upon her the subject at the preset time« 
Wilford;, though disappointed, wa& obliged ta yield to hm 
request; and at length, quitting her side, he advanced 
without delsT) towards the house, as Arabella cwtmuei- 
her 4valk.io die village of Wellminster. 
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CHAPTER VII: 

Edwakd Wilford soon gained the entrance leading 
through the great gateway to the house of Sir Richard 
Southwell* As he crossed the inner court, he met a man 
habited in the garb of a Friar. His countenance was dark 
and swarthy ; and there was in it that expression of pride, 
mingled with gravity, that induced Edward to believe that 
he W9S one of those many Spanish Friars who had been 
brought into England by King Philip, — a circumstance 
that excited the indignation of the English, since it was 
contrary to Philip's marriage- treaty \i/ith Mary, wherein it 
had been expressly stipulated that no foreigner should ^1 
any office in this country, and that Spaniards should not be 
encouraged to intrude themselves into the cou'rt or realm. 
But Philip, whose marriage had been wholly political, and 
whose ambition induced him to hope that one day this 
kingdom would become subject to the Spanish yoke, jiot 
only brought in foreigners, but those of the most artful and 
insidious kind, since many of his train of Spanish friars 
were of the newly instituted order of the Jesuits ; and he 
had Itaken care to select such as were familiar with the 
English tongue. 

The bigotry 6f Mary induced her to countenance these 
men ; and the measures she adopted by instituting a Com- 
jnission that was to perambulate the different towns and 
cities, (expressly to receive informations to detect the Re-, 
formers,) clearly proved that she was nothing loth to see 
rthe spirit of the Spanish Inquisition established in her own 
kingdom. . 

It is well known to every reader of the interesting bio* 
graphy of this period, that among other^ abominable arts laid 
to ensnare Cranmer, 6ne of them was that of -besetting 
him with soine of these Spanish Friars ; who, by intimida* 
lion, flattery, falsehood, and cunning, each employed by 
tornSf at length procured that recantation for which he 
sorrowed even at the stake itself. Edward Wilford knew 
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this. No wonder,' therefore, that he shuddered as he 
looked upon a man, who, be did not doubt, w%6 one of 
these agents of darkness and of guilt. 

As Wilford was about to ascend the flight of steps that 
iay before the hali-door of Su* Richard's house, the Friir 
came up to him, and asked, somewhat abruptly, ^' who atid 
what he wanted there V^ 

^« Sir Richard Southwdl," said Edward ; and, vexed 
as he was b mind, his temper had become irritable, so thil 
il ofien vented itself on the least occasion of offence ; and 
be now added rather sharply, **> Are you the porter hefe, 
that you ask me ray business ? For if you are not, the ' 
question is impertinent." 

^^ My habit will tell you who I am," answered the 
Friar ; *^ and I have a right to ask any question of whom- 
soever I please when th^y approach this house^ I there 
fore r^>eat my question, — What do you want here ?" 

'' Sir Richard Southwell," replied Wilford. 

^^ I do not know that you may see luni," said the Friar. 
^* And, till I know what it the nature of your business) I 
do'not know if it would be fitting that you should sie 
him." 

^^ I shall ask the questicHi, however, of the porter at the 
hall-door," answered Wilford, and he advanced inunedi- 
ately up the steps ; but ere he could reach the broad plat- 
form that terminated their extensive range, the Friar strode 
up before him ; and facing Wilford, declared, in a peremp- 
tory manner, that he should not enter the house till he 
stated upon what business he sought for an interview with 
Sir Richard Southwell. '^ I am his confessor and his 
ffiend," continued the Friar ; ^^ and you are habited in t 
foreign Cushion, a^ strange as your deportment. These are 
dangeroua times, and you shall not enter till I know, at 
least, who you arc." 

^< These are dangerous times indeed," replied Wilford, 
^^ when, as you say, foreigners appear among us, and dare 
to interrupt an Englishman on his own native land. I am 
Edward Wilford, — the name is well known and honoured 
in Kent,^ since my father has long borne it. And who are 
you, that take thus upon you to cpiestion me, as if I stood 
before the Grand Inquisitor ?" 
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^< I am not afraid to declare my name," replied the Friar. 
'*It is Jonnde Villa Garcina." ■ 

. No sooner had Edward heard these 'words, than the pre* 
Yious irritability af his temper became wrought to, the 
highest degree of passion. This man, he remembered, 
was the Spaniard who had been as a fiend to Cranmer. 
This was the man, he knew, who was to fill tbe cure in 
Wellminster, from which his own father, Owen Wilford, 
had been so cruelly ejected. Edward's blood boiled within 
him ; and, forgetting his prudence, in the tnoment of ex- 
treme [Kission, he rushed up the steps and seized the Friar 
by the ec^lar of his gown, as he exdaimed : ** Your name 
la enough to t^ me what ymi are. Either give plac6 to 
me this instant, and let me pass quietly into the house, or 
your cowl and gown shall not protect you. You shall find 
your way down the steps much faster than you ascended 
them." 

The Friar looked haughtily upon Edward Wilford ; as 
he said - in a calm yet provokiltg manner, ^^ I could laugh 
at you for a fool, but that I pity you, and think you a mad> 
man. But take care what you dare do with cne. You 
shall no^ pass in." 

Wilford instantly, with all the violeace and rapidity that 
passion gives to action, strdck the Friar a smart blow upon 
the head, that nearly sent him reeling down the stops ; and 
Pincher, who had followed close at Edward's heels, see- 
ing these signs of hostility on the part of his young master, 
thought proper to join in the' fray, and fiercely attacked the 
Friar about the skirts of his long gown, in which he tore 
a large hole. The Friar, in his efforts to shake off the 
dog, could not immediately attend to his other opponent ; 
and Wilford, whose passions were soon cooled, wlien, even 
by an act of his own veheme^e, he gained but time for a 
moment's reflection, now blamed himself He thought ha 
had handled the Friar ^perhaps too roughly ; and that.» 
though be might be a devil, still he wore the habit of a 
churchman. " I know the fellow is a scoundrel," thought 
Wilford ; ^' but I ought to have spared Iiim for the sake of 
his gown." ^ 

Yet, notwithstanding this feeling of regret for what he 
had done, Wilford could not bring himself to make an.ti\it- 
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Umited apology for the rash act he had commiUed ; aiidi 
after calling off the dog, he merely said to thb f*nar, who 
was even dumb with astonishmeat and indignation, '^ Wfaj 
did you provoke me to forget myself? As a naember of 
the Church, though of an erroneous Church,— ^as my elc^, 
I know I ought to ask your pardon ; but I cannot do so of 
a man who is my father^s ancient enemy. Nevertheless, 
if I have offended the.laws of my country in your person. 
I am ready to answer for it." 

' " Offended the laws of your country in my person !" re- 
peated the Friar, as a look of the most diabolical malice 
overspread his features ; ^< is that all yon have done ? And 
when you struck a blow at nic/'"—- the Friar paused a mo- 
ment, and than added, in a tone of voice and in a manner 
not to be described — ^^ You may enter the house now ; I 
shall remember you." The Spaniard did not utter another 
word, but drew his cowl close over his head, descended 
the steps in hasty strides, and struck into the pathway that 
led towards the private garden near the house. 

Wilford gained admission to the hall, and, while he was 
asking a domestic if Sir Richard Southwell might be at 
home, an elderly female, of a respectable and grave de- 
meanour, advanced! towards him, having caught the sounds 
of his voice, as she was^ crossing the upper end of the hall. 
"Master Edward! dear Master Edward l" exclaimed 
the woman ; " Can it be you ? It is many a long day since 
I saw you at Wellminster Hall : what can bring you here 
now ? I am afraid that I must say, you will not be so wel- 
come as you used to be in my poor lady's time. But, dear 
heart, how things do change in this world!" 

" Dear Mistress Deborah," said Edward, as he kindly 
shook this old acquaintance by the hand, " I rejoice to see 
you so well ; but times af% so sadly altered with mo apd 
mine, that few things in this world can now, afford me a 
glimpse of comfort, far less of pleasure. I came hither 
to seek Sir Richard Southwell, as I have some businessof 
consequence that renders it absolutely necessary I should 
see him^ and 1 have already found some difficulty in gain- 
ing a footing even upon the threshold of his door." 

«' You shall see him," replied the house-keeper, for it 
was to the person who held that office in Sir Richard*? 
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family tbat EdWu'd now addressed himself. - ^^ Follow me, 
Mai^ter Wilford/' she cootinued, ^' and I will lead you kito 
the new gallery that has been fioisbed since you were here. 
Sir Richard's great-uncle^ the Lord of SouthertoOvis dead, 
and so Sir Richard has had all the old family pictures 
moved here, and hung up in the new gallery, for he was his 
great-uncle's sole heir ; and as my master is now engaged 
with people who are come to him about county business, ^ 
you cannot see him till they are gone. But I Ml send him 
word that a gentleman is waiting for him, and he will come 
tQ you as soon as he can ; and in the mean time 70u shall 
follow me." 

> The housekeeper called a servlint to her side, and des« 
patched her message by him to Sir Richard. She then led 
Edward Wilford into the new picture-gallery as she had 
promised ; and though, from the agitated state of his feel 
ings, Wilford would gladly at this moment have dispensed 
with her civilities, yet he was too good-natured to give 
offence, by declining them^ to one who really designed to 
do^ira a kindness, and to show him every attenfion. 

W hen they reached the gallery , the old housekeeper gave 
a full vent to her feelings, and for some time held Edward 
in conversation about her late lady, and repeatedly assured 
him how glad slie was once more to see him. ^^ And so 
am I to see you, Deborah," replied Edward ; " for I have 
not forgotten old times, when you uged so kindly to receive 
me, and to open the door to me yourself, when I came to 
visit Lady Southwell and Arabella. I can never forget the 
past, Deborah." 

^Deborah shook her head mourn^lly, and. was proceed- 
ing to make some reply, — but. observing another female, 
domestic who came into the gallery on some slight pretext, 
but really to satisfy her curiosity by obs(6rving the young 
strangee, the housekeeper said in a sofV under voice to 
Wilford, " We had better not talk about it now. People 
say walls have ears sometimes ; and if they have not, I 
know one who has, and quick ears too, to catch what doec 
not concern them. The Friar rules old Master now, and 
most of the servants are under that Spanish fellow's con- 
trol." And then she added aloud — ^* Only look round the 
room, and see what a grand gallery Sur Ridtard has mad^ 

Vol. L— « . 
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here ! I always show the pictures to strangers myself; and 
I will tell you all about them, while "you are^ waitirig'tbe 
coming of my master ; for there 's no harm to talk about 
fblks ^ad so long ago, though we must not say a word 
about the living.'* 

Edward cast a cursory glance round the apartment ; for 
his mind was too much occupied with his own anxieties, 
to be capable of feehng much interest in the good-natured 
proposal of Mistress Deborah, whose manner of showing 
pictures was very different from that of the modern house- 
keeper, when she appears so dressed as often not to be 
known from the mistress of the family ; and, walking the 
stranger hastily round tne apprtm^ts that she professes to 
show, just gives him time sufficient to hear the names of 
the pictures, but certainly not, to see them, and pocketing 
the usual compliment in a style quite as professional as 
that with which a physician receives his fee, curtsies civilly, 
and turns him out. 

Mistress Deborah, on the contrary, was a housekeeper 
of the oldeii time. She neither looked, nor afiected to 
look, like a fine lady : and her tall and stiff person, arrayed 
in a plain black silk of most substantial substance, eveVy 
fold of which stood on end, being rendered unpliable by a 
lining of buckram, proclaimed the wear«r to be above the 
common degree of domestics, but below that of country 
dames and yeomen's wives; while her hood and pin- 
ners sat close round a countenance, 4.0 which a habit of 
controlling the inferiors of a large household had given 
something of a stern air, and a large bunch of keys de- 
pending from a leathern girdle announced at once the con- 
sequence of her charge and the nature of her office at 
Wellminster Hall. The gallery, into which she had eon- 
ducted Edward, ''was a chamber of considerable length, 
spacious, and flrnished, agreeably to the faship^of the 
time, with chairs and tables richly carved and orhai;nented 
in the style ^strhich may be observed in the pictures of Hans 
Holbein. A chimney, large enough to hold many persons, 
and with so wide a tunnel that the light streamed down it 
as from a window, displayed a magnificent pair of dogs 
chased in silver. The windows were so far raised above 
the floor, that though they affi)rded sufficient light to the 
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apartment, yet, on account of their height, no person stand* 
ing in the room could look out of them fo view the beau- 
tiful prospect of the Kentish hiUs and valleys commanded 
by the site of the house ; while the arms and bearings of 
Sir Richard Southwell's family and alliances appeared 
glittering in the rainbow hues of the varied and brilliant 
glass. A cabinet of carved ebony supported a service of 
the richest gold plate, that adorned its top ; and upon the 
oak panels of the chamber were seen, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, the ancestors of the family, beginning with 
a portrait, in the bard style of the Gothic ages, that dis- 
played all its minute finish and exact attention, even to the 
defects of nature. 

This portrait was on wood, of the time of Henry III., 
and represented a female, the abbess of a nunnery near 
Cranbrook. He^* countenance expressed too much worldly 
pride to be quite consistent with the humble votary of a 
cell ; she seemed to look like one who would say, ^^ 1 am 
my Lady Abbess :" and so faithful had been the pencil of 
the Gothic artist, that he had not forgotten to represent a 
mole upon her cheek, and a more than usual colour of the 
rose that had fastened itself upon the very extremity of the 
old lady's nose. An enormous rosary depended from her 
side ; and~ her right hand rested upon a human skull, the 
emblem of mortality. Yet, as if pride lingered even near 
death itself, a formidable coat of arms, carefully painted on 
a ground of gold, appeared at the top in one comer of the 
picture. ^ 

^*' That is the portrait of the Lady Grisilda de Fortibras, 
a great heiress," said the^ housekeeper, ^^ who, upon be- 
coming Abbess to the Convpnt of our Lady at Cranbrook, 
gave the manor of Well minster to her relation Thomas de 
Southecton, a grand ancestor of Sir Richard's family ; and 
all the rest of her wealth went to the house where she ruled 
like a Queen." 

<^ And all that now remains of her,'' said Edward Wil- 
fbrd, ^^ is her mere name, and the pictured pomp of this 
decaying panel." 

^^And the good lands which have now come to Sif 
Richard, as well ad her portrait,'* replied the housekeeper, 
^ and which I take to be of more value than either ot 
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them : add there, look at that fine picture of a warrior, 
clad, as Sir Richard says, in haubergeon apd greaves, with 
those iron gloves upon his hands ; and he holds a lance 
with, a banner at the top of it. Does not he still look for- 
midable in his dusty and worm*eaten fi'ame ? That is the 
picture of the great Sir Arthur Southwell, who fbught witb 
Edward the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers, as you 
may see by the word ^ Poitiers,' painted in large letters upon 
a label on that cloud in the sky. And don't you see' there 
the town too, all with walls and battlements; and the 
steeple of the church seems to stand upon the top of Sir 
Walter's head, and the river seems to run along the sum- 
mit of the hills ; it is a beautiful back-ground to be sure, 
as Sir Richard says, and just as natural as life." 

Next to this picture hung a long line of goodly person- 
ages, whose names Mistress Deborah severally repeated. 
The originals of these curious pieces had in their day 
Nourished, married, sat for their portraits, and died like 
other mortals ; and some of them had played a more con- 
spicuous part, having risen to the summit of power, having 
been toppled down thence, \committed to the Tower, and 
lost their heads, " like a family of distinction," during many 
generations, and especially while the contests of the Red 
and White Rose deluged the country in blood. 

The largest and the finest picture in the room,'*was next 
pointed out by Mistress Deborah. It was not a family- 
piece, but a portrait of *' Bluff Kijig Hal,*' himself, from 
the pencil of Hans Holbein. In this picture the king was 
seen in all his bulk of flesh and buckram ; his bull neck 
bare, his broad face and high ears surmounted by a cap of 
[ black velvet encircled with jewels, stuck on one side the 
h^ad, with a single white feather depending towards the 
shoulder ; his right arm a-kimbo, iiis lefl hand upbn the 
hilt of his sword. . He stood, with his legs striding far apart 
the one from the othe^, in full majesty ; and so admirably 
had the skill of the painter conveyed to the canvass that 
expression of countenance which distinguished the original, 
that Henry looked awful and absolute as if (as Mistress 
Deborah observed) he could walk out of his frame, and 
with a kick of his foot send headlong to the Tower, and 
to the block, any one who should dare ta question tlus so- 
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pr^maey of his portrait,— -and stil/ more so if they should 
dare to question his own, as head of the Church. 

There was also another regal picture, which Mistress 
Deborah informed Edward ha4 been^ presented to Sir 
Richard Southwell but very lately, as an especial mark of 
favour from the Queen herself. This was the portraits of 
Mary and her husband Philip of Spain, both painted 
together Non one canvass. The royal pair, according to 
the housekeeper's explanation, were representedd in a 
chamber of the Savoy palace ; , through a window in the 
back-ground might be seen Paul's Cathedral. Queen 
Mary was seated in a chair; her stern and swarthy 
countenance, so' remarkably characterized by a very 
prominent bump in . the forehead above either eyebrow, 
looked as disagreeable as bigotry, fretfulness, and cruelty, 
could make it. Her head, covered by a small projecting 
cap, arose from out a square collar, that sat quite close up 
about her face ; ^and her whole person, with a very long 
and small waist^ appeared as rigid, stiff, and unbending, as 
her own severe and narrow mind. Philip was seen stand- 
ing near her, with all the morose pride and gravity that 
distinguished his character expressed in his countenance ; 
and in front of them was seen a couple of little dogs 
reposing very lovingly together. These might have been 
introduced by the flattering pencil of the artist as an em- 
blem of the conjugal sociability and affection of the Queen 
and King ; but there were not wanting persons who whis- 
pered among themselves (for when was there ever a court 
without the whisper of sarcasm and scandal ?) that, had 
the painter introduced a dog and a cat in the foreground 
of his piece, it would much better have expressed the 
conjugal felicity of the royal pair. 

We pass oyer many other pictures upon which Mistress 
Deborah descanted in a manner equally edifying and 
curious. Judges, she said, there were, some of whom had 
themselves fallen by the very laws they had so long, 
administered to others ; Churchmen, whose robes and 
beads were the most conspicuous parts of their ministry ; 
and some who had become bishops before they were 
divines ; while here and there was seen an antiquated vir- 
gin of this noblehousei whose pinched features, 'and stiff* 

8» , 
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anddtatelf guit, werv alone sufficient 4o keep at sftawfei^ 
distance bBl advances to make theny WFres*. 

Alyovetfae fast chimney was deen the porfraat of Sir 
Richard Southwell^ the Irresent represevrtstiYe of tbia an- 
cient f^imiiy. h was esteemed an excellent Kkenees^ bbA 
scarcely could there have been found a better subject for 
the penc^ of any artist, from the times of Hans Hdbeinor 
Vandyke, down to those of Harlow or Lawrence. Sir 
Richard, at the date of our narration, was aboot sixtj 
years old ; but this portrait had been executed nearly ten 
years before, and the painter had not failed to give in it 
that intellectual eirpression of countenance so refnarkable 
in the original. The forehead was high, the nose slightly 
aquiline, while the mouth had that character of flexibility 
and sweetness always indicative of an amiable temper. 
The beard was represented full above the upper lip, but 
cnt short round the chin, and served as a fringe to form the 
finishing ornament of the face. The beard and hair were 
both of a rich chesnut brown, and gave a fine contrast to 
the clear and healthy complexion of the countenance. Sir 
Richard appeared in this picture in the dress that he had 
worn on Ins presentation as Ambassador from £ngland^to 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. It consisted of a rich 
purple velvet doublet, striped with gold embroidery, and a 
short cloak of the same material falling over the shoulders, 
and pwirtly concealing the arms. - A massive chain of gold,^ 
commonly worn by persons of distinction at this period, 
hung round the neck, and a square collar.of the finest lace 
encircled the throat. The long and narrow waist was 
confined by a girdle studded with jewels, and on the right 
side depended a splendid pouch for the purpose of con- 
taining money. 

Deborah was eloquent in her remarks on this picture, 
for she was much attached to her master ; nor did her 
eloquence meet the ear of an indifierent listener, for Edward 
found so strong a resemblance both in the character of Sir 
Richard's features and their expression, to his beloved 
Arabella, that he stood gazing upon the portrait with feel- 
ings of deep interest, while tlv^ housekeeper made sundry 
shrewd remarks on the original,, expressed with a good 
deal of freedom, as there was nom no third person in the 
gallery* to attend to her diacoui&e. 
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^^ Efeiy bodf,'' G^said, ^^ knew heir master to be very- 
learned ; he was serioin and grave ini his mahners ; so to 
be sOTe was every true English gentleman. He w^s a 
great statesman, or else such a man as' King Henry the 
Eighth would not have made him, a9 he did, so often an 
ambassador, keeping Sir Richard abroad for years 
together; — a thing, as she thought, most specially to be 
wondered at, inasmuch as Sir Richard had never liked the 
business of the King's putting away his Queen Catharine ; 
— ^so to be sure Henry must have thought him the wisest 
person to do his affairs in foreign courts, else it was no 
better than banishing him from England for so many years. - 
Sir Richard," she averred, '^ could talk Latin and Greek 
like his mother-tongue ; yet he was not in the habit of 
drawing out Latin fentences fiwn his lips," she continued, 
^^ as some other learned folks did, just as conjurers draw 
ribands out of their mouths at a fair. He had some faults, 
that she must say, but who was witkout them ? He was a 
rigid Papist, like his deceased friend Sir Thomas More.' 
And, she did think Sir Ric(iard was to be blamed for letting. 
Friar John lead him, so much as the Friar did, by the nose. 
And that though in the main Sir Richard Southwell was^ 
as honest, and as kind, and as tender, and as charitable a 
man as one would desire to see on a summer's day, yet he 
was much too sore (she thought) against heretics, Lu- 
therans, and such like refuse, as Friar John called them." 

Here Mistress Deborah's eloquence was interrupted by 
the opening of the door, and the subject of her somewhat 
free (but not altogether unjust) remarks entered the apart- 
ment. The housekeeper gave a hem ! and said aloud, 
" There 's not a wiser man in the Queen's dominions than 
my master, and a great gentleman he is, to be sure ; and 
one that serves the Pope to her Grace's utmost wish ; 
and so I give you a good-morrow, Master Edward." 

And making her curtsey to Wilford, and a formal obei- 
sance to her master. Mistress Deborah retired, and shut 
the door of the gallery. 

Sir Richard bowed coldly to Wilford, and slightly apolo- 
gised for having detained him so long, stating that some 
business of a public nature had occupied his attention till 
^e present moment Wilford, naturally pTOwd ^u^ \Tf>N.^- 
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ble, felt both the coldness of his reception and the sUglif 
manner in which 'the apology ^was offered aa a marked 
affront ; and, returning Sir Richard's salutation in a way 
equally cold and distant, assured him that nothing but ne- 
cessity had induced hioi to become an intruder at Well 
minster Hall. 

*''' My business, indeed," said Edward, ^^ relates mereljf 
to the official station of Sir Richard Southwell, since I 
come to him only as he is the sheriff of Cnnterbiiry." 

*' And what may it be your pleasure to require of me ?'^ 
said Sir Richard. ^<I shall willingly listen to the suit/^ 

^^ My suit is a paitiful on^, painful indeed to the feelings of 
a son," answered Edward; ^^ I come to ask your leave to 
see my father." 

^^ My leave to see your father l"^ exclaimed Sir Richard 
with surprise — *' why, where is he ?" * 

<^ In prison," said Edward ; and unable to suppress the 
acute feelmg^ that arose in his bosom from the mere men- 
tion of the circumstance, all his pride forsook him, and 
though in the presence of Sir Richard Southwell, he burst 
into tears. Whatever were the feelings of Wilford, those 
of Sir Richard were certainly of a far more extraordinary 
nature, though they might be less acute. At the commu- 
nication of this intelligence he turned pale, and appeared 
extremely agitated, and hastily exclaimed, " Good God! 
how is this ? I came down but last night from Whitehall ; 
I knew nothing of this matter." 

" It is lievertheless but too true," said Wilford ; ^* my 
father is at this moment a prisoner in Canterbury Castle, 
and, 1 fear, in peril of his life, since Thornton the Suffra* 
gan Bishop of Dover has accused him of heresy." 

" I feared it, 1 feared it would end so," said'^ir 
Richard ; " I knew it would come to this ;" and he added, 
in great agitation, " What can be done for him ?" 

'' Nothing, I fear," replied Edward Wilford, " if Thorn- 
ton has the handling of his case. But perhaps something: 
might be effected in behalf of my poor father, if an appeal 
could be admitted from him to Cardinal Pole. The Car- 
dinal is a man so mild and moderate in his measures, thai 
it is to be hoped the goodness and innocence of my 
father's life would influence him to show what mercy h» 
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could ; and to my father's character, you, Sir Richard, can 
bear an honourable teatimohy.*' 

" Sir Richard shook his head, and sigh^ as he said, ^^ No, 
that appeal would be useless, since Thornton acts by a 

« commission from the Privy Council, to which is affixed 
her Grace's sign manual. There is but one way to save 
him." 

^ " What is it ?" inquired WUford. 

^^ He must^ recant," said Sir Richard Southwell. 
*MM[y father recant!" exclaimed Wilford, as the blood 

^> rushed into his face ; ^^ no ! he would rather perish than 
give the lie to his own conscience. It is true he was a 

; friend to Cranroer, but not to Cranmer's recantation. He 
will follow his example in his death, but never in his weak- 
ness. I know my father, he is patient of injury, but not 
to be shaken in the firmness of bis spirit. Will you give 
me the permi^ion to see him in hisT prison?" 

^^ I will do it instantly," said Sir Ric'bard ; ^^ I will do 
all I can to serve him — if it were possible, to save him ; — . 
I will think upon it. But I fear — surely persuasion might 
affect him. He would not refuse to listen to conviction.- 
Hit conscience would not be offended ; such a refusal must 
be madness." 

** 1 believe,'.' replied Edward Wilibrd, *• that you, Sir 
Richard, were once the beloved friend of Sir Thomas 
More ; he gave his head to the block for the sake of con- 
science, yet he was a persecutor of the people of my 
father's ^th. The Church of Rome considered him a 
n\artyr in her cause, since he died to uphold the supremacy 
of the Pontiff. And why should you think it madness, 
that a member of the Reformed Church should do as 
much for the sake of conscience ?" 

^^ Sh* Thomas More died for the truth," said Sir Richard, 
^* not from an obstinate persistance in error." 

" I might answer you," replied Wilford, "^even by your 
own argument ; but my purpose here is not to talk but 
to act. Give me the license to see my father^ and 1 will 
thank you and depart. Hereafter, Sir Richard Southwell, 
we may meet on an occasion very different from the pre- 
sent." 
. Sir Richard was writing at a table that stood in the 

^ apartment, an order for Edward WiUotd lo ^^^ \xv^ Sa.^%\ 
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when, at hearing these last words, he looked up, an< 
expreaiion in Edward^s face of that contest of angr} 
ill-sappre^sed feeling that agitated his bosom appearec 
dent, but he did not choose to notice k at the pn 
moment, and continued writing. The door of the a 
ment opened, when Friar John de Villa Garciifa en' 
the gallery. Wilford ti^embled with emotion ; but, 
wilhng to renew the quarrel of the morning in the pres 
of Sir Richard Southwell, he stood erect and facec 
Friar, but without speaking. 

Father John came immediately up to Southwell 
said, somewhat unceremoniously, ^^ Sir Richard, I 
been waiting till the persons you were engaged wit! 
now on business should ^ have departed. I am in h 
and would speak with you this moment." 

Sir Richard Southwell looked vexed : he excused 
self to the Friar, promised to attend him in a few min 
and hesitated a little as he spoke. It was evident to 
ford that John had an absolute ascendancy, and die 
sutler it to slumber, over the mind of his patron. ; i 
Sir Richard was certainly embarrassed by his pres( 
like a boy when his schoolmaster (^mes unexpec 
upon him^ and finds him engaged in mischief. **'^ I 
have concluded the affair that engages me, with this 
tleman almost immediately, '' said $ir Richard to his 
fessor, " and then I will attend you*" 

^^ Does that gentleman's affairs concern you alont 
Richard ?" said Friar John, as he threw himself ii 
chair, and looked Edward boldly in the face, v 

" His affair is with me," answered Sir Richard 
quickly ; and he added, in a manner that showed his 
iety to satisfy his confessor, ^' the Father of Master 
ward Wilford, I grieve to say, is in much trouble, an 
came hither to gain a license of me to visit his parei 
prison." 

^^ It is most likely, then," said Friar John, ^^ that 
gentleman has already forgotten the business that i 
hibi the companion of ^your daughter's walk but 
morning, in the wood§ of Wellminster." 

*^ What do you mean, Father ?"" exclaimed Sur Ricl 
in the utmost astonishment ; and turning to Edward 
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ford^he continued, ^^ Is this true? Have you dared to 
seek the company of my daughter,* after the (Mro]|ibitioDi 
you so long since received from me ? If you have dbne so, 
after your solemn promise to quit, your vain and wicked pur^ 
suit of my child, you are false and dishonourable indeed ; 
and at this moment, such conduct is both ungrateful and 
indecorous. 1 be^ you to be explicit ; if the holy father is 
mistaken in what he asserts, I shall be glad to learh that I 
censure you unjustly, and 1 shall stand corrected for a 
sudden burst of feeling, for which 1 would ask your for- 
giveness." 

** Speak this moment," said the Friar to Wilford : " you 
Jare not d6ny the truth." >, 

*' I dare refuse to answer you," replied Wilford warmly, 
^^ and that the experience of this morning may perhaps 
make you remember : but to Sir Richard Southwell I am 
nothing loth to speak the truth. I have seen Arabella." 

" This effrontery is beyond bearing," exclaimed Sir 
Richard ; "your interview with me, then, I must think, 
was merely a subterfuge." 

*' It was none, Sir Richard," answered Edward. " I met 
your daughter by chance on rpy way hither ; but, by what 
means the circumstance became known to this Spanish 
friar is beyond my conjecture, since I saw no one near us 
ifi the wood." 

*' And did you dare," said Sir Richard, — "but I will 
not, I cannot thmk you would dare to dhll toiler remem- 
brance what must for ever blot her fame, — her former mi- 
happy connexion with you." 

" Forbear the question, Sir RichaTd," said the Friar ; 
" It wiU be in vain. Do you think that he will deal 
honestly in this matter, after the conduct of this morning ?" 

" Do not again provoke me," exclaimed Wilford, ns he 
looked with scorn upon the Friar. " I disdain falsehood. 
Sir Richard Southwell, this I have dared — to tell your 
daughter she is my affianced wife ; that in ;the sight of 
God, she is mine : and though for the sa^e of one, who 
is now no more, I was induced to waive, my claim for a 
time ; yet I never have) and never will renounce her 
while I have life, unless it i^ by her own change of afllec- 
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tion. While she is mine in heart, we are bound to eacli 
other till death sunders the bond." 

XKe Friar, at hearing these words, seemed ^ to enjoy a 
malicious triumph over Wilford f and Sir Richard South- 
well, whose astonishment was only equalled bj the agony 
of his feelings, exclaimed, ** Oh, most wretched man, 
accursed in the sight of Heaven for thy own and thy 
father's rebellion against the faith of the only true Church, 
dost thou come to fill my heart with misery ; to mislead, 
to steal from me perhaps my child ; to destroy her io 
soul and body by thy horrid blasphemies, should thy faetal 
doctrines infect her mind V* Sir Richard sunk into a 
chair. Every thought, every feeling seemed to give way 
before the terrific images that superstition had raised 
before him, to fright him with the dreadful phantom of ite 
creation. He saw in that vision nothing but Wilford the 
favoured lover, the* future husband of Arabella, and Wil' 
ford a heretic! He might render his child the same^ 
Arabella a heretic ! the thought was worse than death. 
It was a thought sufficient to rouse him to apger, almost 
to madness ; since the bare word implied, in.the anxious 
father's mind, the loss of his daughter's happiness to all 
eternity. 

" Young man," said Sir Richard, " hear me I If you 
are lost to every sense of honour, to every feeling of pity 
for the pangs which your words have this day inflicted on 
a father's heart, yet, for the sake of Arabella, for her sake 
alone, I do beseech you, nay I implore you,. to think of 
her no more. -^If you are deaf to truth, and an outcast 
from God's law yourself, do not make her a participator 
in your own misery in this life, and in that which is to 
come. I have done you one kind act this day ; do not 
repay it with ingratitude." 

" I should be base indeed," replied Wilford, " could 1 
deceive you. I cannot renounce the voluntary oath I 
gave that bjnds me to your daughter ; but of this rest 
assured, I shall do nothing rashly. I would entreat you 
to give me th^ order to see my father, and to let me 
depart" 

"Do not, do not give it," said Friar John. "Sir 



Hichard, it does not become yoti to ^n^ourage the inter- 
bourse of heretics." 

" You, at least," said Wiiford, haughtily, to the Friary 
" may show some fbrbfearance in this point, sftnc^e it ill 
becomes you to injure my father mdre than yoti have done 
Already. You are to occupy his place ; while he, to 
make I'oom for you, is cast into k prison; Show feohie 
forbearance, then, I would entreat you." 

"I do ; I have shown forbearance," Said the Friar, 
with an assumed air of patience ; " I have not 'repeated 
the cir<^umstances of our meeting this morning, before 
you gained admission to the house." 

"What circumstance? — what passed?" inquired Sir 
Richard. 

" It is of no moment," replied the Friar ; " I would 
spare that young man. I would not irritate your mind 
against him, however he may deserve it at my hand;S. I 
would spare him." 

" Do not spare me,'* cried Edward ; *' say all the truths 
say what you will, I am prepared to meet it." 

" I can bear my own injuries," continued the Friar ; 
"but wheti I learned from the old park-keeper^ who ob- 
served you when you thought yourself unnoticed, that you 
had made this interview with Sir Richard Soufhwell but 
a pretext to gain one with his dau§[hter, I could not delay 
to acquaint him with it.'* 

" It is infamous," ejtchiimed Southwell, " dishonoura- 
ble, cruel, thus to play With my feelings, and to tamper 
with the, obedience of my 61fild. Quit my hotise, and 
never let me see your face again, or you- will force me to 
take harsher measures than I Would willingly adopt. '^ 

" Give me the order, ahd I will instantly depart^" said 
fidwai'd. 

" I will not give it," (iried Southwell; " Begone, 
youns: man ! quit my sight!" ^^ 

"Think, Sir Richard," said EdWard, "think what you 
do ; can yoti refuse so poor a service to my father, — to 
him who was once your dearest friend,-— to Owen Wil- 
ford ?^' . 

The mention of thfe venerable OWen's hame in ^ man- 
tier so emphatic by his son,- seer^ed to act like a charm 

Vol. I.— 9 ' 
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to subdue for a while the angry spirit of Sir Richarrf 
Southwell ; and he said, in a calmer voice, '* No, no, as 
far as my conscience will allow me, I am bound indeed 
to serve your father. Take the order to see him^ aBd» in 
God's name, depart my house/' 

" I thank you for it," said Edward ; '* for the present, 
my poor father's aifHictions occupy my whole heart. But 
we must meet hereaAer ; till then, Sir Richard^ I bid you 
farewell." ' 

Edward departed, and Friar John proceeded to enter 
into a private conference with Sir Richard, the result of 
which will appear in a future chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

No sooner had Edward Wilford possessed himself of tfee 
order to gain admission into Canterbury Castle, than be 
hastily quitted th^ouse of Sir Richard Southwell. With 
a mind frausfht with .anxious reflections, and a heart agi- 
tated by .conflicting feelings, he at length reached the prison 
gates. And so wholly was he absorbed in the expectation 
of once more embracing his parents in their affliction, that 
as he entered the jail^ he did not remark a man who was 
quitting it {it the same moment, and who eyed him nar- 
rowly with the utmost attention. We must now leave 
Edward WilforU for a time to enjoy the melancholy solace 
of this interview with his father, while we say something 
of the person who had so observingly recognised him. 

This was no other than lawyer Cluny, the pettifogging 
attorney, who had lately been raised, by the recommenda- 
tion of Bishop Bonner, to fill the post of secretary to the 
Snjfragan of Dover, an active and acute man of the law 
being considered as absolutely necessary toassist the Cora^ 
mission. When Cluny had thus quitted the Castle as 
Edward Wilford entered it, instead of walking straight 
forward with that air of exactness, precision, and gravity, 
that seemed to say he trod even the King's highway ac^ 
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A^ordiDg to law, he paosed, and appeared to be considering 
within bimself the discussion ofsome knotty point. 

At length Cluny gave a sudden nod of the head, which, 
ISce the fall of the hammer of an auctioneer, indicated that 
th£f tiling in question was knocked down, or settled past 
revocation ; and, in eager haste, he set forward with a 
far less dignified air, than usually accompanied the move- 
ments of this- excellent tail of the law ; for thus was the 
respectable Cluny designated by many impertinent persons 
in Canterbury. Cluny now bent his steps towards the 
house of Sir Francis Morgan. Of tt^is young man, the 
reader may possibly remember. Rose had spoken to her 
brother as a person of whom she entertained some suspi- 
cions, as having been instfumeutal in the accusations so 
Ijuddenly brought against her father. We shall take leave, 

tirefore, to outstep the attorney ; and, while he is on 
road, as he would express it, to tiie house of the said 

^^rgan, conduct the reader thither before him, to, gain 
acquaintance with the knight in question 

Sir Francis Morgan was tall, and of a well formed per- 
son. * In his coun,tenance there was nothing that could be 
found fault with, if the features which composed it were 
[ separately examined ; yet somehow or other, they were 
r rjot well put toge'ther, since viewed in combination, they 
produced an expression neither hand^onic nor agreeable, 
and not at all calculated to give the observer a favourable 
ofiinion of the man. His eyes w^ere bright, but stoall ; 
and as he had a habit of turning them into the corner 
close under the eyelid, when he looked at another, it gave 
a sly and cunning character* to his face. His eyebrows 
were full, and started up towards the temples, in that kind 
of raised ^rch which modern craniologists designate as the 
sign or organ o^ .colour^ and to wh;ch the learned Dr. 
Spurzheim pronounces all eminent painters may lay claim, 
as their own peculiar property or distinction. Whether 
Morgan had any skill, or eye, for colour, except it might 
be such as it suited his purpose to give to his own actions, 
isjBieyond our power to declare. Be this as it may, he had 
fide white t0edi-^no small addition to good looks ; and a 
etifflng head of hair of rich auburn, with a pointed beard 
of tji^s^tme colour, were so decidedly handsome, that no 
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(I^ubt could exist of their being h'^hly favourable to set off 
the hues of his naturally gpQd complexion. 

Morgan had received a upiversity-education. He was 
acute and subtle in argument, and cmld b^e a gentleman 
in manners whenever he thought it necessary to put him- 
self under such a restraint ; but as he had associated much 
with persons whose claim to that distinction was veiy 
doubtful, he did not often give himself the 1,roubIe to put 
such a curb upon the license of his own huj»oiir. Mor- 
gan bad been some time a student at Oxford, afterwards 
a traveller, and of late one of - Queen Mary's honorary 
band of gentloman ushers, and a gallant whom Mary her- 
self liatl singularly honoured and dignified with knight- 
hood. His father. Judge Mprgan, had pronounced the 
sentence oP death which consigned the unhappy Lady 
' Jane Dudley to the blocJi,; and not long after the tragical 
fate of that amiable woman, the son of her judge was 
taken into favour at court. Sir Francis Morgan was now 
gaily dressed in the extremity of the fashion of the period. 
His doublet was of light blue velvet, made close up to the 
throat,wilh small lapels falling over the shoulders, where the 
under-dress with long sleeves of white satin became visible ; 
a chain of gold hung round his neck, and a small square 
collar of tine lace, with the like finish about his wrists, 
cornpleted the attire of the young courtier. 

He was now seated at a table, enjoying a choice flagon 
of foreign wine ; and, filhng out a cup, he turned/ to his 
companion, (a young man of his own age, but whose attire 
less handsome and much the worse for wear, indicated an 
inferior condition,) and s.aid carelessly, ^^ Sam Collins, give 
us a pledge, and don't sit there as dull and as chop-fallen 
as a broken down pawnbroker in Whitefriars, when be 
finds that he has lent his money upon copper spoons, 
^ mistaking them for gold ones." 

<^ 1 have some cause to be dull, I think,", replied 
Samuel QoUins ; ^^ Captain Spurcrop's cock^beat the old 
black one clean out of the pit, though his cock bupg in, 
the mat before the setters could get the bird on ; apd so 
I doubled stakes, for you said that if the devil bimseU 
should put him on a cock's-comb and Qpurs, he could 
never beat okl Rooper ; and so, you se0, relying upon j 
vour judgment, ^ I said before, \ dpiibjefl fiftajces ?i^nd-r-r-'" 
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^* And lost, like a fool as you are, Sammy," said Mor- 
gan. ^^ VVhy, man, I only said so as a blind, because 
Spurerop*s adversary was within hearing, and we all 
thought him raw and a greenhorn : and Ranted the Cap- 
"tain to gain the odds, for I owe him a ^od turn/' 

*' And why did not you tell me so ^^dtad why did not 
you Qome to the pit yourself then, when the battle was 
fought ?" in(]uired the disappointed gambler. 

^ I come to the pit, Sam I I league with cock-fighters, 
sharpers, and fellows like yourself!" said Morgan ; " you 
are quite mistaken there, Collins. I sun a changed man. 
A changed man, did I say? I am a new man altogether." 

" 1 do not know what you mean," answered Sam Col- 
-lios ; ^^ but ail I do kfiow is, that thinking there was not 
pin England a better judge of a game-cock than yourself, 

laid my odds on the bird you pronounced no flincher ; 

id 80 i lost my money." 

" Never mind that, Sam," Said Morgan ; " it shall be 
10 loss to you in the end. For, as my father the Jud^e 
used to say, when he gave his charge to the jury ; ' If ye 
follow my view of the law, gentlemen, though ye may do 
wrongs tbfe fault shall not be yours ; since, taking my 
view of the laiv, ye do your duty.* And so you, Samuel 
|CoIlins, having lost by the law that I laid dowji respecting 
rthe old bird, shall do yourself no wrong, seeing it was 
your duty to follow where 1 led. 1 will make up your 
odds and render them more than even, if you, for the pre- 
sent, will leave the cbmpany of those lads of the feather, 
and aid me with your best services." 

"I don't know what you mean," again repeated Col- 
lins. 'You are too ^eep for me; so please to Speak 
plain." 

" Why, then, I will do so in your own language, Sam- 
my," replied Sir Francis. '^ I am in for Making or Mar- 
ring ; Black arid White is the game now. And look yon- 
der, and see the gear that I have to fit me for my new 
condition!" 

Samuel Collins looked very attentively at a side table, 
1o which Morgan pointed with bis finger. '^ '^^aJ^^ '^ "®^" 

ir dice-box," said he " nor dice, nor a card, nc?;Sraquet 
ihere ; I see nothing.** 

9* 
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"You see nothing?" exclaimed Mor^[j|UD, ri^iog up 
a^d going towards the table ; " there lies that which is | ^ 
worth them all just now ; look at that, my gay clerk of I P 
St. Nicholas l'^ I to 

"Why,. what M* devil do yon mean by that?" said 
Collins ; " you ai ^ not for a mumming, are you ? ' Yoo 
\are too old to play the Boy-Bishop, I trow ; this is no- 
thing but a priest*s toy, a rosary." 

" A priest's treasury, you ipean," replied Morgan. 
" His God, his |ii!i> word, his mask, through the mumming 
of his goodly far a., called the world. And (his^ Samrojt 
. • — this shall be the making of me ; for I told you, just now, 
I was in for Making or Marring. This shall get nae 
a wife." 

" A wife I" exclaimed Collins ; " why, priests' trinkets 
are not things to get wives by in Queers Moll's days,! 
fancy. She is a right true friend to liberty. She bids 
your married clergy turn their wives adrift, or bear a fagot 
with them for the transgression of having shared their 
bondage and their sin." - 

" But I apa no priest, nor like to be one," said Morgan; 
" and once more, I tell you, t^is rosary is my pasisport (o 
Hymen's temple, though it wars against heathens as well 
as heretics. And look how I am sorted for my enter- 
prise ! There is my rosary , quite enough to make an oath 
pass for an honest profession, if 1 do but swear by it in 
these days. Inhere is a bright new mass-book," 

" Why, you know little or nothing about the meaning of 
that, Sir Francis," observed Collins. 

" So much the better," roplied Morgan ; " that puts me 
on a par with - half the priests ; for Ignorance is the staff 
upon which the Pope himeelf leans for support. There if 
my manual for fasts and feasts, pilgrimages, offerings, and 
confessions. I have also a box of wax-lights just sent in 
from the chandler's ; every one of them shall blaze before 
the shrine, —1 mean the altar, once more set up to Beckett, 
in Canterbury ; and I stand a saint in the new Calendar, 
only waiting canonisation." 

" And what are you to get by all this, J should like 
to know %4nauired Collins ; ♦♦ a fool is paid for bearing a 
bauble ; and, i suppose, you do not intend to carry yours 
formthingV ^ 



'^ T^y sagacity ha3 bpe^ most wonderfully exercised 
to iind out.tbni, $ainmy," rG|)lied, Morgan ; ^^ wbpn I told 
you hut just now, I am becot^ne a zealops Papist, iq order 
to get me a wife. I am determined to have her. Sbe is 
yoqng, beautiful, rich, and the daughter of Sir Richard 
Southwell, a furious bigot ; and I wilFhunt out, burn, roast, 
and grill every heretic in Canterbury, but I will win his 
favour to carry off the wench that pleases my eye, and 
would suit my i^rse, which is something on the decline 
since I kept -company with you, Sammy, and your wor- 
shipful associates." 

*•* And do you think; that Sir Richard Southwell will 
give his only daughter to such a spendthrift as you are," 
said Cpllins, ^^ such a lad of the turf, the tennis-court, and 
the cock-pit ?" 

" Sir Richurd has been much jn foreign parts," replied 
Morgan, '^and knows little of my early life ; and besides 
that. Queen Mary has spread the gracious wing of Iter 
protection over me, and my zeal for the Church, that' shall 
presently appear, will all plead in my behalf. Add to which, 
I have embraced, and entertain a most warm friendship 
for, a godly roan who is sworn to serve me. Friar John dc 
Villa Garcina." 

" Friar John I" exclaimed Collins, with astonishment ; 
^' and what is he to get out of you ? for he works for no 
man, I trow, without his pennyworth for his penny. The 
odds must be clearly or his side, before he would double 
a slake.*' • 

^' A most true calculation," said Morgan, ^^ and I am 
to repay the services of Friar John by means that nothing 
concern you in the present case. You will take your 
part in my affairs under my direction ; you shall lack no 
reward." 

" And what must I do ?" inquired Collins. 
*' That must in some measure depend on ; cirqum- 
•Jtances,", replied Morgan. " One part of your duly will be 
an observance of decent manners till 1 am married, and 
don't want you ; another vpart will be, to act as a mes- 
senger between myself. Sir Richard, and my sweetheart. 
Mistress Arabella ; and lastly and chiefly, to do whatever 
I may direct,;to swear to whatever I may awea.T loix^^Vk'^ 
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a wilneds to whatever 1 may require you as a witness, to 
vouch for the morality of my character, to say yes to 
whatever I will have yes, and no to whatever 1 declare 

shall he no, and '* 

^wear a straw in my shoe, walk Fleetditch, ready 

j^ross for a groat even in the very teeth of the 

Collins. " I thank you, Master Morgan, 

[motion. Why you would make & rogue 

at once." 

>eyoiid my power, Sammy,'* said Sir 
le thing is already done to my hand; 
[a bear-ward, not a coCk-setter, nor a 
[ost goods On Paul's Cross, but will 
for excellence-in all the* roguery that 
of their vocations. But come, man, 
pf will apparel thee in new braveries. Do me 
but g1>od service till the business 1 have at heart shall be 
^settled, and i will pay thee ten times more^han thou canst 
hope for thy exertions." 

*^ I'll have something down," said Sam Collins ; " and 
if I am to be thus employed, 1 will have wherewithal to 
hansel my new cailihg ; I will not trust you." 

" Not trust me, Sammy ?" replied Sir Francis ; " why. 
surely you strangely forget yourself. Remember, Samuel, 
to whom you are indebted for that precious neck of thine 
being still unstretchcd upon ihy shoulders. Had not 1 
stood thy friend, the follower of Sir Thomas Wyalt had 
fong since graced the gallows, ^ftei his noble master was 
beheaded for a rebel. Did not I swear, that when the 
Kentish rascals broke into Gardiner's house in South- 
wark, and plundered his pkte and goods, tha^U)ou wast 
with me in Canterbury, when all the time 1 knew you 
were the very man that stole Winchester's cross that had 
the diamond in the centre of it ?*' 

*' Well, and have not 1 done as good service to you. 
Sir Francis ?** said Collins. *'When you iand the Wild 
boys of the City dressed up the cat hke a friar ready to 
say mass, and hanged the animai in Cheap, who but me got 
the 'prentice lads brought before the Star- Chamber, and 
had theib well whipped too, on bare suspicion of the fact ? 
W^ho did this but Samuel Collins, and all to hide your 
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share ia that frolic, that might otherwise have ended 
wai^ly for you; since the Star-Chamber, could they 
lia?e brought it home, would have made Smitbfield^mojce 
again with the punishment of the transgression V* 

'* There is no need, however," answered Morgan, 
" thu9 to repeat our mutual services to each other. My 
aSlurs are already in a pretty train, since the Queen has 
recommended me to Sir Richard Southwell, as a proper 
8<Hil4n-iaw to support the honours of his ancient house. 
There is only one thing I fear, before our bargain is 
struck :7-Sir Richard may be pleased to call upon iqc for 
a jBigfat of ray rent-roll, title deeds^ and ^expectations. 
Such a call would something puzzle everiumy p6licy, since 
the rent-roll has su&red inroads and gashes ; many a 
buJI's horn and a hearts foot hath made a hole in it. The 
title- deeds are mostly in the hands of the Israelites, who 
accommodate young gentlemen at their need. And as \ 
for expectations, there stands a sad block in the way of 
theoi : first, my father is alive, and never takes physic ; 
secondly, I have qot hitherto succeeded in persuading 
my, worshipful cousin, Edward Wilford, to get himself 
hanged, burnt, or beheaded ;. for if Ae were but put of the 
way. Sir Francis Morgan might writ^ himself next heir to 
one of the best entailed estates in all England, the cer- 
tain future possessor of it, whenever it shajl please the 
devil to carry off his old fincle. Sir. John Mordaunt, 
already tottering on the brink of the grave." 

" You look good pains, I believe," said Collins, " to 
embroil your couain Edward in Wyatt's affair. You made * 
me joln^dir Thomas in the hope to entrap Wilford." 

" I did so," answered Morgan. " 1 used thee, Sammy, 
as an old wife does her chalk egg that she puts into the 
nest, that it may lead the hens to follow and lay to it. 
Thy joining Wyatt, I thought, would be a sure bait to 
Wilford, — a sure sign that I next meant to follow him, 
V and that 'the arguments I held out were sincere. But 
Edward was too shy, too prudent to be wholly caught, 
although he did fall into one trap of my contrivance." 

** What was that ?" inquired Collins ; '* surely he never 
took up arms to Join Wyatt and the Kentish rebels ?" 

^'I ifrant be did not," replied Morgan, "bpt he djd 
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what was almost as bad. He answered the letters thatl^ 
contrived Sir Thomas Wyatt should write to him, and so 
fell into a private correspondence with a man who soon 
after lost his head for treason.'* 

" I wonder how such a |)rudent fellow as Edward Wil- 
ford is in State matters, could have been so easily^ 
caught to do even that,'* observed Collins ; " 1 thought 
that he always mistrusted you." ' 

*' But we trapped him by an artifice,*' said Morgan, 
** we made him believe that the Princess Elizabeth was 
the sole object of Wyatt's plot, and that no personal injury 
was meditated against her sister Mary ; but only to save 
Elizabeth from the fate Gardiner was aiming to bring upon 
her, and to preserve this re»lm from becoming a furnace 
to the Reformers, we wished not only to prevent the 
Spanish match, but to place Elizabethan the throne." 

^*I suppose, then, it was on this subject that Edward 
Wilford corresponded with Wyatt ?'^ said Colhns. 
^ " There you are quite right, Sammy," continued Mor- 
gan. •* Edward Wilford, fired with ardour at the thought 
of becoming a oavaliero servente to the young PrinCesa, 
whom we made him believe, and with truth, that the 
Papists were labouring to destroy. He would save Eliza- 
beth, be would spend the last drop of his blood in her 
defence. You never saw a more ready or hot-headed 
champion." 

" And what made him draw back then," inquired Col- 
lins, *' after going so far as this ?'^ 

/^Why, because he found out," continued Morgan, 
" that Wyatt Was at heart a mere rebel, and a very weak- 
headed one too ; and that his first intention, if he proved 
successful^ was to 'deal with Mary after her own way of 
making things sure. The Tower and the axe are certain 
remedies to silence the tongue, and put down the title of 
man or woman, should either become troublesome." 

" And so Wilford gave up all thoughts of joining Wyatt, 
[ suppose ?'* said Cul}ins. 

" He did so," replied Morgan ; " and soon after went 
abroad in the dumps, for a cause I could never, learn. 
And as to myself, Mary look me into favour when I least 
expected it. Sol became loyal, and helped Wyatt, as you 
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[) the scaflbld. And as for Edward WHford^ he 
live, I hear, at Frankfort ; and therefore the old 
itween me and the Mordaunt estate stands as fast 

pity,'' said Collins, *^ but that you could get him 
and ; he might then be easily caught ; for his 
hear, was yesterday laid in limbo, by Thornton, 
irge of heresy ; and these are blessed times to 
an opportunity of getting rid of a stumbling-block 
roclamations and commissions daily come out 
Dn each other, and so severe, that a man may bo 
! against, and entrapped, just as much for what he 
do, as for what he does do. Thus, not going to 
in, or not walking in a procession on a Saint's 
nough to hang or burn any m^n, though he be as 
3 a judge." 

iionest as ii']udge aught to be, you mean, Sammy," 
rgan ; ^^ forjudges now must chime into the same 
fi the Court, and so must thfe jurymen too, or wo 
lem ; for if they run counter, the Star-Chamber 
own upon them with a spanking fine for acquitting 
ineri as it did in Winter and Throgmorton's case.* 
ould have bad my father for their judge ; for as 
-' Gentlemen of the Jury, her Grace's pleasure 
see justice administered in these realms, it would 
ne us, who are her Grace's servants, and here 
t her most sacred person, to do other than her 
3rself would do. Therefore, viewing the offence 
3 as she #ould view k, and understanding the law 
rrace would understand it, I pronounce the pri- 
lilty.' — That 's what I call a wise judge, Sammy, 
who^will always be an honest man — at Court* 
ire rambling in pur talk from the purpose. I for- 
iU you, — but first get up and open the door, for 
[y is rapping upon it/' 

icholfts Tbroj^rmorton, bein^ tried ua an accomplice in Sir 
(Tyatt** rebellion, was acqaitted by thajnry, for want of eri^ 
convict him. And for this acquittal the jury were severely 
imprisoned by order of the Star-Chamber. — See Burnet 
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Skmuel Collins immediately obeyed, and, on opehiDj 
the door of the apartment, lawyer Cluny walked in. 

" A good-day to you. Master Attorney," said Sir Fran 
cis. '^ You are ever most welcome to me, since I nevei 
see your ikce iMiless you. come to ^et something out o 
me, by getting something for me. To what cause may 1 
attribute the ^t^asure of this visit ?" 

Cluny looked at Collins, as he said, ^^ that he had som( 
little business that [lierhapa Sir Francis might desire to 
hiar in private." 

'^ If you mean, Master Attorney," replied Sir Francis 
that Sam Collins ought to be put out of the room before 
you speak, t may tell you that he is a part of myself: be 
obeys me as my hand obeys the will of my head. I have 
him all my own, as well as i have you, Cluny. Is it noi 
true ? have I not bought you, body and soul, Sammy ?** 

Clany still looked doubtful. " Why," continued Mor- 
gan, ^^ if <l bid Sammy sit down in the corner and not hern 
our discourse, he will presently become a joint-stool, will 
no more ears, life, or motion about him than the blocli 
upon which he sits ; and, giving up his mind to a notable 
train of calculation, away he goes in thought to the bull- 
yard, the, bear-garden, or the cock-pit, and never awakei 
out of his reverie till a flap on the ears or a douce on the 
chops brings him back Hgain to a sense of passing objects 
Sammy is the best of all counsel-keepers, since, if he 
should even betray tliem, he is so known a liar, that 
nobody will credit his tale ; therefore, 1 choose him foi 
my friend, agent, and bosom counsellor." 

" A most prudent choice," said Cluny, grinning ; " ant 
with these premises taken for the surety of his secrecy in 
your matters, I suppose I tnay proceed to x)p!pn the case.' 
• " By all means," answered Morgan. 

** Why, then," continued Cluny, " I have rare newsfoi 
you. Whom do you think I this day crossed as he enterec 
Canterbury Castle ?" 

" How, i^n the devil's name, can I guess," answerec 
Morgan, *' unless it might be the Evil One himself, whc 
very naturally came to salute you, Cluny, as a brother 
while taking a turn iu Canterbury to pay his respects Ic 
Thornton and other of his particular friends ?" 
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^^ I saw a man quite as eyil to you. Sir Francis, as the 
•<levil himself might be," said Cluny. " Edward Wilford 
-Crushed by my elbow as I came out of the Castle." 

" And is he in Canterbury Castle at last ?" exclaimed 
Morgan, snapping his fingers ; '* then there 's that for his 
xjlaim to the Mordaunt property." And a second snap 
of the fingers accompanied these words. 

" He is not there as a prisoner," replied Cluny. " His 
lather's being laid up may account for the son going 
thither, probably to risit him. But I did not know till 
to-day that he was in England, or in Canterbury Castle." 
'* But you can find the means to keep him there, and 
Ho make him become.a prisoner," said Morgan; "or of 
-what avail is all the knowledge of statutes and proclama- 
"tions with which you have crammed your brains ?" 

'' Something might be done by way of writ of detainer," 
replied Cluny. '* But, before I proceed farther, however 
much that respectable gentlemen. Master Samuel Collins, 
may resemble a joint- stool, 1 mu.st positively insist upon 
lii^ leaving the room, since he may not keep my counsel 
c[uite so well as he does yours.^' 

." Well, you shall be satisfied," said Morgan. " So, do* 
you, Sammy, walk oflf for the present ; and, if you have 
nothing better to do, stroll into the cathedral, and kneel 
down among the old women that set up their candle-ends 
before the new altar to Becket's memory, run your 
fingers over a row of cherry-stones on a string that you 
^may buy for twopence,, and thus you tell your beads, and 
IKstablish for yourself a character of penitence and of piety, 
I that may presently serve me, as you are one of my fol- 
lowers ;— »o, begone, 1 say !" 

Samuel Collins rose up to depart, though with evident 
' reluctance ; and turned an angry glance upon Cluny, as 
he considered him the cause of this dismissal. 

Morgan called him back again. " What is your plea- 
sure with me ?" inquired Collins, sulkily ; " am tonly to 
be a joint-stool, to be shifted about, first here, and then 
there, at every man's pleasure but your own ?" 

" No, no, Samuel," said Morgan ; " all I would noiy 
say is by way of caution. I bid you not presume to look 
at, or to kiss so much as the tip of the 'rufF,^ ot 1V\^ Wwv 
YoL. I — 10 
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of the frows of the pretty little house-damsel that waiU 
below, since she is already designed for the special fa?our 
of thy betters.-^That 's all, Sammy ; — so, now begone/* 

Collins departed. Cluny rose up, and examined ihe 
door to see that it was close shut ; then he paused a 
moment, and opened it again to look without, to satisfy 
himself that no listeners lurked near the spot. Again he 
shut the door, and proceeded to take a peep behind the 
arras, and even to open a large corner-cupboard, " Why, 
what the devil are you about, Cluny ?" nsaid Sir. Francis; 
" do you fancy yourself surrounded by listeners and spies f 

"No," answered Cluny ; "but I know how closets 
and tapestry are used now-a-days. ^ I have, before now, 
found both could conceal a suspected person when in 
danger of the law^. Heretics, and makers of false moneys, 
have sometimes owed their lives even to an old hencoop, 
a copper furnace, or a corner cupboard : witness the case 
of Mistress Anh — I forget her name — who came under 
the information of Doctor Argentine, before he left Col- 
chester." ' 

'* Well, all is safe here, at least," said Morgan ; " for 
listeners would not exactly suit with my social communi- 
cations with Sam Collins, or Black Sam, as we call him, 
from the fellow's raven beard." 

Cluny^now quite satisfied Umt^o one saVe Morgan 
could attend to his discourse^ sat down at the table, and, 
as a prelude to it, §lled out a cup of wine, and, merely 
nodding his head to Sir Prancis, drank it off, " You 
make yourself at home, Master Attorney," said Morgan ; 
and he added, somewhat haughtily, " you must have some 
rare communication to make, thus to assume upon the 
subject of it, by taking your stand on a footing rather 
more familiar than / have yet granted to yow, whatever 
I freedom I may have allowed to Collins, But he is of an 
order very different from a limb of the law. Collins and 
I have made kings, queens, and knaves dance before us 
on the same table ; we have trolled the black-eyed white 
boys from the same box, and that 's a thing gives a man 
a license to equality all the world over.— But as for 
you " 

"I mean no offence, no undue liberty," replied Cluny » 
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^^ but I have%st breath in posting hither to do you ser- 
vice ; aio I presumed to refresh myself by a draught of 
thi^ excellent Rhenish." . 

<* Take another, if you will," said Morgan, ** and pro-, 
ceed to your business." 

" Not a* drop more," answered Cluny : •• the wine-* 
bibber is a fool, if not a lost man ; since wine oflen lets 
out the truth with more ease than even iMaster Sergeant 
Twistem's cross- questioning. — I will be brief in my mat- 
ter, and I crave of you. Sir Francis Morgan, to be serious, 
since the said matter is specially your own concern. You 
have oflen consulted me upon certain claims that Xh% law 
gives you to cerUin properties, estates, and dependencies, 
now held, on a%fe tenure only, by Sir John MordauBt, 
Knight." ^^ 

^^ And my m|^)Od uncle," said Morgan, " whom I 
should have heartily wished at the devil long ago, but that 
Edward Wilford, being also his nephew, and one year 
older than myself, is the next heir." 

" That is the very point in question,'* replied Cluny. 
^^ I must have a clear understanding of this business ; as 
it is fitting I ought to have, when professionally engaged 
on a Jaw consultation. I wish to do my duty by you, and 
not to take your money for nothing." 

^' You have called in yourself, apd constituted yourself 
as head of a professional consultation, as you are pleased 
to call It," said Morgan ; "; but, as I suppose you really 
^ have something in the wind to my advantage, you may 
run your bill upon tick if you will, and set down this con- 
versation as the first charge.". , 

" Not quite the first charge, as \ shall presently show," 
answered Cluny, '< since my business for you began yes- 
terday ; — but more of that anon. Let us now proceed to 
inquire into the title. The said estates, properties, and de- 
pendencies, it appears, were entailed by the will ^of the 
late Sir Talhot Mordaunt, Knight, father to the present 
Sir John Mordaunt, Knight, on his son ; and he (the said 
Sir John) failing in issue, male, the entail still continues ; 
and at his demise the said entailed Qstatesf propertiesrand 
dependencies goto the next eldest heir mafe^he bevn^^t^ 
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rfkin to the said Sir Jojin. Did not old ^|p»TaIbot's wil! 
run thus?" 

"It did,'- replied Morgan. " But do be brief, I f»rt? 
you, and come at once to the subject of your businenr' 

" I am doing so," answered Cltiny ; ^'' but things mot 
go in a regular course, according to law.' — And the afoit> 
said Sir John Mardaunt, Knight, (stHi surviving,) had IB 
elder sister, named Alicle, which sister, Alice, married one 
Owen Wilford, sometime clerk, and noV in Canterbmj 
Castle; by which marriage came an heir male, one Ed- 
ward Wilford, who being born one year before the son of 
the youngest sister, (married to Judge Morgan,) erg(^ 
that- elder sister's son becomes next heir to the said Sir 
John Mordaunt, Knight, before the youngest sister's soo, 
(yourself Sir Ftancis,) as the aforesaid Sir John never bai 
been married, and therefore cannot l]^i^|||isiie male, legit- 
imate in the eye of the law. I thitik i 'have stated the 
case very clearly, and that you must perfectly under- 
stand me." 

*' Upon my soul, I could not," said Morgan, " only that 
I knew what you meant to say quite as well as yourself, 
before you opened your mouth. The wHole business 
might be spoken in two words, without this long ha- 
rangue/' 

"• Pardon me. Sir Francis," replied Cluny ; *' the law 
is precise. We must take every word into consideration ; 
lor the omission or admission of one word more or less 
into a will, might render null and void (^uch is the beauty 
of our laws) all the intents of the testator; as I coul3 
prove by sundry cases, and especially one that came under 
my own management but very lately, whereby I disclaimed 
a widow and six children, in favour of the rich old Lord 
of Couvoitise^ an alien, a foreigner, and quite a stranger 
(though a relative) to the party deceased. The case rkn 

thus — r^" 

'^ Spare me the recital of it, I beseech^ou, said Mor- 
gan, interrupting him, *^ and only answer me one question. 
If Edward Wilford were dead, am not I next heir to Sir 
John Mordaant, our old uncle ?" 

^* Certainly you are," replied Cluny^ " heir beyond: 
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reTocaiion, your uncle having no power to cut off the 
entailr^ , , > . " ._ - -> ^.i- •* ■>■ ■■??;«••:;■■''. >' 

/^ But Edward Wilford is aliye," said Morfl^o, /Vand 
seems likely to live on stiU ; foic .though ly^pUld gk^y 
send him to heaven oa ,the wings of the law, if i^. wec^ ' 
praqticahle^ either hy banging or what not, could the law 
trup him, yet I cannot bring myself to knock oi^t 4iis 
brains, or to get rid of him in the Italian fashion ; and so 
my hopes,' as I see, r^st but on the chancesiof nature. I 
wjish the fell||||k||^3ver, or that the sweating sickness 
or the pladJl^^^^^Ht him, or that he would catch the 
small- po^nH^^^^^Rlor Argentine to physic him ; for 
that learnS|^^^^H a churchyard. as fast as a hungry 
heir or a^^^^^^^V could desire. But my hopes did, 
t copfesnl^^^^^Khe ejipectation that Edward would 
do soml^^^^^^^^lk^elf within the clutches of the 
gent]em^^^^^^^|PR>e, to get rid of .him.'* 

^^ YooiP^^M^Pv' said Cluny, ^^in desiring >to do 
all things accofdii^g to law ; that is professional. And 
your father, the worthy Judge Morgan, used to say, ^ Law 
is the bulwark of governments, judges, and individuals^ 
and he who walks under the shadow of it, need not trou- 
ble his head about justice or equity, — things to which the 
ignorant lay claim, as if they were to. take place of the 
wisest institutions for the support of authority^ Give me 
the letter of the Imb^" said Judge Morgan, ^ and leave * 
mercy to the hangman to use it by finding a tough rope, 
and a gallows that will not break down ; so that a man 
be not hung twice instead of once in his lifetime*' " 

'* Your praises of my father," replied Sir Fraticis, 
" are " 

■v 

" Are irrelevant, I girant it," said Cluny ; " they have 
nothing to do with the business before the court, — I mean, 
before ourselves. I can point out a way to make y 
heir,. both legal, apparent, and direct, to the estates 
perties, ahd dependencies in question, whether your 
Edward Wilford live or die." 

^^ Can you do that ?". exclaimed Morgan, exultinglf? 
^^ if you can, you can do more than even my father himself 
could do for me, came it before a court, though he should 
sum up, as well as pack a jury to decide thi^ \£aX\.^\. 

10* 
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Prove your assertion, and I if ill double, naj<^treble, emj 
Charge you make, y 

^^ I shall make no charges at all,— mat is, no spec^ 
charges to^fou," replied Cluny ; *^ I' shall only insert, 2t«, 
to suck a conmUation on suck a ddte — leaving a blank ftr 
you to fill it up, according as your own generosity and 
conscience ask the sum: Ideal liberally with- my friendi" 

^^ I understand," said Morgan : *^in prd^r to make them 
come down with more cash than you dare specify ; to bear 
their own generosity lauded*; and to see vpu pocket the 
money, without even causing yow^at^Kttk^sh deeper 
than it does for very shame. Y|^^^^^^^Kg, Cluoy; 
but I know you, never mind. Ot^^^^^^^Rt, — I will 
you ^^^^^^^m- 

'' Plot !" cried Cluny, '' plot !— r!|^^^^bu)art, I do 
assure you ; only a thing taken ii^^^^^^^^^Bbe law. 
All plots come under the. sta^^^^^^^^^^^^iracies. 
Any person or persons who mrgnm^^^^P^^Kgether, 
assemble themselves^ entertain discu^NR^!)^H^ussions, 
to the manifest prejudice, harm, or injwi^y of——" 

"Of the devil!" said Morgan, " by taking his work 
into their own hands. On with your business, then, in 
the way of the law, and not in the way of a plot ; for/atr 
it shall be for me, and good law top, if it gives me a 
chance for the Mordaunt property." 

Cluny now looked particularly solemn ; and shuffling 
his hands into his pockets, with much gravity and caution, 
he said, " 1 have run no small risk. Sir Francis, even in 
carrying about me such papers as these, purposely with a 
view to do you service ; and that risk ought to be taken 
into consideration, — not strictly in law, but certainly in 
equity." 

" Why,' I thought you said just now, and quoted my 
father for it," answered Morgan, "that equity had nothing 
in matters of business." 
rtainly not in the common course of things," re- 
^luny ; " but where an equitable consideration 
with a point directly in law, it should always be 

spected. That's quite professional, I assure you." 

"And it shall now double thy fee, Cluny," said Sir 
Francis, " if it appears that these papers are really useful 
lo me. Let me see them ?" 
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Oluny,-^'* not yet. I must first 
led upon you. Sir Francis, to beiir 

Ainocence in having them upoi> 
my intentions in showing them to 

forthcoming inspe*btion by you. 
Is, at least for the present^ as they will 
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"Not 
premise, 
witness 
me, and 
you, they' 
rem am in 
become evidence. 

^^ Evidence, or not, do let us know what they are about^ 
said Morgan ; ^^ you get on in this matter like a snail run- 
ning a race^ Why, you would tire the patience even of 
my father himself, and lull him to sleep with such prosing,^ 
before his usual time for taking a nap, when the prisoner 
opens his defence. Do let me s^nMik^' 

" They are dangerous papers,-|^ery onigerous even to 
handle," replied Cluny ; " since, tp>^,,g>mits bless her most 
gracious majesty's pers6n and throne! they treatvon mat- 
ters of hifidi nRjL£|>n. They contain letters that passed be- 
tween th^B)teiffebel, Sir Thomas VVyiftt, and yoi^r cousin 
Edward Wilford.'l^.. f^^"^ 

Morgan startdH ^Ip at heading th^se words, once more 
snapped his fing^ers, danced jTmintif the room, and, in his 
exultation, fairly hugged Cluny with so much vehemence, 
that, as the attorney was but a little man, and his patron a 
tall one, Morgan raiij|M||f his eyes upon the corner of 
Cluny's trench^-ca^^^^Kxtreuie pain of the accident 
in a moment J^kgb^^^^BKis sei^ses, and cooled his ec- 
istacy. Morgi^^wor^^^ath or two, cursed both Cluny 
and his cap ; then called out that he was.a made man, r^n 
to a side table to snatch up an ewer of water to wash hia 
eye, and at length was enabled to go on with the business. 
^' I beseech you," said the attorney, "to moderate this 
feeling of ecstacy ; it might make against you. It is not 
at all professional. People who deal in matters of the law 
should have nothing to do with feelings. It miglit be 
brought to prove you were an interested person." 

" Why, and so I ^m an interested person," replied Mor- 
gan, "if those papers can be made to hang Edward for 
high treason, and so make ine r)|||; heir to the Mordaunt 
estates, who need be so joyful asTam ?" 

^^They will go^dj towards hanging him, backed by 
§omG Qther little nrawrs thatma^Dpear hcreaAer, in the 
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due e£6Ufde of tiki^eV' said Clnnj. 
or not, beb^ohce foghd^uilty of 
mujjldstf should remit the final ju 
ii witl b^ just as w^ell for you, since 
bim af otite under statute ; and fo 
sonald, (an^j^oods, chattels, and^ all 
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must follow. And, by a farther clause in the afo^|^(f 
statute^ any claim he may have hereafter to any lands, es- 
tates, pi'operties, tenements, or dependencieB, in the realm 
of England, is also forfeited. The clause is specific, and 
was inserted for the farther prevention of any person or 
persons meddling inmatters of treasonable practice.'' 

^^ Then I am ^|ltf^|Wmust be sur^," said Morgan. 

'' It is true,'Vcontinu(M Cluny, ** that the sovereign Lord 
or Lady, the king oiuqtfeen'ft majesty, may remit the fine 
and capacitate the attainted. But you hava||^ much inte- 
rest with our gracious queen, and your (fv^M|^so loyal 
and accommodating ^ Jud^^to the ple^ure oflRe Court) 
that there can he no.do^bt tlm^dwar^y ^ord would have 
no chance of receivingiheri^al pardon, if the case is well 
got up.' Much, and indeed*! may say ^11, depends on the 
Jegal management of the thing ; and 1 am youir attorney." 

" You are my angel, Cluny,'! cried Morgan ; *^ an angel 
worthy the devil's paradise it|dtt|Lsee it all. He must 
certainly be hanged. What i^^P^^V^ 4||^ • ^hen will 
it come on ? how shall you pM||ip|%aiJHbim ?" 

" Not yet ; haste will spoil the ousiness, replied Cluny. 
*^ I have not yet got all things ready. These letters will 
but be a part of my measures. And, besides that, the 
Bishop of Dover will most likely wish to have the handling 
of this young man, on some charge, perhaps for heresy : 
and I must not^ruh in before the Bishop. Delicacy would 
not let me take the business of desding with this young 
man out of the Sufiragan's hands till I know his pleasure. 
But should he, as I suspect it will prove, have enough to 
do already with the father, now in Canterbury Castle, 1 
will rid you of the son as well v^ any man in the kingdom : 
for, as I said before, the# papers are only a part of my 
I measures against hiin. You shall know all in time." 

" And how did you get those pa^Mw'^" inquired Mor- 
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hy tfiem, loxig ago; but I never could suceeed, althoiigli' 
I procured the |ood-will pf Sir Thomas Wyatt to open £• 
correspondence." 

" Tgot them, I assure'^ you," replied Cluny, " ^uite in' 
the way of the law ; and knowing they would be useful to 
you, I lost no time in coming hither to hold this consulta- 
tion. " . 

^^ Tou have done well," said Morgan. ^^ When shall I 
see you again ? When shall Edward Wilford be accused ? 
Do think upon what must be done next. Tell me all your 
plan." 

" r cannot stay now," answered Cluny. " To-norrow, 
old Wilford is to take his first examination before the Bui- 
fra£fan of Dover for heresy ; and I must attend Thornton 
this afternoon, to receive his instructions aA to some part 
of the business in which I am to be employed. I must in- 
stantly wait on him, having already overstaid my time in 
this consultation.** 

" Twill forthwith see Collins," said Morgan ; " Jie was 
one of Wyatt V men : he is now safe, and he may be made 
useful, if we should want a witness- or so besides the pa- 
pers. Though, now I think of it, I believe Collins never 
saw Edward Wilford." 

*'*' You should not take upon you to say that»" replied 
Cluny. .% 

^* He may not instantly remember liaving seen Wilford ; 
biit you donH know what a little time given to Collins for 
consideration may do, — what a little time to recollect him- 
self may bring forth. When I was under-secretary to the 
Clerk of the Star-Chamber, many witnesses were brought 
before their lordships, who were soon made to remember 
things they had long at^o forgotten, or perhaps never pro- 
perly remembered or understood in all their Hves till their 
lordships condescendecf to instruct them. And so I wish 
you a good-morrow. Sir Francis ; and while you refresh- 
master Collinses memory, I will wait upon the Sufiragan." 

Cluny departed ; and Morgan, highly elevated with the 
hopes the late intelligence had raised within him, went in 
search of his convenient friend and oounsellor, Samuel 
Collins. 
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All things being prepared for the first examination of I cr 
Owen Wiiford, previous to the great day of trial, the Com- 1 bs 
missiohers proceeded to assemble theoiselves together in 
an apartment of the Suffragan Bishop of Dover's bouse at 
Canterbury. These Commissioners consisted of Thorn- 
ton, Nicholas Harpsfield, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
Friar John de Villa Garcina, and Sir John Baker, a civil 
magistrate for the county of Kent. 

The apai^tment was spacious, and hung throughout witb 
tapestry ; and, what was something extraordinary , the arns 
in this chamber was suffered to fall even over the space of 
'the large chimney, so as completely to conceal it-: near Uk 
chimney stood a table, at the upper end of which Tboro- 
ton was seated ; and c^posite to him, at the lower eod, 
Friar John. On the side next to the chimney, Harpsfield 
and Baker sat clpse together, cheek-by-jowl, not unlike 
blood- hounds in a leash, to which, of all brute animals in 
creation, this pair of worthies ought most justly be com- 
pared. . PI 

Nicholas Harpsfield was, in every sense of the word, a 
crue} man ; nature had given him a temper fitted for his 
present station ; in addition to which, his education, bis 
religion, and, though last not least, his interest all coa- 
spired, not only to sanction cruelty, but, to render it me- 
ritorious in his own eyes, he became even savage in the 
exercise of his delegated authority. And as nature seldom, 
if ever, gives the lie to her own works, by rendering the 
external appearance of what is in itself bad, agreeable ; so, 
in the present instance, she had taken especial care that no 
mistake should occur from only a casual view of Harps- 
field's exterior. Hardened cruelty was stamped on every 
one of his large and disgusting features. Each line in his 
facQ was rigid, and seemed incapable of the least variation 
of expression. The head and throat (by a fanciful tracer 
of likenesses between man and beast) might readily be 
supposed to bear an affinity to the bull ; while th^ upper 
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fow of his teetbi white, but in form re^e^.bUng the tusks 
of the boar, protruded beyond the thiok and African lips 
of the Archdeacon. And in order that the whole man 
should be fashioned in perfect conformity, the one part to 
the other, nature had supplied him writh.a voice more harsh, 
crackbd, and hoarse, than that of an old boatswain Who 
ha& broken his wind by hard service in many a da.]rand 
night of stormy weather. 

pir John Baker, one of the most zealous among the 
civil powers under Mary's commission, — a man selected '. 
on account of his aptitude for such employ, — was con- 
sidered by all persons so like to Bonner, that even Mary 
herself had been heard to say (after Sir John Baker. had 
kissed hands, on his appointment, at Court), '< That truly 
the Kentish justice of the peace did so resemble my lord 
of London, that they twain seemed but one pfian,; and drd 
the spirit of the knight but also liken itself to that of her 
worthy father in God,i(he nothing doubted but Kent would . 
find good rule, or the faggots of Canterbury would smoke 
in the lack thereof." ^ 

After having said that Baker and Bonner so much re- 
sembled each other, it mav seem almost needless to 'add 
that Sir John was brutal — br(;ita1 in mind, brutal in body. 
In the latter he was so unwieldly, that the ascept of a flight 
of steps, the gentle rise of an eminence, or '* eight yards 
of uneven ground," were to him as the purgatory of this 
world ; and the labour of getting over either, burthened 
as he was With the enormous paunch, he carried, like a 
mountain, before him, so put the justice out ofbreath, that 
it was not till after long panting and bfowiug he could suf- 
iiciently recover himself to be able to speak at all. Sir 
John had that round-head, round-jowl, bottle-nose, and full 
and hanging lips, that so.frequently mark the countenance 
of a sensualist ; where every thing is large, fat, and jolly, 
except the eyes, which twinkle from out their greasy sock- 
ets, like a-farthing rush-light reduced to its smallest flame. 

Sir John B^ker, fond of consequence, fond of being a 
nian of office and a man of power, delighted not onlj^in 
the greatness of himself, but also in the greatness of his 
acquaintance ; and he was proud even of the mountain 
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of fat that he carried before him, and the jolter-h 
distinction of his person, because it likened him to so 
a mail aa Bonner. ^ As my Right Reverend F 
the Bishop of London, is wont ^o say ;'^' or, ^^ as mi 
Worshipful Acquaintance, and very good Lord, my 
€>( London, is apt to do," were phrases continually 
Johp> mouth ; who, the more to liken himself t( 
Very Reverend Friend, and to resemble him in ma 
as he did in person, adopted as much ' as possibl 
beg the ladies (o excuse the word) the blackguard ej 
sions. and very abusive terms Bonner was wont to i 
his discourse, and with which he made a point to 
lard his addresses to the' unhappy people who, undc 
title of heretics, were brought before him Thus, a 
louse feUow, (a Very favourite epithet with Bonne 
scurvy ass, beast, fool, jackanapes, rascal, heretic, 
Lutheran, and many other such appellatives. Sir Job 
most carefully gleaned and conned by rote from 
elegant vocabulary of the Right Reverend Father in 
Edmund Bonner,. Bishop of London. 

This precious pair of Commissioners, Harpsfield an< 
kiBr, formed a singular (;ontrast to their brothers in o 
Thornton and Friar John. The former, though a res 
and daring fellow, thought it not unnecessary to endea 
to shroud the worst part of his character under a ma 
hypocrisy. All he did was for the Church ; he was a 
all conscience. To hold religion in the heart mig 
enough with ordinary men ; but Thornton was so p 
so zealous, so conscientious, that he had religion all 
him ; Religion possessed him from the crown of his 
to the sole of his foot, and made known her influ( 
even in the quivering of his little linger. And so t( 
were the pious man's feelincts, that it was confidently 
that he laboured hard and sore at the conversion of i 
to his own way, and most especially if the heretic bi 
him was of the softer sex, and young and pretty to 1 
But as to the old women, he mpstly let them go t( 
devil their own way ; very wisely judging that the 
firmed habits of age were not to be so easily overcor 
^ the inexperience of youth ; and that the garrulity sc 
4juently found in women of 'yeuis, -wowVd h^^e silence 
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arguments by fairly talking them down ; while, with the si- 
l<^nt, timid, and youthful party, there was every thing to be 
expected ; every clrance that the sefl, and whispering, and 
gentle exhortations of the Suffragan of Dover might pro- 
duce som€ effect ; especially as he used a great and kindly 
latitude in his arguments, allowing, with all Christian 
charity, for the weaknesses and sins of mere mortality, — 
always having that saving clause in his mouth, the Pope's 
absolution for sin, which, like a lusty besom, comes in, and 
sweeps clean away all the spots and impurities that may 
defile the souls of erring creatures. These were motives 
for the pious man's zeal, that were insisted upon by his 
friends to prove how foul and false were those slanders of 
wicked persons who represented his character in a very 
different light, and who whispered that he acted from mo- 
tives entirely worldly, and under the gown of a Suffragan 
Bishop, and the air of a saint, carried a heart, base, selfish^ 
and depraved. 

Thornton, in his manners, as well as in his language, 
much resembled a sect that sprung up after his day ; since 
he had about him an air of decent humiHty, an eye oflen 
downcast, and a speech that Ohver Cromwell himself (had 
he then been in existence) might have considered worthy 
even of a Puritan. 

Friar John had, on the contrary, in his swarthy and 
dark countenance, his black eye of irresistible penetration) 
his lofty brow, and assured mien, that stamp of haughty, 
overbearing insolence, that unmoved gravity of deport- 
ment, which characterized both his religion and his coun-* 
try. He was a man, who, like the Pope, his triple- 
crowned master, seemed to say, " Fall at my foot, ye 
villains, and honour yourselves with the kiss even of my 
great toe.'* Such were these Commissioners now as- 
sembled, expecting the arrival of the j)risoner, Owen 
Wilford. Thornton was employed in looking very de- 
voutly upon a holy book. His mind, it is likely, was 
abstracted and busy elsewhere, or he must have had a 
mode of reading peculiar to himself, for the book that lay 
before him was fairly turned upside down. Baker and 
Harpsfield babbled together of circumstances connected 
with their vocation, of warrants granted by the Juatvi^v^ 
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apprehend heretics, and of judgments passed by tlie A 
deficon for their dismissal to a higher court, through 
furnaces of his own. Friar John was the only pei 
disengaged. He seemed to keep himself within him 
as if, even in the association of his fellows, he almost 
dained to be their associate ; and sat lofly, and seri< 
and silent, alone, though in the company of the C 
mission. 

At length a bustle on the outside of the chamber 
nounced the arrival of the expected party ; and the c 
opening, three or four fellowii/bearing in their hands b 
or glaives, as their weapons of security, ushered in the 
fortunate Owen Wilford, attended by all his family, Al 
Edward, Rose, and Abel Allen ; and, following closi 
the heels of the latter, appeared rather a singular intri 
into such a presence, — being no other than Pincher, 
faithful attendant on the Wilford family, in their advi 
as well as in their prosperous fortunes. Alice and 
husband alone were prisoners. • 

Wilford, though a man over whose head nearly si 
years had passed, advanced with a firm step and an upri 
carriage. He was still attired as a churchman, and w 
his black silk cap over his white hairs. His countena 
was composed ; and there was altogether that air of 
signation, but undaunted firmness about him, that 
pressed even the Commissioners with an involuntary f 
ing of respect. They^were silent as he approached th< 
At length Thornton, who acted not only under the C< 
mission, but also as the representative of Cardinal Pi 
now addressed the prisoner. 

** Master Wilford," said he, "you come well attend< 
our summons was issued that only you, and the wom 
sometime called your wife, should this morning app 
before us." 

" It was my wish," replied Owen, ** to spare my cl 
dren a scene that must, I think, give them pain ; but tl 
so earnestly entreated to be allowed te follow me hith 
that at length I yielded to their desires. Nevertheless 
it is displeasing to you, they shall return whence tl 



came.'' 



" No," said Thornton, "let them bide where they a 
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since I could wish them to witness the merciful and kind 
considerations that have now caused us to summon you 
hither. But what business has thjit old man to intrude 
himself? And how darest thou, sirrah, bring your cur 
after you into this presence ? Catchpole Miller, turn out 
the dog." 

** Ploase your Reverence," said Abel Allen, " I have 
lived/so long with my dear master, tfiat I bego^ed to be 
allowed to follow him here, to see how it njight fare with 
him ; and as for Pincher, he is as quiet a dog as any in 
Canterbury, if he be let alone. And I will warrant, that 
if your Reverence does not be angry with him, he will sit 
down just near my heels, and say never a word to disturb 
your doings. But if you turn him out, I can't promise for 
his taking it so quietly. So, please your Reverence, let 
me and Pincher bide where we be, to see how it fares with 
old masier, and we will be on our best behaviour." 

" I may probably want you," replied Thornton. And 
as the Suffragan did not fepeat the order to turn out the 
dog, Abel Allen held up his finger, nodded at Pincher, 
and then gave him a pat on the head ; and the intelligent 
animal immediately disposed himself for a proper demean- 
our, sat down upon his haunches, with his two forelegs 
still upright ; and, turniilg up his nose, so as to look Abel 
full in the face^, he seemed to say, " I will wait u[)on you 
as quiet as you would have me." 

Thornton continued. " It must be known to you, 
Owen Wilford, thatjou are now in bonds, under a heavy 
charge, for a contumacious resistance of the lawful au- 
thorities of this land, in having, contrary to the faith once 
more so happily established in these realms, taught in 
your ministration things heretical, false, and dangerous, 
thereby leading astray her Grace's liege subjects ; and, 
besides your own guilt in this matter, have hkewise en- 
dangered the souls of the more simple people, making 
them, by your lies, to become subjects of the father of 
lies ; so that your case is altogether like unto Berengarius, 
who did also, in the time of old, subvert, endanger, and 
lead astray many of the true Church. I would therefore 
counsel you, in all brotherly love and charity, as you have ^ 
sinned like unto Berengarius ; so, like unto him, and fol- 
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lowing his example, to repent yoU| and to recant you of 
your errors, while it is yet time ; and, in doing so, you 
shair render a grateful and savoury service to their King's 
and Queen's Graces of these realms, ^nd you shall save 
your soul from the damnation of heresy : and the light of 
your candle, which hitherto hath been a foul and a false 
light, and very dusky, so that your candlestick is like to be 
removed, and to be toppled down, to stand only with 
the stinking torches borne by the linkboys of the de,vil, — 
yea, that candle shall once more become a bright and a 
shining light, if that your heart do change ; and then 
shall your tongue become as the tongue of truth, and your 
pen as the witness of the same. Sin minust veniam tibi 
cito^ et mateho candelabrum tuum de loco jwo." 

*' May I ask,'* said Owen Wilford, '•* should I refuse 
compliance with what you will me to do, if my answers 
now given to you, are to be brought against me ? Do 
you now constitute yourselves to sit in judgment upon 
me?" 

" No," replied Thornton ; " nothing that you now say 
to us shall be brouglit against you. We have no notary 
here, as you see. We sent for you in brotherly love ; and 
to act in conformity to that charitable doctrine of the 
Scriptures, which teacheth, that he that shall convert a 
sinner from the error of his ways shall save ji soul alive. 
You may answer without fear ; for we are here, if possi- 
ble, to save you, but not to betray you." 

" And what follows," inquired Owen Wilford, '* should 
f stand to the Truth, as I have hitherto done ever since it 
pleased God to make me his minister ?" 

" Rather say, if you persist in a blind, a benighted, and 
a miserable obstinacy in your stiff-necked and abominable 
heresy. Why, then, we must proceed to act with you 
according to the tenure of our commission ; and appoint- 
ing a day for your solemn examination, we shall try you in 
a spiritual assembly presently to be held in this city." 

" Where you will condemn me to the stake," said 
Owen firmly. 

*< As a filthy heretic," cried Sir John Baker. 

** As a burning shame against the Truth," said Harps- 
field. 
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" Aiid if we then find you stiff-necked and obstinate," 
continued Thornton, " we shall proceed against you, to 
cast you out, to avoid you as a rotten member of the rain* 
istry, as one that teacheth the way to perdition, and must 
needs be damned ; and, after excommunicating you from 
the Church, and disrobing you of those garments that you 
have assumed as the cloak of iniquity, we wash our hands 
of you; we condemn you not, but we turn you over to 
the secular powers ; we give you up to the laws, for them 
to deal with you after the requisitions of the statutes against 
heresy." 

*' That is, to turn you over to the powers of the Civil 
Magistracy," said Sir John Baker. *' For, as my Reve- 
rend Friend, the Lord Bishop of London, saith, we of the 
Church touch the life of no man ; we do not wash our 
hands in blood, though of the worst of sinners ; we but 
turn the n out as stinking, foul-mouthed, and rotten- 
hearted heretios, that the laws of this country may do their 
part ; which laws are most ju^ly put into the hands of 
those who well know how to enforce them : and my Lord 
of London farther saith ^" 

" And mv Lord of London, though he gives up such 
wretches and outcasts to the secular powers," said Harps- 
field, interrupting the Justice, *'• yet he knows full well 
that there is but one way to quench her^y ; and he 
recomrnen is to the Civil Magistrate, that the utmost 
rigour of thf> law should be enforced, and that the flames 
shall consume their bodies 'v[i like manner as the devils 
will torture their souls ; and thus, by destroying the wicked, 
to make the burning of them a pleasant and a sweet* 
smelling sacrifice at the altar of Truth." 

•' You are quilting the subject before us," observed, 
Friar John. " We are here assembled to exhort this man 
to recantation, and to examine him on certain points of 
his faith." 

Owen Wilford darted a severe glance upon Friar John. 
" Are you to be my examiner ?" said be. " Then God 
help me ! for 1 must look to be betrayed, indeed, if you 
are such.-^^^But hear me. I am an Englishman, pro* 
tected by the laws of my country, which, however they 
ma? be abused, still must they, in some measure at l^ast, 
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be outwardly xeapected, even by you. The marriage- 
treaty between our Sovereign Mary and King Philip of 
Spain expressly stipulated that no foreigner should hold any 
office in j^ngland. I therefore deny and refuse you, Friar 
John de Villa Garcina, altogether as a judge in the matter 
for which I am here brought before you. I refuse you a^ 
one who can have no lawful authority within this realm of 
England; and I make my appeal to Cardinal Pole.*' 
And, saying these words, Owen Wilford took from under 
t^e sleeve of bis gown a written paper, which he ten- 
dered to Thornton. 

Friar John smiled maliciously, and only said, ^' How 
will you enforce your appeal, should I deal with you afler 
the authority derived from his Holiness of Rome V* 

^^ I renounce his authority, even as 1 do yours," replied 
Owen. 

^^ Oh, be silent, my husband !'* said Alice, who stood 
near him ; " they may take notes of your words." 

^^ I am assured they will not do so now," answered 
Owen ; ^^ and if they did, I would not gainsay them. 
Once more, I offer my appeal to Cardinal Pole ;" and 
again Ow^n tendered the paper. 

Thornton waved his hand. ^^We cannot admit your 
appeal," said he; ^^ here is our commission. Look, it 
hath the broftd seal of England. We are constituted by 
the Queen and Council, and also by Cardinal Pole, as 
Legate alatert to his Holiness the Pope ;" (at this men- 
tion of the Cardinal, all the Commissioners doffed their 
caps.) " We now, therefore, proceed against you, omnt 
appellaiione remota; therefore, we cannot admit it." 

" And you maybe taught even by me," said Friar John 
haughtily, '^ to feel the very power you refuse, should I 
issue a summons in the name of his Holiness of Rome, 
where you must answer before a higher court than this is." 

"What!" exclaimed Wilford, '^ would you deal thus 
maliciously against me ; and that even before I may be 
lizard ? I see that on all sides I am beset with malice. I 
will tell you how you would act by me, even as you did by 
my dear master, Cranmer. You hold me in your bonds ; 
you keep me fast locked within your prisons ; and you 
would now give me a solemn summons from Paul the 
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Fcnirth) to appear before him within forty days, at R<»ne ; 
and whiles for my very bonds 1 could not obey it, at 
the expiration of the time you would condemn me for 
contumacy to the Bishop of Rome, cast me out, and give 
my body to be burnt. You, Friar John— you, and all of 
, you, did this to my master, to Cranmer ; can you deny it ?" 

" Cranmer was held in bonds as a traitor," said Friar 
John. " The laws of the country kept him fast for trea- 
son ; but that detention could not interfere with his Ho- 
liness^s right to summons him to Rome, to answer charges 
of heresy." 

^^ But it could and did interfere to hinder him from 
going thither to obey that summons," replied Wilford ; 
^^ and so you condemned Cranmer, among other matters, 
1^ for contumacy. Why, what a wretched subterfuge was 
this ! You did it--that, if he escaped by the failure of 
one charge, you might still hold him fast by another. Is 
this to be my measure also ? Is this to be my case ?" 

" You are in no evil case, if you follow the counsel now 
so charitably offered to you," said Thornton. *'• Will you 
sign tfiiatpaper ? Will you renounce your errors ?" 

"You go not well to work in what you come to do," 
answered Wilford. ^^ You bid me sign a recantation of 
errors of which I have this day said nothing to convict 
me. This is justice, with^something of foresight to boot, 
since it sees that which is not yet come to light." 

" I revert to past things," said Thornton, who was 
willing to gloss over the haste he showed in his desire to 
convict Wilford ; ^^ I had past things in my mind when I 
willed you to sign this paper. You spoke openly enough 
to me when 1 first saw you at your own house, in Well- 
minster ; as these papers, containing the notes of your 
conversation, by my secretary, will bear witness ;" and 
with that, Thornton turned over a bundle of papers that 
lay before him on the table. 

" You were . not then joined in the commission with 
your fellows in office to examine me," replied Wilford ; 
^^ you came subtly and alone ; you came with an assumed 
air of moderation, on purpose to betray me." 

" No, no," said Sir John Baker ; *^ Thornton then came 
to arrest you, only to arrest you by my warrant, granted 
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for that purpose by me, as one of her'Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace." 

" Which warrant," cried old Abel Allen, '• saving your 
Worship^s presence for being so bold as to speak, I can 
truly take upon me to say, your Worship did grant ; be- 
cause I know, that Sister Little wit sohl to Friar John 
sundry fkt capons^ ducks, and geese, that the Friar sent 
as presents to your Worship, before he called upon you 
to grant the warrant." 

*' What dost thou mean by that, thou scurvy knave," 
cried Sir John Baker, "thou prating ass ? Hold thy peace, 
or our next warrant shall be to commit thee to Munday 
Hole. Thou picklouse fellow, thou, who bid thee speak ?" 

" Please your VVorship," said Abel Allen, *•• I meant qo 
offence, but I only spoke the truth ; because, happening 
to be at Sister Littlewit^s house when Friar John came to 
buy the poultry for your VVorship, I helped to silence the 
quackling of the ducks and the geese for sister, by Wring- 
ing their necks." 

'* And if Friar John did deal with thy sister for ducks 
and geese," said the Justice, *' how came it, man, that 
you dared to suppose they were meant as bribes to me, 
as you would insmuate ? I insist upon your speaking out 
the whole truth, for this is a libel on my character." 

" Please your Worshif)," continued the sly old serving- 
man, " if you bid me speak the truth, it does not become 
a poor man like me to disoblige you. And as Friar John 
did tell sister that he wanted those ducks and geese to 
make a present to a certain Justice of the Peace who was 
no small fool, I thought it must be your Worship that he 
meant.'* 

" You insolent knave you !" cried Sir John Baker, 
^' you shall smart for this, I promise you." 

*' Please your Worship," continued Abel, " I mean no 
offence, but only to speak the truth as commanded." 

^^ Put the knave in the stocks, Catchpole Miller," said 
Sir John Baker. 

<^ And let him be scourged till his back bleeds, for such 
insolence," cried Harpsfield. 

<' He is not worth your notice," said Thornton, " for he 
is a fool as well as a knave. I shall call upon him anon in 
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another matter. He will be as a witness concerning the 
prisoner." 

" May it please your Reverence," said Abel Allen, " if 
you want me. Master Thornton, to give my old master a 
character, I am ready to do it now." 

" Hold your peace, fellow,*' cried Thornton, "or it 
shall be worse for you. Speak when you are spoken to, 
and till then remain, quiet ;" and turning to Owen Wilford, 
he continued, ^* Do you admit our authority to examine 
you?" 

. " Do you now profess to act under the authority of Car- 
dinal Pole as Legate to the Pope ?" inquired Wilford. 

" Undoubtedly," answered Thornton ; '^ since, in the 
absence of the Cardinnl, I sit here to represent his com- 
mission as Legate a latere.^'' 

" Then I refuse you, too, as my judge," cried Wilford, 
** since my oath of allegiance has been made to the Sove- 
reign of these realms, and not to the See ot Rome. I owe 
you no obedience." 

" But you must at least admit the authority of your 
lawful Sovereign," said Friar John ; '^ if you refuse that, 
you become guilty of higrh treason." 

** I have never refused it," replied Wilford ; " I acknow- 
ledge Mary of England as a lawful Queen, permitted to 
be such by Divine Providence." 

"I take you by your own words, then," continued the 
Friar ; '•■ for lo, here is her Grace's sign manual to our 
commission ; and here also is the broad seal of England 
affixed to the same. Now, can you refuse submission ?" 

*' I dare not," said Wilford ; " I acknowledge that, as 
my Sovereign, Mary has the power over me ; and that you, 
acting under her authority here, stand in her place. Is 
that treason ?" 

** I trow not," answered Thornton ; " and I am glad, 
right glad, to find you so conformable ; and 1 nothing 
doubt but that you will presently bethmk you of what is 
due to yourself in this matter, and will hear reason."^ 

" God forbid," said Owen, " that I should be deaf to 
reason, since it is God's best gift to man. What would 
you with me ?" 

" I would now, brother," continued the artful Sufiragan^ 
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— « for brother I would still gladly call you,— I would now 
ask of you certain questions touching your faith, that shall 
so far satisfy our minds that you are a brother of the Truth, 
and so justify our setting you forthwith at liberty, or else, 
by a full conviction of your errors, we may feel satisfied 
in our own consciences for referring you to the high as- 
sembly about to be held in Canterbury, there to take your 
spiritual trial before that solemn court. JVly first question 
will be concerning your moral conduct — Bring forward 
that woman, sometime called this man's wife." 

Alice, who had hitherto stood between her son Edward 
and her daughter Rose, leaning from time to time on the 
one or the other for support, was now led forward by them. 
Old Abel, attended as near as he could, and managed to fix 
himself close to the tapestry that hung athwart the chim- 
ney. Pincher still stuck to his heels, and once more 
quietly took his station at Allen's feet. Edward Wilford, 
who had not uttered a word (excepting now and then in 
an under voice to his mother, in the endeavour to support 
her spirits,) since he had entered the room, now ventured 
to request, in a respectful manner, that his mother might 
be indulged with a seat ; pleading that she was ill, very 
ill, as the motive of this request. It was granted ; and 
Alice being seated at the table, with a ^countenance 
which sickness of body and anxiety of mind had rendered 
pale as death, waited in mute attention, impressed with 
the conviction that her hour of trial was at hand. 

" The first charge that we have to prefer against you. 
Master Wilford,*' said Thornton, " is one of a moral na- 
ture, and a grievous shame it is, and a blistering sore to 
the person of the Church, therefore is it in some sort a spi- 
ritual matter ; since, while a priest, you have long and 
openly hved with this woman, Alice Mordaunt, daughter 
of a worshipful Knight deceased, and sister of Sir John 
Mordaunt, still Hving, and an ancient Knight of good 
standing in this county. What have you. to say to this 
charge ?" • 

" 1 say," answered Wilford, " that, according to God's 
word and ordinance, I married this woman, more than 
thirty years past ; and I call upon her to bear me witness, 
that I have been to her a loving, and, as God knoweth. 
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a faithful husband. I am, therefore, free from all sin in 
that matter. Alice, have I spoken truth?" 

** You have, you have," said Alice ; '* and, if leading 
up ouc children in the service of God, and the poor in 
duty to their superiors, and in affection to each other, — if 
that is the duty enjoined by God to a father, you i have 
been in nothing wanting." 

"Then you, Dame, also confess that you have lived 
with this man ?'' said Harpsfield. 

*' Ay, as his wife in all obedience, as I was bound to 
do, for more than thirty years," replied Alice. "We 
were married just at the time th?it King Henry " 

•' That is sufficient," said Thornton ; " you admit the 
fact ; and our first business must be to proceed against 
you, dame, on this minor offence, — for minor it is, when 
compared to the weightier charges that we have against 
the. man. Know, that by the laws of the true Church, 
once more so happily established in these realms, if any 
priest holds a woman by the sacrament of marriage^ such 
a contract is held null and void, and the issue of such a 
marriage illegitimate ; and the woman so married stands 
in the case of a harlot or wanton person.'* 

" My mother is an honourable woman, — a wife by the 
laws of God and man !" exclaimed Edward Wilford ; 
" and 1 will maintain her honour with my sword, while I 
draw breath I" 

" Hold your peace, young man !" said Thornton. 

" Or I will commit you," cried Sir John Baker. " You 
are here on sufferance." 

" And are liable to the penalty of branding in the. fore: 
head for this interruption of the Commission," said Harps- 
field. 

" And must submit to the powers you cannot control V 
exclaimed Friar John, as he looked with an air of con- 
tempt upon Edward Wilford. 

" Peace my son ! peace, I conjure you 1" said Owen 
Wilford. " Remember, 1 only consented that you should 
witness this scene on your promise of silence, let what 
would pass." 

Edward bowed to his father, and was silent. But Rose 
ventured to speak i and she now did so with her accus- 
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tomed shrewdness. ^^ You have brought no proof^ Mael^r 
Thornton, of my mother^s marriage ; and I thougbt'y in all 
cases of this kind, the law demanded a written document 
of a niarriage before it could be pronounced as void.'' 

** Here be 'goodly gear indeed !" exclaimed Sir John 
Baker ; ^^ when a chittling like that dares to put in her 
word. But, as my friend Edmund Bonner says, these be 
times when women use their petticoats like a robe of 
authority, and prate of law, religion, and right rule, like 
a gownsman, or as if they were no more than matters of 
housewifery." 

"Put her in the stocks, Sir John," said Harpsfield; 
'^ you have the power to do it for her impertinence." 

'•' She is but a child," said Thornton, " and has been 
ill-taught by her parents. The confession of your mother, 
damsel, respecting this her marriage with a priest, is suffi- 
cient. The law of the true Church, now established in 
England, holds no such marriage lawful.' 

" My parents were married before my father was in 
holy orders," replied Rose. 

" So much the worse," said Thornton, " as it makes 
the sin of your father the greater, that he should enter 
upon the priestly office while living in a state contrary to 
it. You, Ahce Mordaunt, — for by that name only can I 
caill you, — you must be content to undergo the sentence 
of the law, to do penance at a time which shall hereafter 
be appointed, and in a place hereafter also to be 
named ; and, till the time arrives for the penance of your 
offence, as you are both sick and infirm, you shall not re- 
turn to the common jail, but shall rest a prisoner in my 
house, in company with certain other offenders of yoer 
own sex." 

^^ And must I be parted from him?^^ said Ahce, as she 
looked wildly upon her husband. " Oh ! if you have any 
mercy, send me back to tire prison, for there I did see him, 
though it was but for brief space each day." 

" We must not count,enance any such aboihinable con- 
nexions !" cried Harpsfield ; " it is against the letter of 



our commission." 



" Is there no remedy ?" said Alice — and she burst into 
a flood of tears, as she added, << Then may God help me. 
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tod sav^ thee, my dear husband, for we are Hke^ to have 
hard measure from these men !" 

Rose pressed her mother in her arms; while Owen 
looked tenderly upon his wife, and bade her, for the sake 
of their children, to endeavour to support herself. *^ For 
they may soon have no other parent, Alice,'* said he, ^^ to 
whom they may look for counsel. For their sakes, Alice, 
I bid you be comforted, and to God I commit both them 
and you.'" Owen turned aside his head, as if fearful of 
looking upon his wife, lest the sight of her distress should 
dhake that firmness of spirit he wished to observe in the 
presence of bis enemies. 

Thornton proceeded. " The second charge against 
you, Owen Wilfofd, is one that concerns your own faniily 
as well as the Church ; since it should seem that, both in 
private and in public, yoq have read the Liturgy now pro- 
hibited,-^an abominable service first introduced into these 
realms during the dreadful night of EIrror that held in dark- 
ness the Ught of Truth in the time of the late King, Ed- 
ward the Sixth, whom God in mercy to his Church has 
been pleased to remove from us, as the great stumbling- 
block to the salvation of his people." 

" It hath pleased God," said Owen Wilford, " to take to 
his own bosom that sweet young Prince, in whom so many 
excellencies both of mind and body were united /that he 
was perfected in his course, and fit for his high calling 
even At an age whent)thers do but begin to run their race. 
^^ the memory of Edward as you would honour truth." 

"This is no answer to the charge," observed Priar 
John : " Did you, or did you not, make use of such a 
liturgy?" 

*' I obeyed the orders of the late King," said Wilford^ 
'• when I took upop me the office of the ministry." 

^^ What service then, and what doctrines, did you use 
and teach in your own family ?" inquired Thornton, *^for 
I come noryet to the matter of the Church." 

^^ I taught them what I myself believed^" said Wilford ; 
i* Verbum Dei.'' 

i* You have brought your family here uncalled for," re-^ 
plied Thorntop ; *^ so, you must not take it amiss, if I 
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make tbem as a witness against you. I shall first exam* 
ine your servant." 

*^ Bid that old dog come forward," said Sir John Baker ; 
^4et us bearbim." 

*' Is it me, or Pincher,your Worship would examine ?'* 
said Abel Alien ; ^^ we both of us serve the same master, 
and scorn to tell a lie." 

^* It is thou, thou knave !" answered Sir John, ^v Come 
forward, fellow, and answer to what the Suffragan would 
desire." 

" Marry and that I will. I will answer his Reverence/' 
said Abel, ^^ as he would have me ; for I remember 
him, in old times, when he counselled me to obey my 
superiors ; and cited, as an example for obedience, bis 
Worshipful self. *• For, look you, Abel Allen,' says Mas* 
ter Thornton to me, ^ i be secretary to Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and see how I obey him ; if he does but wink, it is 
law to me." Your Reverence may remember when you 
gave me that good counsel, at a time when Bishop Cran- 
mer was the'Ring*s favourite, and one of the greatest 
men in the nation." 

>^You have so good a memory, fellow,'^ answered 
Thornton, ^< that I shall have kittle trouble in gaining a 
reply to my cjuestions from you. What doctrines were 
taught in your family by that man you call your master?*' 

^^ Many, and good ones," said old Abel ; ** and espe- 
cially, that we should be faithful to our masters." i ^ 

'' Good God !" exclaimed Edward Wilford, '' is imm 
■ inquisition, that my father's own servant, a. poor and ignb- 
rant man, should be cited to endeavour to draw from him 
what would endanger my father ?" 
. <^ Silence," said Friar John pe|remptorily ; *^ I command 
it :" and turning to Thornton, hie added, ^^ I would begof 
yoii, worthy Suffragan, to let me examine thid old serving- 
man, for I see he is cunning :-»Were you ever enjoined 
by yeur master to go to confession ? Did he ever con- 
fess you himself?" 

^^ In truth, did he," replied Abel, *^ for I remember, 

that when the ale turned sour, and nobody cared to say 

'how it came to pass, master got the truth out of me ; so 
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1 told him that it lacked by some pounds the right quantity 
of hops." 

^^ Pshaw !" said Friar John ; *M do not ask you about 
ale and hops^— Did he ever bid you seek a ghostly father 
for the confession of your sins ?" 

^^ Master never let us servants talk about ghostly 
things,'* replied Abel, ^^ in his house; for he said that 
such stories did but frighten the maidens : and as to sins, 
the Lord help the man who is free from them !'' 

" Why, what a fellow have weto deal with here ?" said 
Thornton : '* you can make nothing out of him, — let me 
try. Did you, Abel, ever hear your master read the 
mass?" 

'* That 's a point I can't so well answer," said Abel, 
after a moment's pause ; ^' for mliss being a Latm hngo, I 
don't know what is, or is not, mass. But I often heard 
master and Mistress Rose read together out of a big book 
in a strange tongue ; and it might be Latin or ma^s ; all 
one for me, for 1 could not understand it.'' 

" You will get nothing out of a sly old fox Hke that," 
said Harpsfield, *^ unless you give him a taste of the ques* 
tion ;-^tbat is a thingi that makes a man understand any 
language after the first trial." 

^^ It may do so with the people who speak the Spanish 
tongue," replied Allen ; ^^ but Englishmen are less apt 
scholars, Master llarpsfield." 

" But what have you been taught to believe by your 
master, old man ?" said Friar John ; *^ Do you believe in 
God?" 

^^ I do, qiost truly," answered Abel in a solemn manner ; 
and he bowed his head as ho spoke. 

*' That is the only answer you have given, that we can 
yet understand," continued the Friar. '^ Do you believe 
in the devil ?" 

" As plain as if I saw him before my eyes," said Abel 
Allen ; and he looked' the Friar directly in the face. 

^^ You may question this man yourself, Thornton ;" said 
Friar John ; ^^ibr be is too ignorant for me to deal with 
him." 

^^ H^ve you been taught by your, master to respect the 
laws ?" inquired Sir John Baker. ^^ Speak up, sirrah,*— 
speak up. I say, once more, — Do youtes\>ftal\Vv^\v«^\^'' 
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«' Yea, that I do," repliecl Abel Allen. 

^^ And do you respect the Church,. and the Queen, and 
the Clergy ?'* said Harpsfield. 

^^ And th^ Justices of the Peace, who dispense the 
laws ?" cried Sir John Baker. 

^^ I respect them all," replied old Abel ; ^^ and though a 
Justice of the Peace might bear the laws in paniers, like 
an ass, upon his back, still 1 respect them." And the sly 
old serving man bowed with the utmost reverence to Sir 
John Baker as he spoke. 

The Justice puffed, but did not like to understand the 
old Kentishman's insinuation ; and Thornton, finding that 
he could make nothing of such a witness, bid Allen stand 
aside, anjl once more addressed Owen Wilford. ^^ What 
service did you perform in your church of Wellmihster ?'* 
said he : ^^ I must beg you to speak plainly." 

" The service of the Church of England," replied Owen, 
•^ in the English tongue." 

" Then you renounce the Mass ?" continued Thornton. 

" I renounce it altogether^'' replied Wilford, 

^^ Did you ever cause the rood to be honoured by your 
congregation ? did you make processions on Rogation, or 
Palm Sundays ? did you keep the vigils of Easter, aoid 
cause to be represented the Resurrection in the eyes of 
the people ? did yQu present holy bread and water to the 
congregation ? did you " . 

^^ I did none of these things ?" said Owen. 

"And why did you not ?" inquired Friar John. 

" Because I hold them to be not only Qhiljdish and use-« 
less ceremonies, but also idolatrous, and contrary to the 
written Word," answered Wilford. 

" I am sorry to hear this again, and thus openly re- 
peated before the Commission," said Thornton. ^^ You 
have already said enough to justify our committing you 
to take your trial before the Spiritual Court. I shall now 
ask you but one question more, and that is of the utmost 
importance. In what manner do you consider the real 
presence of the consecrated bread in the Sacrament ?" 

Owen Wilford turned towards Thornton, and was pre^ 
paring to answer him with the utmost solemnity of manner 
and aspect, when Edward Wilford suddenly exclaimed, 
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' Be silent, my father! — be dtlent! These men are as- 
sembled to betraj you by your words, in order to render 
useless the appeal that you would forward to the Cardinal. 
I am sure I heard the movement of a pen upbn paper 
behind that arras that hangs athwart the chimney*, Some 
one is there concealed, and making notes of the exami- 
nation." 

" Take care, young man," said Th4)rnton, " how you 
dare to accuse us of such baseness. Your father has our ' 
assurance that he may speak freely and in saiety." 

*^ Let me examine, then, behind the arras," replied 
Edward, ^^ before my father proceeds to give his answer." 
, " You shall not I" said Thornton,—'* you shall not i 
My word is sufficient, insolent young man. Who dares 
deny my word, or attempt to prove me guilty of false- 
hood ?" ^ 

*'^i\oDe but a beast would dare to do as much," said Abel 
Allen. And, as he spoke, he quickly snatched hold 6f the 
open side of the arras, that hung down straight and loose 
before the chimney^ accompanying the action with a low 
exclamation of ^' Hist ! Pincher, hist !" And the dog, well 
trained and obedient to the least intimation of his master's 
will, instantly sprang behind the arras, and fiercely attack- 
ecTsome one who was there concealed ; since the loud 
barky followed by the deep growl of the animal, was ac- 
companied with a cry for help. *^ Help ! help me, for our 
Lady's sake I or I shall be throttled and a dead man !" 

Ill a moment Thornton jumped up, Harpsfield did the 
same, and "Sir John Baker made an effort at an unusual 
motion of agility ; but, in doing so, his own weight over* 
powered him before he could recover himself from a Jate^ 
ral movement by which he had lost his balance ; and, 
tumbling towards the chimney, he not only overturned a 
little table that had been stationed behind the arras for the 
service of the concealed notary, but upset the notary him** 
self, who was still struggling to free himself from the dog. 
Nothing could exceed the confusion that now ensued. Sir 
John managed so far to get up as to remain seated upon 
the floor ; where, wiping bis wee. and pufSng and blow« 
ing, and awearing all the oaths bQ could pqasi^ reooUcel 

18* 
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at the moment, ever to have been sworn by Bonner ifi 
his hottest mood of passion, he gave way to a torrent of 
rage and fury. Thornton threatened to make this insult 
even a Star-Chamber business ; Ilarpsfield roared out for 
branding in the hand, puttmg to the rack, and committug 
to Munday Hole, all in a breath ; while Friar John stood 
still and said nothing, but glanced his dark eye upon* Ed- 
ward Wjlford with peculiar malignancy. 

Abel Allen ran towards the door, and, in the confusion 
which prevailed, managed to open it to its full extent ; 
and then, as if more desirous to secure the safe retreat of 
Pincher than for any other matter at the present moment, 
he loudly and publicly called off the dog with, ''' Cdhie off, 
Pincher, — come off, I say !" and away ran Pincher after 
his old master's heels, bearing in his mouth the spoils of 
victory, which were nothing lesf tlian a sheet of paper that 
had lately been in the hand of the discomiited party, and 
which the noble terrier fairly carried off, by running down 
stairs with it in his mouths as fast as his four legs could 
carry him. Abel Allen also thought it proper to retreat, 
before Thornton, or any body else, could sufficiently re- 
cover himself to issue an order for his detention ; and so, 
losing no time^ere the Commissioners well knew what 
they were about, both the dog and his master managed^to 
leave the house and to set forward on their road to Sister 
Littlewit's in Canterbury. 

Some degree of order was now restored ; when the 
united efforts of Harpsfield and Thornton, who were both 
strong men, at length succeeded in once more getting Sir 
John upon Ins legs. The notary also now sneaked out of 
his hiding-place, his gown and tippet hanging ragged and 
tattered by his late contest with the victorious Pincher ; but 
the blushes of his defeat were completely concealed, for his 
ink-horn having been overturned in the fray, the ink bad 
found its way over his beard and face, and had so com- 
pletely disguised him, that if, as it is said, blackness be the 
natural colour of the devil, it would now have been no dif- 
ficult matter to have mistaken Lawyer. Cluny for that 
prince of the powers of darkness ; since Cluny it was, and 
no other, whom Thornton had thought pro]>er thus to sta* 
tioQ in ambush, to make not^a of Wilford's ezamioation 
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for his own special purposes, in the hope that, by induciog 
the unhappy man to believe that no note would be taken 
of his fuiswers, he might so effectually cummit himself, as 
to render all attempts in his favour with the higher powers 
wholly fruitless. Cluny*s station had been convenient; 
since it must be remembered that the chimneys or fire- 
places of this period were not only large enough to con- 
tain many persons within their ample space, but also pour- 
ed down, through their immense tunnels, such a body of 
light, that it was as easy for Cluny (when shrouded by the 
arras in front) to see to write the examination, as if he 
really had received light from a window. The trick was 
now apparent, and filled the sufferers with indignation at 
the sight of HO much art and wickedness. 

*^ Thornton," said Wilford, when the Suffragan had 
once more taken hist t«eat, *'' base as I knew you were, I 
find you even yet baser than my worst thoughts could 
make you. You have this day meanly attempted to be- 
tray me by my oil^n lips. You have broken faith with 
me." 

** I was "bound to keep none with you,'* replied Thorn- 
ton with unblushing effrontery ; ^^ and in this matter you 
have had no means u»ed towards you but what have been 
used also towards others in your case." 

*^ The common practice of an act of treachery cannot 
justify its baseness/* said Wilford. ^^ I now remember 
me, indeed, that I am not the first man whom you have 
thus attempted to ensnare. The same trick was prac- 
tised to betray the venerable Latimer, as be himself de- 
clared ; I remember it but too well. But why should I 
strive with you ?^You are here met together to compass 
my ruin. Do your pleasure then ; I will submit to it." 

*' We can have no purpose to injure you, unless ypu in- 
jure yourself," replied Thornton. " I must do my duty, 
since you have already givei> me sufficient warrant to re- 
mand you to the prison whence you came. On this day 
month, you must take your trial in the Spiritual Court ; 
there you cannot use evasion.-— Cluny, call in the officers. 
— And for you, young man," continued the Suffragan, ad- 
dressing Edward Wilford, — ''^ the part you have this day 
taken to insult our eommission shall not pass unreqaiteil 
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Our notary here has sustained damage by the aanault of a 
fierce animal, set upon him b^ you." 

>^ Not by me/' replied Edward ; ^^ I mer^y requested 
to be suffered to examine ^he arras/' 

^^ You were at least aiding and abetting/' said Cluny ; 
'^ and certainly a party concerned. The thing is action- 
able. I have sufficient evidence to prove an assault,— 
and that assault too was made while I wasift the discharge 
of my duty. Shall 1 call in the Catchpole?" 

'"Do so," replied Thornton. "You, Owen Wilford, 
must return forthwith to Canterbury Castle ; and tbough, ' 
by the invalidity of your marriage, your children are held 
illegitimate, and therefore become as bond -slaves to the 
see of Canterbury, yet, for the present, your son is suffered 
to be at large. Your daughter shali have some indulgence, 
and may rest in my house to comfort her mother ; for the 
woman is my prisoner, till her penance be performed*" 

" Must my child,-^must Rose rest in your bonds ?" said 
Owen Wilford. - 

" She shall not," exclaimed Edward ; >^ my sister has 
committed no offence, and she shall be at large, or I will^ 
remain to protect her." 

" She needs no protection here," replied Thornton ; 
^^ nor do I, stay the damsel as a prisoner. You may do as 
you list with her, I offered to keep her here but as an 
act of charity to that sinful and unhappy woman, her mo- 
ther ; who, you but now said, was grievously sick. Do 
your own will in the affair." 

" Let Rose s^ay with me," said Alice ; ^* let her sfay 
to comfort me, since I must be a prisoner to this man ; 
but sujrely the lavi^if law can couderon me, would suffer 
me to go back, to the same prison with my husband." 

<^ The .keeping you here, good woman," said Sir John 
Baker, who had by this time blown himself into something 
like a renewed supply of air for the purpose of breathing, 
— ^' the keeping you here is quite according td custom ; 
for it is a fact well known, thut my Right Reverend Friend, 
the Bishop of London, keeps many prisoners in his own 
house at Fulham, and has whipped several of them also 
with his own godly hands, upon their bare backs, in bis 
own garden. A^d some of these prisoners, as mf KoTe- 
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rend Friend is alike an enemy to idleness, and every other 
vice, he sometimes employs to assist in bis hay-fieldS| and 
what not, as he may happen to need their services. The 
Suffragan of Dover, therefore, cantiot do better than to 
follow that great man's example. He is consequently 
quite justified in keeping you as a prisoner in his own 
house ; since my Lord of London does the same thing, at 
Fulham." 

*^ I must submit,'' said Alice. <^ I beseech you to let 
me bid a last farewell to my husband and to my son." 
Alice rose from her seat ; and, without speaking, she threw 
her arms round the neck of Owen IVilford, and burst 
into a flood of tears. Edward and Rose knelt each on 
either side of their parents ; and, raising their hands re^ve-^ 
rently, implored their blessing. The Commissioners stood 
astonished at the audacity of these innocent and suffering 
people ; but so deep was the passionate sorrow that now 
filled the hearts of the unhappy family, that even the Com- 
missioners were for a moment overpowered by it, and 
they made no movement to part them. 

*^ Farewell, my wife !" said Owen ; '* Farewell, my poor 
children ! Pray for me, as t will do for you ; and may 
God Almighty watch over you, and bless you 1" 

As he spoke, he looked first at Alice,, and then upon his 
children ; while he placed his hands upon the heads of the 
latter, and stood between them, old, venerable, and 
afflicted : presenting a spectacle of pious resignation and 
calm suffering, that might have moved a heart of flint to 
pity. But he stood before men whose breasts, steeled by 
Cruelty and the fury of a bigoted zeal, were wholly inca^ 
pable of remorse. . At the present period, when such 
exertions of arbitrary power are unknown in England, — 
when the glorious Reformation of the Church has esta- 
blished liberty on the surest basis, — when rulers are no 
longer bigots, {^nd subjects have ceased to be thej^ictims 
of bigotry, such scenes of cruelty may seem but as the 
fables of a fright'^d and exaggerated fancy. Some even 
may say. Could such things have been? But the still 
existing records of those times of terror prove, alas ! that 
•uch scenes speak but a true tale ; — 'the remembrance of 
which must fill our hearts with tfaankfuhiesa to that 
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Almighty Providence who has freed us from those dread- 
ful trials and perils that brought so many of our fathers, 
even in their gray hairs, with bitter sorrow to the grave! 

To return to our narrative. While Owen Wilford 
blessed his wife and children, not a teai; was in his eye, — 
not the least convulsive •movement of strong, though sup- 
pressed feeling, agitated his frame; on the contrary, his 
spirit seemed to be sustained by a power more than 
human ; and the religious fervour of his mind spread over 
ills venerable and m tuly features an expression so noble, 
so elevated, that, while in the very ()ond8 of his enemies, 
he looked as it his 8ouI had sof^red far beyond this earth, 
and all that is earthly, to hold communion with his Maker. 
His eyes were raised, radiant with fervent hope ; and bis 
cheek glowing from the enthusiasm of his ieelings, the old 
man stood, like the Patriarch who offered up his son, his 
only son Isaac, to his God ; as if he also was ready to make 
whatever sacrifice his Heavenly FHth(?r should reqiiire^t 
his hands. His children and his wife, awed by his manner, 
and by the expression of his countenance, knelt in silence 
before him', and scarcely drew breath, lest they should 
interrupt the least accent that fell from his tongue. 

Owen bade them unite with him in a common petition 
to Providence for comfort and support in this their l|our 
of sorrow ; and that they might be ready and willing to 
follow wherever God should please to guide them, thotigfa 
it were to the very stake itself, for the alory of His name. 
His wife, his children reverently and devoutly joined witii 
him in prayer, and repeated word for word ader him as 
he dictated ; while the Commissioners stood in a gi'oap 
together, at the farthest end of the room, looking on in 
silence at a scene that, in spite of themselves, they dafed 
not interrupt. Some power, some feeling more mighty 
than that of their own bad passions, held them back ; and 
it was not till Owen \\^d ended his petition, bad raised bis 
■family from the ground, and embraced them severally in 
his arms, that they ventured to propose his removal f^om 
the house. 

Bdward offered his father in silence his arm fbr support. 
Owen cast a last look tipon Aliee and Rose, aod instantly 
retired with bis Son, without uttering a word. The off- 
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e«rs remined ihmr custody of the prisoner, when he was * 
wkhoat liie door of the apartment. After having received 
h«r husband's last embrace, Alice had stood < with her 
hands pressed together, almost stupified by the terrible 
prospect of this final sejiaration. She did not change 
her attitude now be was gone ; she seemed scarcely to 
brei^the ; but her eye wandered wildly from object to 
ofafect ; and when she heard the noise of the halberts and 
bills of the officers uf justice, and the heavy tramp of 
their feet as they descended with Owen Wilford down the 
stairs, a frightAil sense of her desolation seemed to burst 
upon her' mind, jto recall her to life. She uttered an hys- 
terical cry, and fell down upon the floor in so strong a^ 
convulsion fit, that even thie Commissioners thought the 
penance to which they had doomed her would be acted 
in another world. Rose, her child, now her only friend, 
ker only support, preserved her presence of mind in an 
admirable manner; for, while the persecutors of her 
unhappy mother ran against each other, and showed some 
diatfaction, not knowing what to do to save the life of 
their victim, that she might undergo her punishment here- 
after, Rose suggested every remedy that was applied, with 
an extraordinary composure of mind ; and at length be* 
sought the Commissioners that her mother might be re* 
moved to another chamber, and be put to bed ; assuring 
them that unless this was done, and every care taken of 
ber^ she was sure her parent would not survive the day. 
She then respectfully begged Thornton to suffer her to 
attend h€rr mother ; telling him, at the same time, with 
the utmost firmness, that if he denied these requests, he 
must look to the consequence, as th^ law -gave him no « 
power over her mother's life. The Suftragan granted 
aU she asked ; and Rose was furnished with whatever was 
necessary on this sad emergency. 

The servants, who had assisted in the removal of Alice, 
had left the door open after them, when they quitted the 
room where the scene just related had passed. The 
Commissioners had not ordered it to be closed. There 
was a moment's silence among them ; when Sir John 
Baker waddled towards the^ open door, and there stood 
muffing for a minute, as if he was drawing into his nose 
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some very acceptable perfume. He turned round to his 
companioDS ; and the first words spoken after Alice's 
removal were by Sir John himself, who remarked, with a 
smile, and a twinkle of his little eyes, ^^1 think I smell 
the goose/' 

Nothing could be more just than this observation ; for 
scarcely h^d it escaped ihe lips of the Worshipful Justice 
of the Peace, when a servant announced that dinner was * 
served, and had been ready for some time ; but the cook 
having received orders not to interrupt the Commission, 
the announcement of dinner was postponed till the de- 
parture of the prisoner. Thornton now requested every 
one present to partake of dinner ; and all the party ac- 
cepted the invitation except Friar John, who said he was 
obliged to attend Sir Richard Southwell, on some busi- 
ness of consequence ; and, bowing to the Commissioners 
by merely a slight inclination of the head, he departed, 
as they walked down to tl>e dining hall in the Bishop's 
house. 

Few persoDS are insensible to the attractions of a well- 
spread table, and the genuine spirit of sociability which is 
inspired by good cheer, good wine, and a good appetite. 
All the parties present seemed fully sensible of the value 
of these good things. Sir John Baker chuckled as his 
mouth watered at the savory smell of the noble goose that 
had before attracted his attention, and now stood before 
his eyes in the middle of the tahle, flanked by a dish of 
rich stewed venison, a mess of friar's- soup, and sundry 
other relishing dishes; while the roast beef of Old Eng- 
land, — a dish as standard in, Queen Mary's times as in 
our own, was placed, like the king of good things, jit the 
top of the board. 

Even Harpsfield) at the sight of dinner, managed to 
unbend one feature of his rigid face ; and once or twice 
opened his mouth, and smacked his lips, like a dog who 
licks his chops as he eyes the dish he is about to devour. 
Cluny had retired for a moment to wash the ink off his 
face ; and returning into the apartment, well knowing his 
place, he modestly took his station below the great silver 
salt basin that stood in the very centre of the table^ as a 



ine of debiarcation to separate the plebeian guests from 
;ho9e of aristoeratic precedeRey. 

Thoniton tucked a white napkin dose upderiiis chin, 
ind pronounced a Latin beilediction upon the meats with 
^is accustomed solemnity ; while Sir John Baker,^ whose 
impatience to fall to couki scarcely Endure the length of 
the grace, stood , casting an eye between beef, goosey 
friar's-soup, and venison, as if doubtful upon what good 
thing he should begin the premeditated etttack. All tlie 
party now appeared, by a simultaneous agreement, to lay 
aside business for the present ; and Queen Mary, and her 
fire and fagots, and Owen Wilford, and poor Alic^. and 
Rose, seemed to be as much forgotten as if they had never 
existed ; while Sir John Baker ^ood op, and, brandishing 
a large carving-knife, prepared to anatomize the smoking 
goose, with as deep an interest^ and as entire an absorp- 
tion of all his faculties in this ipiportant office, as if hfe or 
death had depended upon his sticcess. 

While jaws were going, knives rattling, and cups find- 
ing their swift ciroylation round the board, little convert 
nation passed between the parties ; since the English, at 
all times, generally discussed their dinner before they did 
their politics, or any other matter of regular discourse. . 
Sir John did honour 'to the, goose, commended\the 
stewed! venison, paid his respects to the friar*s-soup, but was 
erfectly charmed by a certain mess of fricasseed cocks'- 
combs, which he repeatedly declared, averred, and pro- 
tested to be the most dainty relish he had ever tasted in 
all his life. '* Upon the honour of my Knighthood," said 
SSir John, *' whoever cooked that rtiess has the daintiest 
hand at a fricassee in all the kingdom. I wish my Right 
Reverend Friend, the Bishop of London, could only taste 
that dish ; though, if he did, I question Master Thornton, 
if it might not cost you the loss of the cook ; for, I verily 
think, ray Right Reverend Friend would give the value 
of half of his dlocess to gain such a kin^ of the spit. 
With your good leave, 1 '11 take another taste of it. Done 
to a turn, — spiced to a hair, — the flavour of the ginger jusl 
enough to know there is ginger, but without being hot in 
the mouth. Arid then aaich a sauce ! I question if twenty 
diderent ingredients did not go to it, to make it so savoury^ 
Vol. II.— 13 
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SO oily, so smootb, and so sweet to the palate. I 'U thank 
you, Master Cluny^ to send the disb forward this way, as 
I prefer helping iQyself :'* aod again Sir John reoe wed his 
plate, and his reliJsb, and his warai commendations on the 
skill of the cook. I " 

^^ I will tell you by-and-by^ when the cloth is with- 1 l 
drawn," said Thornton, ^^ by whom that disb was cooked. L 
In the mean time, I beg of you» Sir John, and of you, 1^ 
Arclideacon Harpsfield, not to spare it, since it is'ooln 
novelty to me — I have had manv such dishes of late." || 

Neither the justice nor the Archdeacon needed much I 
pressing ; and, having taken as much of the mess as thej J ^ 
could well manage to cram down their throats between l> 
them, they left a taste of the dainty for the Attorney, and 
Cluny made a clean dish of it- 

When the cloth was withdrawn, and wine, fruits, and 
spices, were placed upon the table, Thorntbn dismissed 
the attendants, and the Commissioners seasoned their 
cups with a little more discourse than had yet passed be- 
tween them ; but Sir John, who seemed to relish good 
cheer even in retrospection, could not dismiss from his j '^ 
mind the' mess of fricasseed cocks'-combs, nor the praises j ■ 
which he continued te think so well deserved by th& cook. I . 
" Now the varlets are away,"'8aid the Suffragan Bishop! . 
of Dover, '^^ I will tell you who cooked that dish. It wsll 
messed up by a woman that I keep as prisoner in bm^ 
house on a charge of heresy, — as obstinate a Lutheran^ll-' 
assure you, as ever turned up a nose at his Holiness. But, 
seeing that she has good skill in these matters oi* the stew- 
pan, I make her useful in her vocation." 

" You are quite right in so doing," said Sir John 
Baker ; " my Right Reverend Friend, my Lord of Lod-^ 
don, does the same thing. He spared that rascal heretic, 
Thomas Tomkins, till the bay harvest was got in, because 
the fellow did the work of any other four men put together 
in the field ; and after hay harvest, Edmund Bonner burnt 
the picklouse rogue as he deserved." 

" That will be the end of Mother Garnish," said the 
Suffragan, ^' the famous hand at a fricassee ; for ahe will no 
more recant, she will no more turn from the fire, than 
she would turn a pancake before it is well browned. She 
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k as obstinate hi her faith as she ia in her cooking, and 
will let no on^ advise her in eith^er matter. You never 
saw such a determined oM woman. But she must roast 
like her own meats, for recant she will not.'* , ' 

^^ It would be a great pity, — it would be Ji most serioUs 
loss," replied Sir John Baker : ^^ good cooks are scarce 
now-a-days, — one don't now find half such good cooks as 
we used to do in my young days. This new doctrine 6( the 
Reformation has spoiled them ; for your very dishwifenow 
leaves her spit and ladle, and runs afler these mad preach- 
ers (such as old Wilford) of the Truth, as they call it. 
And now, instead of the dainty omelets and nice fish- 
dinners, that it was formerly quite a study to render excel- 
lent on fast days, they never trouble their heads about the 
matter ; and I have known some of these cooks so auda- 
cious as to send one up a- half raw beef-steak, even on a 
Friday, merely out of contempt to the Pope. These are 
serious times, Master Thornton, — very serious times, and 
threatening to the country ; and her Majesty, in her great 
nobleness, does most right in endeavouring to put a stop 
to them, — to spread terror, as I would say, into the very 
hearts of suph people ; for, if she did not, there is no 
knowing where they might end, or what we might cpme 
-to, when half-raw beef-steaks and cold mutton-chops 
^would be thought good enough for the Magistrates and the 
<:Jlergy.'' 

" Ay," said Karpsfield ; *^and if these mad Reformers 
are not put down, every thinsr will be changed in England, 
a luke-warm spirit will spring up among us, and that under 
the name of mercy and chanty, and all the strong- sup- 
ports of Government will be put down. We shall have 
neither the rack^ nor fires, nor any other lawful engines 
allowed us as the chastisements t»f the people. They 
will tell us by-and-by that the gallows is sufficient pimish- 
ment for any rogue. And the clergy wr)l suffer too, if the 
new doctrines prevail. We shall have no offerings to 
images, no buying of pardons, no confession or absolution 
fees ; as if we, the labourers in the true Church, were not 
worthy of their hire. Even a candle end, as Sir Thomas 
More used- to say, will b^ grqdged at the altar of a saint. 
— But .a blessing on her Grace, sweet Mary of England ! 



•-^ahe i» the truest fiiend that ever the Roaian Church' 
could desife to support her cause. She will bring back 
the good old times^ and crush these peace- prating reform-, 
ing rascals in the eg^-shelL" 

'* And well it is^*' cried Cluny, ** that her Grace should 
do so ; for, if these fellows are allowed to spread their 
doctrines through the land, it will be a serious injury to the 
law : we shall h»Te parsons making up quarrels instead of 
attorneys, and what they call equity will be held in more 
respect tlmn the letter of the law.'* 

^* Her Grace is a blessing to the country," said the Suf- 
fragan Bishop of Dover : " she has shown her great wis- 
dom in nominating the right men in their right places, to 
be as the heads or polar stars to the Church. She knows 
who is proper for a Bishop ; and, when there is no See 
vacant to [it the man into his place, she makes him a Suf- 
fragan Bishop, to wait a proper opportunity for his farther 
promotion." 

** She is a rare Queen,'* cried Sir John Baker, **and 
stands among Queens, like a salarnandered turkey among 
dishes, — the crown of them' all. 1 propose her health in a 
brimmer.*' \ . 

** With all my heart," said Thornton. '* I '11 never re- 
fuse a cup to the health of such a grsw^ious Queen." 

The cups were filled, and the health of Queen Mary 
was given and drank in such a hearty manner, that the 
dinner-hall rang again to the pledge. Alter the health of 
Queen Mary had been well washed down the throats of 
her admirers, there was one of those dead pauses in con- 
versation that even now so often occur in an English as* 
sembly, to the utter astonishment of foreigners, and more 
especially if they be Fl-ench. . 

But Sir John Baker* who could not forget the fricasseed 
cocks'-eombs, once more returned t6 the mention of the 
cook, as some reti^f to this solemn silence. ^' I have been 
thinking, Master Thornton," said he, "that, seeing how 
rare a thitrg now-a-dnys is a real good cook, it would be a 
great pity to lose such a jewel as you have in your house 
for a mere obstinacy of opinion, and the woman most 
likely is ignorant too ; and, besides this consideration, the 
rabble make such an outcry about whattbey call tbe cruelty: 

f 
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ef the Commifieion, that I Uiink it might be as well, now 
and then, just to please them io their own way^-and to spare 
a heretic or so, to do an act they will call merciful : and 
you know, likewise, there is such a string of heretics to be 
burnt this sessions, that if you spare one out of the num* 
ber it will not be niissed.^rWhat say you. Master Thorn- 
ton ? You may sot like to keep the person you spare in 
your own house ; but I shallhave no objection to take her 
off your hands as my cook ; for my own domestic in that 
way gets very old, and seems to have lost the right trick' 
ef well larding a capon. So, turn your heretic over to me, 
and say nothing about the matter, and I Ml give you as many 
good dinners as she can sauce up for you, to show my 
serf se of the favour/' 

^^ 1 should fear to do so,'' said Thornton : " the thing is 
quite against the law.*' 

** Pardon me foe being so bold as to interfere in this 
business,'* cried Cluny ; *'* but I think that I could find a 
precedent. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, did the same 
thing. He spared a heretic that dished him up a dainty 
dinner at Farnham Castle — he spared her for the sake of 
her cooking ; and she is alive at this moment/' 

" That 's true," said Sir John Baker ; ** thRt 's the best 
precedent you ever yet found, Cluny, either in or out of 
the Ia\y. I remember having heard Gardiner himself telL 
the atory to my right Reverend Friend, the Bishop of 
London, when he asked his Reverence to dinner at his 
house ill SoiJthwark, where he promised his dainty heretic < 
should dish up a stewed carp ; and we all ate of it together 
at that very house which was afterwards ransacked by the 
rebel Sir Thomas Wyatt ; — I remember it well." 

^^ 1 cannot refuse such a precedent as that founded on 
any act of the Inte Bishop of Winchester, St. Peter assoil 
him," said Thornton. '' So, I have no objection. Sir John, 
to spare the cook's life, be she heretic or not, if we can 
but make some of the Canterbury brawlers believe that she 
recanted. For there are so many uncharitable, ill-natured 
people, who would be glad to pick a hole in my coat« 
(and lam not yet quite so elevated as the Bishop of Win- 
chester was, who might snap his fingers at slander,) that 
I'inuet look about me and be careful." 
^ 13» 
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^ I think I cDidd manafie the hdiineai fyr yeitki gentle 
men,' ' ssid Chloy, '< «nd thatiit a smaU eocpense. I knoir 
that obstinate old hieretie, Mbtl^r Garnish, very well ;— 
she can neither wrile nor read. I will get her to put her 
crosi (tnatead of her nfoie) to a recantetion ; I can wit- 
ness it myaelf: ahe will do this last enough, if I tell her 
that the paper contains a confession of her belief in the 
Reforined Faith. That recantation, so signed and wit- 
nessed, will secure yoa, Master Thornton, &om any niv 
^ pleasant cohseqoences, should the thing come to the 
Queen's ears by any meddling talebearer. And as the 
woman is a heretic, you know, ther^ is no law that binds 
us to be very particular in what way we may deal with her; 
and, aflef all, she ought to thank us for playing her a trick 
to save herself'^om rdasting, in order that she may roast' , 
capons. If you iike it, I will do the thing this very after- 
noon ; for I always carry a few recantations, ready drawn 
up, io my satchel. They want only the sigi^ture and date, 
and the charge is but a trifle that I make upon them. 
Shall I go about it ?" 

The thing was applauded and agreed to ; and Cluny 
lefl the party,', to talk over the cook, and to get her to sign, 
by her mark, thepap^r she could not read for lack of that 
useful accomplish naent, an .acquaintance with the alphabet. 

And while Gluny was busied with Mother Garnish, 
Thornton, Harpsfield, and Sir John Baker, acjjourned into 
the garden of the Suffragan Bishop, to play a game at 
howls on the smooth greea lawn, kept in high order for 
tliat pastime. 

And having said so much in this chapter about these 
worthies, Harpsfield and Thornton, as well as Bishop 
Bonner, we think that wb cannot coficlude it better than 
by giving a brief extract from *' Fuller's Church History,", 
wherein that admirable author gives a slight but expressive 
sketch of their several characters. 

'^ In the diocess of Canterbury, Cardinal Pole appeared 
not personally active in the prosecution of any to death. 
While others impute this to his stateliness, not stooping to 
so small matters, we more charitably ascribe it to his 
favouring the Protestant party, having formerly lost the 
Papacy under that imputation. But seeing it is a true 
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naxim, which a heathen maa lay«lh igmm^-^^ It is enough 
lor a private OMUi, that he himself do no wong ; hut a 
public peitBOQ must provide thet those voder him do no 
iiyui7«'-^I see not bow the Cardinal can be excused from 
the guUt of thai innocent bloody which Thornti^ kU #tt^- 
Jragan, and cruel Harpvfield^ kU archdeacon^ shed Wee 
water in and about the city of Canterbury. ^^ 

Of Bishop Bonner, Fuller says^ ^^ Crosse wc the 
Thames into the diocess of the Bishop of London, under 
fionner, whom all generations shall call Bloody. St, Paul 
mentioneth his fighting with beasts at Ephesus, after the 
manner of men ; which some expound, his encountering 
with people, men for their shape and sex^ but beasts for 
their cruel minds and manners. In the same sense we may 
say that lion^ tiger, wolf, bear, yei^a whole forest of wild 
beasts, met in Bonner, killing two hundred in the compass 
of three years. No sex, quality, or age, escaped him, 
whose fury reached from John Fetty, a lad of eight years 
ald^ by him scourged to death, even unto Hugh Laverock, 
a cripple, sixty-eight years old, whom he caused to be 
burnt !" 



CHAPTER X. 

SiNCB the late interview with Edward Wilford, Sir 
Hichard Southwell, to whom we muut now return, had 
been much disturbed in mind. His fondneas for hi^ daugh- 
ter, the dread he entertained lest tlie claim that Edward 
Mill made upon her, and her affection for him, should here- 
after lead her to become the wife of a heretic^ allowed him^ 
no rest. And even in the midst oP these tormenting re-' 
flecticms, he could nof think upon Owen Wilibrd, the father 
of Edward, now suffering in prison, accused of heresy,, 
and liable to the severest penalty of the law, without a de- 
gree of sorrow and of pity, that was not the- least of his 
anxieties. 

Sir Richard was now seated before a table, upon which 
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}ay several books, writing materials^ &c. ; yet so little did 

he appear to be occupied with his ordinary pursuits, that 

he sat leaning bis bead upon his hand, apparently lost in 

thought ; when the door of the chamber was soflly opened, 

and Friar John stood before him. ^* I have been anxiously 

, expecting you. Father," said Sir Richard; "for I need 

^ >f your counsel/' 

j "I come to yield it," replied the Friar ; " and I guess 

upon what subject you would require my counsel— your 

daughter." 

i^ " Yes^" said Sir Richard ;" her happiness is dearer 
to me than my> existence ; and what has so lately happened 

^ has awakened my worst fears; £dward Wilford has re- 
newed that claim, which the favour and the weakness of 

^ my poor wife allowed him to make upon Arabella when I 
Ivas fn a foreign land." 

" It appears to me," answered the Friar, " a most ex- 
traordinary, I will not say sinful, act in Lady Soutfawellf 
that she should have encouraged, and have actually allowed^ 
a contract to pass between her daugliter and this young 

-- ^man, without previously gaining your sanction." 

" It was so, indeed," replied Sir Richard ; " yet thus 
much even I will say in mitigation of what she did : — 
Lady Southwell knew of tlie' warm friendship that once 
subsisted between this young man's father and myself; 
siie knew also how much I was bound to him, even by 

^ the strongest ties by which one num can be bound to 
another ; she knew there was a time when 1 prized Owen 
Wilford beyond all other men on earth, and^ but for the 
difference of our faith, that I held him as a brother. On 
this account, therefore, in the first instance, she thought I 
stiould rejoice to see our children united, and, when cir- 
cumstances arose to make her believe that my consent 
would be wanting, the affections of these young people 
were so far engaged, that she had not courage sufficient to 
put an end to a connexion tha^ ii>he had sanctioned in iU 
bud, and she still hoped that my friendship for the father 
would induce me to relent." -^ 

" And how came you. Sir Richard," said the Friar, in 
a tone of considerable authority, " to form so strict a union 
witli a man who was an enemy to your faith ?'/ 
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^^ There- you are in error, leather,'* replied Southwell y 
^*' Owen Wilf€>rd was not always what be is now» He wae 
born, and educated iu the true faiths When oui'tHendebip 
first arose, he was a Roman Catholic ; something lax io 
his opiitions, 1 grant, but still withki the pale of the true 
Church. Some years afler, he was corrupted in GermaD?, 
by Luther's aecursed doctrines ; and there Cranmer took 
him into his service. I was absent in foreign Courts when 
Cranmer fixed him here ; and theo began this miserable 
connexion between our ehildff«[i; You know what fol- 
lowed ; 1 need not i^iepeat it here." 

" I do," said the Friar ; " but does your daughter not 
belicfve herself frecNl from that contract, into which she 
so hastily entered, by its having been annulled by the Le- 
gate of the Pope ?" 

^^jNthougbt, 1 hoped she didy^' replied Sir Richard ; 
** but you were present when, but two days since, you heard 
the conversation that passed between me and Edward Wil- 
ford. He declares himself still resolved to claim Arabella ; 
arid I fear the worst, for I know my child has in her cha- 
racter much of the mild virtues, but also much of the 
weakness, of her mother." 

*• And have you conferred with your daughter on this un- 
happy affair, since the morning that she met Edward Wil- 
ford in the Park ?" inqqired the Friar, " Have you ques- 
tioned her on the subject ?" 

Sir Richard Southwell looked confused ; and 4urnii)g to 
his Father Confessor with an air of deep humiliati(»i,asif 
he obliged himself to ^tnte a truth that it was painful to re- 
real, he said, " No, Father, I have not. I have feared to 
meet h& since I know what I mutt say ; 1 *know the pain 
that lap^t give to the heart of my child, and 1 have not 
yet sumttioned fortitude sufficient to do it." 
K *' So !" replied John, " to save her a momentary suffer- 
ing, you would expose her to' that sufiiering which has nty 
end. This is parental love of an extraordinary kind !" 

^^ Spare me all reproaches, I beseech you," said Sir 
Richard. ^^ I will, indeed-— I will endeavour to be a man. 
Counsel me how to act ibut spare, I entreat you, the feel- 
\i\gB of a fatheA'* % >v 

^^ I must not-^I dare'^dr^ijo so," replied Friar John. 
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^^ I must not sufier the wound to fester for the want of tfie 
probe, lest (leath ensue. I wHl not here repeat the past, 
— ^you khow it all. Believe me, you must act with reso- 
lution. There is but one way to save Arabella ; for, so 
long as Wilford lives, and she is free, he will never re- 
nounce her." 

^^ What must I do ?" inquired Sir Richard, with much 
agitation. $ 

^' Marry her to another," answered Priar John, " and 
she is safe : there is no other way to save her from de^ 
struction. The Queen has earnestly recommended to you 
Sir Francis Morgan. She has promised lo take the charge 
pf his fortunes herself. He is . of an ancient ' anci an 
honourable honse ; and, besides, you have in some measure 
pledged yourself to him." 

" Not unless my child consented," said Sir Riol^ird. 
" Tf her consent can be obtained, I grant that I have 
pledged myscll to Sir Francis Morgan, and that by your 
advice. Father. F'or though I admit the truth of all that 
you assert, yet Morgan is not altogether the man 1 would 
have chosen for Arabella." 

'* 1 saw the necessity that such a barrier should exist 
between your daughter and Edward Wilford as would de- 
stroy his hopes of her for ever,** replied the Friar ; *' and 
tiierefore I prevailed with you to accept him. You have 
sufficiently induljied the Lady Arabella, by hitherto allow- 
ing her to reject every suit. The regard I feel for you, 
my concern "for the welfare of your house, my duty as the 
spiritual director of your family, and, above all, the- deep 
desire which I feel to save her soul from corruption, — aU 
bid me urge you to act as a man, as a tbllower oCaie true 
faith." 

" I will endeavour to overcome this weakness,* ^^id Sir 
Richard Southwell, — " I will see my child : but how can 
I bear to render her unhappy ?" 

" You must bear it, unless you strive to prevent the ruin 
that will make her so," said the Friar, " Would you give 
your child to the wolf? Would you suffer a creature, so 
dear to you, to be lost in body an^ h) soul for ever ?" 

"No! no! I will not!' expired Sir Richard, "i 
will act this hour* 1 beseec{i^y< Father, leave me, and 
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^nd Arabella hither. I will give you a good account of 
our meeting. I will obey you." 

^^ I expect it,'' replied the Friar, somewhat haughtily. 
*^ For remember what you have to fear, and to whom you 
must render your account.'* He bowed and retired. 

Not long afler, Arabella entered the room. She ran 
towards her father, and, following the dutiful custom of the 
period, threw herself at bis feet, to beg his blessing on 
fieeing him for the first time that day. Sir Richard looked 
with so much tenderness upon her, that he could scarcely 
find it in his heart to distress her. Arabella was a lovely 
girl. Her form was fashioned in a mould of the most ex- 
act symmetry ; and the extreme regiilarity of her features, 
and the delicacy of her complexion, were rendered yet 
more beautiful by the mild and amiable expression of coun- 
tenance, that gave an interest to all she said or did. She 
wa^aturally graceful ; and, possessing every acomplish- 
ment, which usually adorned the daughters of the higher 
orders of sooietyat this period, a more lovely or engaging 
young person could scarcely be imagined. 

Sir Richard Southwell bestowed upon his daughter the 
benediction she solicited ; and, before he withdrew his 
hand from her head, he stroked down the beautiful pale-"^ 
brown locks, that hung profusely about her forehead and 
neck, and, looking steadfastly upon her, he said, "M^ 
dearest heart, how much you remind me of your poor 
mother." 

Arabella looked up ; a tear was in her father's eye as he 
spoke. " And yet," he added, '' you, my child, were the 
cause of the only disagreement tliat ever passed be- 
tween us." 

*^ You shall not spes^ of it now, my dearest father," 
said Arabella : *^ I see you are in a sad mood. What shaH 
I dp to pleasure you?" 

" Be dutiful, my child !" continued Sir Richard, *« That 
is the greatest pleasure you can afford me." 

'* I hope that I shall never lack duty to you, Sir," re- 
plied Arabella ; ^' but let nte endeavour to dispel this gloom 
that hangs upon you. What shall I do to divert you ? shall 
I read to you one of your favourite books?" and, as she 
spoke, she took up a volume from the table. 
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^^ No»" said Stir Richard ; ^< I am too much disti 
now to listen with attention.** 

^*I will not read then," answered Arabella ; ^^l 
let me strive to divert yoa, my dear ^ther, and to 
away this moody ciood that hadgs upon youf brow, 
try the power of mu^ic. You loved once to hear m 
on the virginals, as 1 sang to you one of your^^v 
airs. Music, even wise men say, can calm our dist 
passions ; and while it thrills in the ear^ it finds its e 
the heart, and awakens a corresponding^barmony. 
endeavour to prove the truth of this assertion, and to 
hence the witch Melancholy by the simple spell of 
English air." 

^r Richard smiled affectionately upon his dau^ 
and Arabella, seating herself before her instrument, 1 
ed the keys of the virginals with a light finger, as sIh 
the following words:— ^ 

Ton birds, that i*aUe your liUle throats, ^ 
With 8ong8 to greet the new-bom yvar, 
How pleaaant sound your warbling notes, 
How gay your plumage doth appear. 
When, erown'd with flowers, the Spring is near ! 

You crimson rose, from yonder sprvjr, 
Whose breath roTives faint Samoier^i noon, 
How sweet your opening bads by day. 
Or closed by eve's soft dew, that soon 
Shall steal fresh beauties from the moon ! 

You clustering vines, that twine around 
The trellis ot my straw-roofd shed. 
How rich with yon Is Autumn erown'd. 
When golden sheaves their treasure spread, 
And ripen'd fruits bhish deep and red ! 

You welcome, holly, green tand glad, 
'With your full berries sparkling bright. 
When Winter comes all dark and sad^ 
You cheer the grove through day's cold light, 
And deck our Christmas halls by night. 

Flowers, berries, fruits, from Nature's hand, 

In Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 

Ye all are sent to bless the land, 

And seasons ever changing bring, 

The bounties of yoQC Heavenly King. "^ 

While Arabella was singing. Sir Richard hung o^ 
at her instrument with all the tenderness of the f 
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father ; and a father's pride swi^llcd his bosom as he Ikteded 
to the music of her toice.- The feeling manner in which 
she sung, the expression of her countenance, and the taste 
with which she touched her virginals, so delighted him, that 
no sooner biad sh6 finished the air, and rose from her seat, 
than, throwing his arms abotit his daughter's neck. Sir 
Richard kissed her and exclaimed, ^^ How can I bear the 
thought, that pci'fectidns such as these should be for ever 
castaway! Oh, Arabella, you do not know with whdt 
anxious thoughts 1 ponder upon What may be your iate 
when I am in my grave. A father's care looks beyond the 
])resent hour, and would Secure the happiness of its dbject 
when he shall be no more." 

Arabella sighed deeply, for she guessed to what subject 
he was pointing, and, without giving him any answer, she 
only pressedvher father's hand as she held it, and cast her 
eyes upon the ground. 

"Arabella^" continued Sir Richard, "your song has 
failed in the effect you desired it should produce upoii me. 
My heart can find no ease till it has unburthened its cares 
to you. There is a subject upon which we must both un- 
derstand each other. 1 will not be harsh, I wiU not upbraid 
you, but 1 must dpeak plainly ; you have seen Edward 
Wilford ?" 

" I have," replied his daughter, and her eyes were still 
bent upon the ground. 

^^ He has himself told me what passed at that interview,'' 
Continued Sir Richard. " My child, I am not governed, 
as many parents are, by worldly motives. My desire is to 
preserve your happiness in a -better world, as well as in 
this. You and Edward Wilford never, never, can be one. 
My child and the child of perdition never must unite in the 
[Sacrament of marriage. F am an old man, and tfaei thought 
that possibly afler my death you might become his, wbU\d 
disturb my last hour. 1 would see you iiia^'Hed, the wife 
of a man of ah honourable estate, and of the true fkith ; 
and then, Arabella, your father will gladly blesd you, and 
breathe but his last sigh upon your bosdim ; for the great- 
est care he has in thii^ world Will then be at rest." 

" My fdthet," replied Arabella, '* 1 hav^ never dissem 
bled. I have no purpose to act rashly 6x c<mtwx^\xi\^>« 
Yoh. I.— 14 
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desires ; but, I beseech you, do not force me to wed wbere 
I bave no affection. he% me rest as I am, and I will live 
for you. I will be, as 4iiy mother was to you, a friend, a 
comforter ; I will do ray best to take care of you in your 
declining years. If you need diversion, I will sing to you, 
^nd become, too, the companion of your mor.e serious 
occupations. And I will pray to God to lengthen your 
days, and to render their close calm and full of hope. 
Why should you wish to part with me ?'V 
^^ I do not,*' said Sir Richard ; " I do not mean to part 
/with you — that is, 1 do not wish to part with you. But 
there are circumstances that render it prudent, nay, neces- 
sary, that ypu should change your state. I have, hitherto, 
indulged you more than any other father would a child. 
All your suitors have been rejected ; but there is one — ^you 
know whom I mean — that' her Grace the Queen, has 
strongly recommended to me ; and 1 am, in some measure, 
pledged to tiim. Will you consent to admit his claim ?'* 
Arabella looked surprised ; for Sir Richard Southwell, 
though he had oflep spoken of Sir Francis Morgan's suit, 
had never before ventured so directly to press it upon Ara- 
bella. " My father," she said, " you told me, but just, 
now, that I reminded you of my mother ; if I do so, let 
me beseech you to recall with her resemblance the recol- 
lection of her dying request to you ; — that no force should 
be used upon my will ; and that, if I ever renounced the 
fulfilment of ai sacred engagement, which had been sanc- 
tioned by herself, it should be solely in consequence of my 
own determination to that effect. This you promised to 
observe, so long as I continued to carry on no connexion, 
without your knowledge, with one unfortunate being. I 
have never broken my faith in this ; for 1 do most solemnly 
assure you, that the meeting with Edward Wilford in the 
t^ark was purely accidental, both on his part and on mine. 
Forgive me, therefore, if I now say, that so long as I ob- 
serve mv promise, I hope you will not forget that which 
you made to my poor mother." 

^^ 1 dp not desire to forget it,*' replied Sir Richard ; I 

wish to lead, not to force your will My anxiety 'to save 

you from the worst peril that could encompass my child, is 

assisted by one far more capable than I am of knowing 

what is be»t for you. I do uol ^cV mlVvoul counsel." 
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** And why should ypu. Sir," naid Arabella, ^<seek the 
4:ounset of any one to direct your ^ill towards me ? Fol^ 
low the dictates of your own kind and generous heart, and 
do not give up.^our own authority as a father, or my reli- 
ance upon your goodness as a child, to the cunning or the 
malice of a tyrannical priest. I am sure it is Friar John 
who thus sets you upon the wish to render me miserable.'* 
"Silence, daughter!" replied Sir Richard; " I will not 
hear a mnn whom I think so excellent in judgment, and 
consider it a blessing to have near me, thus reviled. The 
queen herself deems Friar John as one of the most able 
men in her cause ; and, in a great measure, attributes to 
his exertions the happy prospect of once more establish^ 
ing the true faith in these realms." 

" Yes ; but by what meahs has he helped to da it ?** 
exclaimed Arabella. ''^ Good God ! when 1 think upon the 
blood thjit has been spilt'; upon the numbers of those mis- 
guided, but still innocent victims that are daijy dragged to 
the stake, and by this man's interference, I cannot see him 
without shuddering. Father, I am of the Roman Church 
as well as you are ; but " 

** Holy Virgin \ accept my thanks for that comfort," ex- 
claimed Sir Richard ; and lie made the sign of the cross 
jas he spoke. 

'' But if," continued Arabella, " I could believe, that to 
he such, demanded of me the shedding the blood of these 
innocent people, I would renounce my faith ; though, from 
doing so, I should perish with them at the stake." 

Sir Richard stood amazed at hearing these words ; he 
was silent for a moment from mere surprise. " What do 
you mean, Arabella V^ said he ; '* surely Wilford has not 
already poisoned Uiat young mind with his accursed doc- 
trines '?" 

" I mean nothing.but what I say," replied his daughter ; 
<* 1 would have all men free in conscience." 

" Why, that is like the dangerous doctrines of these Re- 
formers," said Sir Richard ; " they artfully begin With that. 
Do you think me, then, cruel, Arabella, because I look 
silently on, and see these things^ acted before my eyes ? 
Alas, my child ! you know not the mysterious, the awful, 
the terrible will of God ; — a heretic is worse even than 
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fi^^jds! them^jvjss in His« sight, 9ince they leave His csta- 
liJidhied Truth, they spurn His vicar here on ^rth, and do 
it un^er a pretext of perfect sanctity, on the assumption of 
a puxer light than Ihat by which even thf saints of ou^ 
holy Churciv are guided." 

** That is Friar John's doctrine," answered Arabella : 
'* aad^ while you declare it, your own heart, I am sure, re- 
n^i^npes the barbarity that it enjoins ; you could never 
plunge your hands in the blood of ipnocent men, as that 
Friar dpes daily ?" * 

*' I am not a chosen vessel to pour out the wrath of God 
upon the^jB rebellious people," said Sii* Riphard ; " I have 
not strength of mind sufficient to defy myself, my nature^ 
to overcome the weakness of the flesh, as that man doedi 
who, for the glory of his great Master's name, can do vio- 
lence to every human feeling, can war against them all, 
and can forget he is a man, to hold the strife of Heaven. 
Yet I can see the necessity of such acts, and I can revere 
the strength of a courage that I couhi not imitate." 

^^ Here is a book," said Arabella, as she agam took up 
the volume, she had before noticed from tlie table, 'Mhat 
you once were apt to commend. It is the Utopia of your 
deceased friend. Sir Thomas More." 

** And what of that ?" inquired Sir Richard Southwell. 
**' Sir Thomas says in this book," replied Arabella, 
r^ that in Utopia, freedom of conscience is allowed ; and 
there men punish not for conscieiice' sake." 

" The work is an imaginary one," said Sir Richard. 
'* and so are many of the opinions it contains." 

'•^ Still it is looked upon as an excellent pattern for a 
state," replied Arabella ; ^' and I cannot help thinking, 
that, had Sir Thomas More in after life but adhered to 
this rule, which he declared, in his early days, to be cur- 
rent at Utopia, he would have^ been a better and a hap- 
pier man." y^ 

," Sir Thomas, however, thought more wisely before hi^ 
death," said Sir Richard ; ^^ for no man was more bitter 
against heretics than himself. He did not spare them." 

^^ He was as much, then, the slave of his mistaken zeal 
in. this instance," replied Arabella, ^^ as he was made the 
slave, or rather the victim, of the tyranny pf his ^nemie^^ 
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—Sir Thomas died for conscience himself; such a spirit 
should have Uiught him to respect th6 truth of conciMce 
. in others." x 

" He fell a sacrifice^ indeed, to tyranny," said Sir Rich- 
ard ; ** but what has Sir Thomas M ore's ]memory to do 
with the subject of our discourse ? — Will you see Sir 
Francis Morgan ? I ask you only to s6e him, to admit 
him as your suitor." 

" What I have said of Sir Thomas More," replied Ara- 
bella, " is not foreign to my purpose,, since 1 would make 
it but a prelude to a prayer I must adilress to you, to aid 
one who is also the victim of trirth. Your ancient friend, 
the venerable, the good Owen Wilford, I have but lately 
learned, is to take his trial before the Spiritual Court for 
, the sake of his faith. And I think that even you, my 
father, will admits that Sir Thomas More was not a better 
or a wiser man than Wilford ; though his virtues were 
more known, because they were exercised in* public, yet 
both alike respected conscience." 

" Alas ! my child, what can I do for Wilford ?" said Sir 
Jlichard ; '^ my heart, my very soul bleeds with agony, 
when I but think of that man. But have I the pt)wer of 
a God to dispel the darkness that hi(]es from him the 
truth ? If 1 cannot do this how can I serve him ?" 

" I do not know by what means you may serve him," 
said Arabella, " but I know you have much power ; and 
having it, though Owen Wilford were a heathen, had he 
worshipped even tlie deaf gods of a Pagan idolatry, still 
you are bound to serve him. Will you, my father, reflect 
upon my words, and promise me to think upon some 
means to benefit him ?" 

" I have thought upon it already," replied Sir Richard, 
'' and 1 will serve him, if my influence can avail with those 
who have the power over hmi. But if I do thus much, 
will you promise to comply with my desires? WilJ you 
receive Sir Francis Morgan ? It is all I ask of you. J 
will trust to time, to future circumstances, for your ulti* 
mate obedience, so you will but receive him." 

** If you command me to receive Sir Francis in your 
house, my fkther,'' said Arabella, ^^ I have no right, as 
your child, to refuse compliance ; but beyond tbi?^ I 



ndihsr can, nor will, pledge inysidir fyf <ihedic)n<!ie. Fiiai* 
Jo)i# shall not so. far prevaU mth loe, hof^^veir he maj 
dictate to you." 

^^ Dictate to me, ArabeJla ! he does not'' dictate to me ; 
, lie but counsels me for your happiness, and for my own ; 
aod,^ he is my spiritual director, 1 must not turn a deaif 
ear to his persuasions. But of one' thing I warn you;-- 
do not trust tbo much to my indulgence. I have hitherto 
^leil you to your own guidance, more, perhaps, than it was 
for your benefit I sliould have done. Yet there is one point 
in which I will be obeyed, so prepare your mind to meetit. 
If 1 once learn dial you either encourage or receive Edward 
Wilford, without my knowledge, all forbearance on my part 
is for ever at an ^nd. Sir Francis Morgan will be here to- 
day, and I look to your duty to.receive him gs my friend." 

'* As your friend I will assuredly receivQ him," said 
Arabella. 

" And I trustj" continued Southwell, " that you will 
let him hope for something more than your own friend- 
ship." 

Sir Richard Southwell, when he commenced these la^t 
instructions to his daughter., was standing near the win- 
dow^ and, as he observed Fria{ John crossing the patli 
that led to the^ house, the very sight of that awful priest, 
who had managed so completely to overrule Sir Richard's 
mind, seemed to inspire him with courage to address his 
daughter in a sterner manner than he had ever yet done 
on the subject of Sir Francis Morgan's suit. He soon 
after leA Arabella, and went to render an account of his 
interview with her to his tyrannical confessor. 

When Arabella was left to herself, shiBsunk down upon * 
the chair that stood before the virginals,*^ and burst into 
te^rs. In the late interview with her father, she had . 
Spoken more boldly to him than she had ever yet ventured 
to do in all her life. But she' now felt her heart sink 
within her at the prospect before her ^iew ; and bold as 
she could sometimes be in words, firmness of purpose 
was never a charfpteristic of Arabella*s mind ; soibat, 
what with weaknera of disposition, andf wavering of ac- 
tion, she was just that sort of person, who, in one of such 
imcertain niproents, might be led to do some act that 



w<^lc) co9t bfiF tbe b^ppin^ss of her future lifo. Sh^ had 
fir9$ conn#i3ted {lerself with Edward Wilford, hecauslher 
iiiotlHBr's appraval had seconded ber own affection.' She 
had aflefwards renounced him, beca,u$e it was her father'^ 
will thai she should do so ; yet she held herself bound to 
hiQ9, because her faith^ was plighted ; and, nevertheless, 
she had just consented to receive Sir Francis Morgan, 
while, at the same time, she made up her mind posi- 
tively to reject hkn ; and, to crown the inconsistency of 
her purposes, she determined never more to see £dward 
Wilford, but still to consider herself as under the most 
sacred of all engagements to him, unless he sh6uld him- 
self release her from it», — (a thing she sometimes thought 
it would be her duty to desire him to do^— yet she wa§ 
fully aware he would never consent to do it/ without her 
demand of such a release could be accompanied with the ■ 
assurance that she no longer regarded him. Such was 
the contradictory and wavering state of poor Arabella'^ 
mind, when she prepared to meet Sir Francis Morgan. 



CHAPTER Xf. 

. When Arabella was led into the chamber by her father, 
where Sir Francis Moriran attended to receive his i/itro- 
duction, the extreme beauty of her person, arrayed in s^ 
suit of white and green satm, richly adorned with jewels, 
forcibly struck the admiration of the gay young man, 
who, for a moment, felt really surprised and werpowered 
by the modest beauty of Sir Richard's daughter. Morgan 
was without principles. He had been extravagant, yex 
he was not devoid of all feeling ; and thoTigk an indiffer- 
ence to the wealth and rank of Arabella had no share in 
iiis pursuit of her, yet he really loved her, — that is, as far 
as such a selfish being, the slave of every new passion, 
could be said to love ; for, of that pure and generous 
affection, which prefers the bappmess of its object to, 
every other thing, Morgan h%d not the most (|istant idea. 
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His opinions, also, of women had been formed between 
the French Court and the Court of Queen Mary. He 
considered women, therefore, either as light and coquetisb, 
or as gloomy and morose ; and generally finding that 
those of the latter class were oflen remarkable for nothing 
so much as stern manners and a forbidcjing . exterior, he 
was much disposed to rank the lovely Arabella as nearer 
akin to the French than to the English Court-ladies. - 

The reader has hitherto oqly seen Sir Francis Morgan 
with his low-bred and dissolute, companion, Samuel Col- 
lins, or with ihe well-fed and' artful instrument of his 
villany. Lawyer Cluny. But if he should conclude, from 
such an association, that Morgan could not be a gentle- 
man, (at least in manners.) he is much mistaken. Mor- 
gan, like many other young men of birth and education, 
who give themselves up to profligacy, had engaged with 
companions who had nothing hut their vices to recom- 
mend them, and whom he internally despised while he 
constituted himself of their number. Proud of such an 
associate, they had yielded to him a supremacy among 
them, an obedience which Morgan could not hope to 
exact from his equals ; and he loved to be the head, 
though of the worst company, and. in* return for such an 
election of himself,'he sunk his manners with his society ; 
so that Sir Francis Morgan, who was considered the pat- 
tern of an English gallant, while he visited the Court of 
France, in an English tavern, bear-garden, bull-yard, or 
cock-pit, might be seen to rival with success the vulgarity 
of the professed sharpers and gamblers, whos^ language 
would need a glossary to any but themselves or the ini- 
i ated few. 

Sir Richard Southwell knew but little of Morgan's real 
character, as he had only returned to England after Mary's 
accession to the crown And however much the young 
man might have indulged an evil disposition-, sinde he had 
received the honour of knighthood from the Queen, and 
had aspired to the hand of Arabella, he had given up the 
more public haunts of iniquity^ and had only indulged 
himself, like many of the Court, in private vices at his 
leisure, laying the whole weight of his apparent change of 
character to ^e account of a change of faith ; for Mor* 
gan If as a consummate b^ipowVve. 
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Friar Jolm, it was said, had busied bimself in the law 
affairs of this young man's father, Judge Morgan, assist- 
ing that learned dispenser of justice by expounding to 
him in what manner (in certain trials and cases) he ought 
to understand the law of the land to make it compatible 
with the law of Queen Mary. Judge Morgan had proved 
a docile pupil, ,and particularly in the case of the Ian>entcd 
Lady Jane Dudley, wHose sentence of death he had pro- 
nounced, and^ in requital for these good services, the 
Friar had promised to become a warm friend to his son, 
especially by using his influence with Sir l^ichard South- 
well to gain his sanction that Sir Francis should attempt 
to win Arabella. 

Knowing, therefore, but little of Morgan's former life ; 
receiving in his favour the recommendation of the Queen, 
with such an advocate as Friar John to gloss over his 
vices and to describe his virtues, it is not so much to be 
wondered at, that Sir Richard Southwell looked upon him 
in a manner very different to that of his real deserts. And 
it was not without a feeling of peculiar anxiety that Sir 
Richard now watched the countenance of Arabella, in 
the hope to observe some favourable mark of pleasure on 
Iier reception of a suitor so much desired by himself for 
her acceptance. 

Sir Francis was carefully and elegantly attired in a style, 
that his own vanity assured him could not fail to render 
him agreeable m the eyes of a woman ; and he knew, also, 
that his persou, which really had some claims to manly 
beauty, could not b^ held as an obstacle to his wishes, had 
he been the suitor of most ladies of h'^ day. 

Arabella received Sir Francis in a confused and agitated 
manner, which Morgan's vanity interpreted favourably 
to himself; considering it the emotion of. a bashful girl, 
who had bcien bred up in the country, upon first receiving a 
professed suitor, who^e person and whose finished address' 
inspired her with a feeling of his superiority, ^t Sir Rich- 
ard, who knew the state of Arabella's mind, augured less 
favourably from it ; and, desirous to give his daughter 
time to recover herself, he entered into conversation with 
Morgan on many of the leading topics of the day. 

Morgan had quick parts ; he bad travclled,«and' had 
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gone through the discipline of a court : no iii^nder, there* 
fore, that, Proteus- like, he could assnme the form most in 
unison with existing circumstances. A court, also, had 
taught him to assume a virtue' when he had it not ; and, 
now that he was in the presence of SiF Richard South- 
well he conducted himself with that modesty, so becoming 
in a young man when he converses with his superior in 
age and station. It is true, the dissipated manner in 
which he had passed the best years of his life, had not ren- 
dered him very competent in those accomplishments that 
^re the result of studious application ; but he had been a 
keen and a lively observer of passing objects — of men and 
things : and he had also acquireii that pleasmg manner of 
saying something agreeable, even upon the lightest sub- 
ject of discourse, which, with the world', procured for him 
the reputation of a general intelligence ; so, that, without 
such intelligence being (bended on the basis of solidity, 
he often bore a^ay the palm in .society from those of his 
own age and condition, who really possessed ten times 
more knowledge than himself, but without having, in an 
equal degree, the art to turn it to account 

When people are pleased with^the manners of a com- 
panion, they are seldom critically nice in inquiring into the 
cause ; and if such a companion can please, without com- 
pletely throwing the rest into the back-ground, he is sure 
to be viewed with indulgenQe, anri is often preferred to the 
learned ^nd the wise, who ipay be wanting in qualities so 
generally acceptable to the self love of others. Sir Rich^ 
ard Southwell, perhaps, without being conscious of it, was 
pleased with Morgan something in this way; and, draw- 
ing in his own mind a contrast between the conciliating 
and pleasing manners of Sir Francis, and the impetuous, 
and soniewhat haughty temper of Kdward Wilford — (a 
temper too honest to hide even its own failings,) — he 
could not bik, rejoice, for Arabella's sake, that -the opinion 
of Friar Jofil, the reconrimendation of the Queen, and, 
above all, the religion of Sir Francis, rendered him a 
more proper person for his son-in-law than £dward could 
have been, under any circumstances. 

^''^other motive, also, assisted Morgan in gaining Sir 
■4, jf^ichardi^good opinion, and that motive rested in the 
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feelings of a fktter, sioce he wished to find the man he had 
selected for his daughter really worthy of her. He had 
gone toafar under Friar John's directions to recede with 
honour, and his wishes now stepped in to conciliate his 
prejudices; so that the studiously' sought to find every 
favourable point that might appear in Morgan's mind or 
manners ; and Sir Francis (already tutored by Friar John, 
as to what line of conduct would become most agreeable 
to Sir Richard,) was fully prepared to meet his expectations. 

The Friar had now joined the party, and attended them 
into the dining apartment of Wellminster-Hall, where he 
bestowed tKe Latin benediction upon the meats, and to 
this solemn p re pnration Morgan appeared to listen with 
the most decorous attention. The circumstance was tri* 
fling in itself, yet it was too important to be passed unno- 
ticed by a man like Sir Richard Southwell, who, although 
one of the most priest ridden bigots of the age in whicli 
he lived, was smcere in his professions of jiiety. He 
wanted but k better faith to become an example of all that 
is worthy of the most^unfeigned trust in Providence. 

After dinner was concluded, among other topics of 
discourse, the spiritual assembly about to be held in Can- 
terbury, under the Queen's commission, was named. 
Arabella, who had hitherto scarcely attended to the sub- 
ject of conversation, now listened with deep interest. 
This topic had been artfully, nay purposely, introduced by 
.Friar John ; and, as he mentioned Owen Wilford as the 
chief person who was to be tried for heresy, a deadly pale- 
ness overspread the countenance of Arabella. 

Sir Francis Morgan, on hearing Owen Wilford named 
by the Friar, gave a gentle sigh, and shook his head with 
so well-acted a grace, as if he had been a finished per- 
former of stage-plays ; and he said, with much apparent 
feeling, ^^ F cannot bear to tiiink of the approaching trial 
of Owen Wilford, — it fill^ me with a mingled feeling of 
pity and of regret. He is the husband of my maternal 
aunt, poor Dame Alice ; and it grieves me to remember 
that a man should have taken upon him holy orders, when 
unfitted for the office by having a wife. As a near rela- 
tive also, I cannot but feel an interest in his cause ; and 
yety I fear that I may myself be called upon as a witness 
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against him, since I once heard him preach the most de- 
tested doctrines in his church of Wellminster. I hope I 
may not be called upon ; but if I am, I must not hesitate 
between private atfection and the public duty that I owe 
to the true faith, and'to my own conscience." 

"I am gbaid to hear you say so," replied Sir Richard ; 
^' since such a sacrifice to truth, as that of our dearest 
feehngs, is what God demand^, and what his vicar hereon 
earth enjoins. Yet, I know the task is painful to act from 
conscience in opposition to feeling ;" and as he spoke, 
Sir Richard looked with a peculiar expression of tender 
an^tiety upon his daughter. 

t Arabella, in a timid manner, here ventured to speak, 
though but a few sentences, lo Sir Francis Morgan. " I 
cannot think," she said, ^''that your conscience need 
oblige you to appear at all in the court against your kms- 
man : England is large enough,— you might leave Kent 
till the trial is over." 

Sir Richard saw the unfavourable turn the conversation 
vvas likely to take, and that it had already become really 
jiiinful to his daughter's feelings. Desirous, therefore, of 
^l^&nging it, he struck upon t^e first topic that occurred 
to his thoughts, and asked Friar John, if he could tell 
whether the Letter of Remonstrance, that had been sent 
by his Holiness of Rome to the Queen's sister, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, was likeiy or not to produce any efiect iir 
leading her back to the true faith.* 

Friar John shook his head. " I fear not," said he ; 
^^ though it is diflicult to pronounce an opinion, for the 
Princess Elizabeth is Very subtle. She suffers the Mass 
to be read before her, though I never yet heard that she 
openly assented to it ; and Feckman could make nothing 
of her reply to him upon the actual presence in the Sacra- 
ment." 

''I hAve heard," continued Sir Richard, "that the 
Count of Feria endeavoured to procure her excommuni- 
cation from his Holiness Paul the Fourth of Rome." 

" He did so," rephed Friar John ; *' but his Holiness, 

* The letter from the Pope to Elizab^tb^ here allodect to bj Sir Richard 
SovOimtW, is giTea at Is^ge bj Fuller in hit Church History. 
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5n liis great goodness, would not cons^ent to do it, but 
rather preferred to address letters of Vcmonstrance to the 
Princess Klizabeth, through the hands of Vincent Parpalia, 
the Abbot of St. Saviour." 

*' I trust that the Princess will conform to his Holiness^s 
desires," said Sir Richard, " otherwise it may hereafter 
be grievous to these realms. And surely .Elizabeth has 
suffered sufficient to learn humility.^* 

" She bore her imprisonment in the Tower of London, 
and her confinement at Woodstock, with a stout heart," 
replied John ; " in the latter place addicting her mind 
solely to study, and admitting no political discourse, nor 
any overtures whatever to be held out to her, without the 
sanction of her gracious sister.'' 

" The Princess has been wonderfully spared," said Sir 
Richard ; *' for, suspected ^tis she has been, and a known 
favourer of the Reformers^ there are persons who thought 
(though I was never of their number) that her removal 
would have been but a necessary Bct to preserve the faith 
once more so happily established in England." 

"It may seem harsh to hold by such an opinion," re- 
plied the Friar ; " but it appears to many necessary, and it 
is perhaps the only act of weakness that ever King Philip 
committed, to persuade his royal consort to spare Eliza- 
beth, and to give her freedom. But Philip is a man of 
many virtues — of great clemency." 

'* Pardon me. Father," said Sir Francis Morgan, ad- 
tlressing the Friar, " if I venture to differ from you in 
opinion on this point. I rather think his Grace, King 
Philip, was to be commended ; and that sparing the 
Pl^incess Elizabeth was, on his part, an act of the most 
excellent state policy ; since, should our present sove- 
reign, Mary, (which Heaven avert,) die without issue, if 
Elizabeth were no more, the crown of England would 
revert to the brows of the beauteous Queen of Scots, 
whose late marriage with the Dauphin of France would 
render England th« firm ally of the French people, to the 
manifest injury of Phibp's father, the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and wholly against the interests of Spain." 

" You are quite right, Sir Francis," said Sir Richard, 
'' and you have placed this-circumstance in a clear point 
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of view. But, in all respects, I rejoice that the Princea^ I . 
Elizabeth is spared, though her existence has been the 
cause of many treasonable factions. And I shall always 
think that Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion was not merely 
to put aside the Spanish match of Queen Mary. There 
must have been some other motive for his conduct, though 
I wholly acquit the Princess Elizabeth from being a sharer 
in his treasonable practices.'* 

*' I have very particular reasons for thinking so myself,*' 
said Sir Francis Morgan, in a mysterious manner : ^^I 
think, that to place Elizabeth on the throne, and to cast 
down Mary, was really the end th^t Wyatt proposed lo 
himself in his ill-fated attempt at insurrection ; since, I 
grieve to say it, but I fear some of my ovm connexions 
had promised to join him, on the hope of such an issue.*^ 
"Indeed !" exclaimed Sir Jlichard, " I am astonished. 
Surely, you cannot mean the Wilford family ? Owen has 
ever preached obedience to t6e existing avKborities ; that 
I will say for him. And as to Edwanl Wilford — " 

" He left England exactly at the time Sir Thomas • 
Wyatt failed, and was committed to the Tower," ob- 
served Friar John. 

»* Why, so he did," exclaimed Sir Richard Soathwell ; 
"but surely that failure on the part of Wyatt could not 
have been a motive for his sudden retreat. I thought it 
arose from a very different cause of disappointment ;■' and 
he looked with a scrutinizing eye upon his daughter as he 
spoke. *' I must beg of you, Sir Francis Morgan, to be 
more explicit." 

" Pardon me," said Morgan ; " you led to a subject of 
discourse that drew from me at the moment an unguarded 
expression. In short, I let fall what perhaps had better 
not to have been named. Allow me to be silent ; for, 
remember, my situation is one of peculiar delicacy, con- 
sidering how nearly I am related to Edward Wilford him- 
self. But — but, I did not mean particularly to name Ed- 
ward Wilford, when speaking of Sir Thomas Wyatt's re- 
bellion ; since, as i before said, I stand neatly related to 
him, and — " 

"And he stands before you in the heirship to the Mor- 
daunt estates," said Arabella.. " I think, indeed, Sir 
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Francis; you had better be silent for your own sake, since 
men might say that you had an interest in circulating sus- 
picions and reports that might affect even his life.*' 

Sir Richard looked displeased at hearing these remarks, 
somewhat severely given, from Arabella, and he said, " I 
never yet thougfht Edward Wilford had Connected himself 
with a man like Sir Thomas Wyatt. If he did so, he 
must be base indeed, as 1 always heard him exclaim against 
rebellion and civil strife/' 

" I am sure, Edward Wilford is no traitor," said Ara- 
bella with corjsiderahie warmth ; " I will answer thus much"^ 
for him, though ! have not the plea of a blood relative, as 
Sir Francis Morgan might have, to make it mv duty to 
vindicate his fame." 

*-^ The first duty of every man is to speak the truth," 
said Friar John, '^ since that constitutes our relationship 
to Heaven." 

" It does so," said Arabella, " and charity is the very 
soul of truth ; it disdains all suspicion, all half-spoken, 
half-insinuated whispers of malignity." 

Sir Richard Southwell seemed greatly disturbed. He 
was anxious that Morgan should appear in the most favour- 
able light to his daughter, and he saw that the conversa-* 
tion which haH just passed was likely to injure him in her 
opinion. He said, therefore — "Sir Francis, my daiughter 
knows little of the world, and she thinks that relatives, in 
our times, should be to each other like the brothers in 
arms of the old chivalry, and take up the gauntlet in de- 
fence of their friends, even upon the slightest occasion. 
Pray, therefore, satisfy her, and at once declare the inno- 
cence of this young man, who is your cousin, if you really 
feel assured of it " 

" I am sorry that you touch me so nearly. Sir Richard," 
replied Morgan. '^ I can have no desire to injure Edward 
Wilford ; let us, therefore, say no niore about the matter ; 
suffer me to remain silent, since one' unguarded expres- 
sion has led to all this unpleasant discourse.'* 

" You cannot vindicate Edward Wilford^ then ?" said 
Sir Richard ; *^ you will not speak of him ?" 

^^ Rest assured," answered Morgan, *' thai if I could 
•paek any good of him on this subject, I would do^ it 
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willingly ; and if I cannot, it is better for his sake tO' 

cemain silent.'* 

*' You are generous, young man, very generous," said 

Sir Richard, ^^ and I find thafi have been greatly deceived. 

But I thank God that it is no worse. I will not press 

upon you ajiy questions respecting a man to whom it is 

your misfortune to be related in blood." 

" You do right, Sir Richard," said the Friar, '*to spare 

Sir Francis Morgan's feelings on this point ; and I think 

his delicacy is quite in character with the chivalrous ideas 

of honour you -mentioned but now." 

Sir Richard Southwell seemed for a lime quite absorbed 

by the train of thought to which this discourse ha<l given 

birth, and more than ever did he rejoice that Arabella had 
escaped such a man as Kdward VVilford ; while M< organ's 
affected reluctance to accuse his relative appeared to the 
prejudiced mind of Sir Richard as the act of an over- 
generous temper, fearful of injuring even an enemy, unless 

necessity demanded it. 

Arabella still kept her seat. A deep feeling of interest 
seemed to fill her heart, and she could not conceal the in- 
dignation that Morgan's artful insinuations had raised in 
her mind ; since she scarcely deigned to reply to the con- 
versation that he now addressed to her. At length, Sir 
Richard Southwell recollected that he had .«ome letters of 
consequence, connected with his public duties, that obliged 
him to retire for a while lo his closet ; and he proposed 
that, while he was thus engaged, Arabella ar d Friar John 
should conduct Sir Francis Morgan round the park and 
pleasure-grounds of Wellminister Hall. Desiring, therc- 
forCy Morgan to take the charge of his daughter in the 
walk, Sir Richard withdrew. 

Arabella, as she accepted Morgan's arm, showed evi- 
dently, that she did it solely in obedience to her father's 
commands ; and the httle party now set forward on their 
walk. The conversation that passed was chiefly main^ 
tained between the Friar and Sir Francis, till the former, 
desirous to give his friend an opportunity of conciliating 
the disturbed feelings of Arabella, when they arrived near, 
that part of the park which led to the village of Well- 
minster, pleaded that he had some business to transact m 
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Ais new parii^, and, begging Arabella and Bir Francis to 
keep near the spot where he parted from them, promised a 
speedy retilrn) when he proposed they should all return in 
company to the Hall. Aral>ella, who never coveted the 
society of Friar John, neverthelesB, at this moment, parted 
from him with reluctance, since she was still less disposed 
to remain alone with Sir Francis Morgan. 

Sir Francis had now a difficult part to act. He was in 
company with Arabella, un<ier the sanction of her father ; 
the Friar had given him opportunity, such as an allowed 
suitor would desire ; and his mistress, who dared not leave 
him for fear of displeasing her parent, was siitirig quietly 
by his side, upon a bench umler the old oak tree in the 
park ; yet in so disturbed a humour, with such severity in 
her looks, such coldness in her manner towards him, that 
even Morgan felt embarrassed, and he scarcely knew in 
what way to introduce his discourse. He was not ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances that had passed be- 
tween Arabella and Edward VV'ilford ;• still. Friar John 
had communicated as much of them as he thought it 
prudent to trust to the knowledge of Morgan. For 
though the. Friar had taken care fully to acquaint himself 
with the affairs of Sir Francis, he had not been so en- 
tirely communicative in return, giving his confitlence but 
partially ; since he well knew that people seldom keep the 
secrets of their friends quite so \^ell as they do their own. 
Morgan therefore merely knew that Edward Wilford had 
once been induced to aspire to the hand of Arabella, but 
that his open profession of the Reformed Faitb had ren- 
dered all attempts, on his part, to obtain the sanction of 
Sir Richard fruitleps. But as to a mutual affection or a 
contract ever having subsisted between his cons<in and the 
lady, he was wholly ignorant of either Still, he had re- 
marked the warm manner in which' Arabella had that day 
endeavoured to vindicate Edward's fame ; and Morgan 
k«^w the human heart well enough to feel assured, that, 
before he could open his suit with any chance of success, 
he must first attempt to remove the cause of displeasure, 
that appeared to lurk in the bosom of his mistress. 

He now, therefore, reverted to the subject ; and, with 
an earnestness of manner that would have dee^ved any 

16* 
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mind but ooe so prejadiced against him aa Arabella's, de^ 
Glared that he lamented having unthinkingly uttered what 
might be deemed injarious to his cousin, and was evidently 
displeasing to herself. Arabella received his apology 
with coldness, and only remarked, that as he was so nearly 
related to the unhappy family of Wilford, she thought he 
had better employ hi^ mind in considering by what means 

• he could assist the distressed Owen ; or, at least, to avoid 
doing them an injury, as he had hinted he might be sutn* 
moned to appear as a witness on the ensuing trial. 

^*' Believe me," replied Morgan, ^^ I would gladly ser?e 
them if 1 could but find the means, consistent with the 
law of our faith ; and, especially as it is your wish, since 
the happiness of my Arabella must ever be the first desire 

• of my heart ;" and Sir Francis ventured so far as to seize 
her hand and to press it to his lips as he spoke. 

Extremely offended at the term of my Arabella^ Sir 
Richard's daughter looked haughtily upon him, as she 
said with some spirit, '' Not yours, Sir, yet ; for, whatever 
compliance you may have exacted from my father, you 
have yet obtained no sanction from me." 

'^ I have obtained nothing but hope, I grant," replied 
Morgan ; who now thought she was about to play the 
coqOet with him after the fashion of the French courts 
for he aever anticipated a serious objection on her part 
towards himself, after tlie encouragement of the Friar, 
and the sanction of the father had been obtained. " But 
surely,. fairest Arabella," he added, '* since I have been 
received#at your house as an avowed suitor, now to de- 
spair woiild be unworthy of you and of myself* 1 cannot 
''suppose you would give me such a reception, such a cause 
for hope, without the intent to realize it. And did I not 
hope, having gained so far a footing, I should vi^ant both 
the feehngs and the spirit of a man. And you could not 
consent to allow me the happiness I thus enjoy by your 
side, did you hold me as a rejected adorer of your 
beauties.'' 

"I thank you. Sir Francis," replied Arabella; *'at 
least, you teach me how I ought to acL I will relieve 
you of my presence at this moment ;" and, arising from 
her seat, she prepared to depart. 
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'' Nay, you shall not go,— by Hea?en ! you shall not 1" 
exclaimed Morgan ; and, forgetful of the part he had butr 
so lately resolved upon acting, he added, with the audacity 
that was natural to bim, ^^ 1 bave your father's sanction, 
and you shall hear me.'* 

^^ Shall!'' exclaimed Arabella ; ^^ unhand me. Sir! — 
unhand me this instant ! I insist upon returning to the 
house ; you have no right to detain me." 

A slight struggle now ensued. Arabella continued to 
insist upon being suffered to return ; and Sir Francis 
Morgan, to plead her father's sanction and his own vehe« 
ment passion as an excuse for her detention ; when, in the 
midst of this expostulation, a third person suddenly darted 
upon him from out a winding path in the wood that opened 
near the spot wh^re he held the struggling Arabella. This 
person instantly interposed, — tore Morgan from the lady, 
and bid him draw and defend himself. Arabella screamed 
— Sir Francis looked up, and hastily laid his- hand upon 
his sword, as he exclainied, *' Edward Wilford ! Nay, then 
it is time to think of my defence, if you^are upon me." 

Arabella, distracted with her fears, now ran between 
them, and, scarcely knowing what she said, called aloud 
to Morgan, — ^' Oh, do not injure him ! — for God's sake 
do not harm Edward 1" 

" Is it so ?" said Sir Francis. " I see, then, what Ed- 
ward Wilford is to you. This is no place for a brawl in 
the presence of alady^ But you know where to find/ne," 
he continued, addressing Edward, " if you would|(»hear 
farther from me. This lady is under my proleoWoniby 
the commands of her father. 1 shall now retui4t^ith Bfff 
to the house, and I desire you to let me pass."' . ' ■ 

" You shall pass over my body first !" replied Edward* 
Wilford — and he drew his sword as he spoke ; — thl^, 
going up to Arabella, he took her by the hand, and turn^ 
ing to Morgan, added, '^ You shall not dare to touch her ! 
She is mine, in the sight of God and man !" 

" Yours !" said Sir Francis— and lie added with a laugh, 

''^Why, surely, Edward Wilford, you are not going to 

play a knight ef King Arthur's round-table, and to 

carry off a fair damsel by the valour of your sword. Sir 
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Richard Southwell hts accepted tti« as a aaitOT of his 
daughter." 

^^ Accepted thee!" exclaimed Edward ; ^^ he miglit ss 
well accept a cominon dicer in the Marshalsea. But 
know from me, that Sir Richard has not the power to ac- 
cept any one for this lady, since she is mioe by a contract 
that exists between us — mine in affection — mine by her 
own consent. Arabellas have i spoken truth ? Bear ine 
witness, and convince this man of his tolly." 

" You have spoken the truth," said Arabella. *^ Sir 
Francis, I am bound under a solemn contract to this gen- 
tleman." 

" Then why did you receive me to-day ?" said Morgan, 
as his cheek flushed and his eye expanded with passion: 
'^ Your father, at our first meeting, told n^e, in your 
presence, in what light I was to be considered in yonr 
tamiiy." 

^*' 1 received you but in obedience to my father," replied 
Arabella in great agitation ; ^' but " 

'' And, in obedience to your father, I will not renounce 
my claim. In his name. Lady Arabella, I conjure you to 
return with me to the house." 

"She shall not!" exclaimed Edward Wilford. "I 
cominaBd you, Arabella, never more to hold intercourse 
wit!) that man, unless you feel that I am discarded from 
your affections." 

" you area villain !" said Morgan. 

"defend yourself!" cried WiHbrd. 

J^ iTokl up your swords, for my sake ! for God's sakel'' 
SKiid Arallfelia. 

. '■^ I repeat it !" cried Morgan, who now appeared half 
'^frantic with passion ; ''you are a villain and a traitor !^' 

*» It is a lie!" said Wilford : " and I will prove it such 
on the instant !" Edward now darted forward upon 
Morgan, who stood on his defence, and some passes en- 
sued, as Arabella stood screaming for help. 

Her cries brought help indeed ; for Friar John, (who 
had met Sam Collins as be was coming to attend upon 
Sir Francis Morgan, at the Hall) now ran up, and, with 
the assistance of Collins, parted the enraged combatants. 
Why, what is this ?" said the Friar with surprise. 
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" Nothing," replied Morgan, ** but that this gent eiiAn 
thought proper to insist upon it that a young lady who 
was in my company by her father's orders, should leave 
me. And when he also thought proper to draw upon me 
and attempt my life, I could not but defend myself." . 

" You bleed," said the Friar. " Why, what madness 
is here ?" he continued, turning to Edward Wilford ; 
"you have wounded your cousin." 

" But slightly," said Sir Francis. " It is but a flesh 
wound in the arm ; but I owe no thanks to Master Ed- 
ward Wilford that the sword had not passed through my 
body." 

Samuel Collins heard this, and thinking himself perfectly 
secure by having the odds in his favour three to one, he 
now thought, therefore, he might as well show a little 
spirit ; so, blustering up to Wilford, he said, with a most 
insolent air, ''• What, Sir ! do you dare. Sir, to attack my 
friend. Sir! I will make you to know that edged tool& 
are not to be played with, Sir. Iwill revengfe my friend, 
and meet you in any way you please. Sir ; and give you 
the odds, and beat you into the bargaiui though you now 
crow louder than any bird of the game." 

^'Keep the language of the cock-pit for the ears of 
your friend, Sir," replied Edward, " or 1 shall know how 
to deal with you " 

Collins, who mistook the cool contempt of Edward 
Wilford for cowardice, grew more insolent. With^ his 
cap stuck on one side of his head, holding his arms 
a-kimbo, he came up closfd to Edward in a swaggering 
manner, and, looking him in the face, said, " What I you 
chicken-hearted fellow, you ! you pretend to draw upon a 
gentleman, and dare not accept a fair offer ; and when I 
told you that I would give you the odds into the bargain^ 
— Curse me, if I don't think you would turn tail and run 
away as a cur does before a mastiff. Why, I would box 
such a fellow as you are for a grot, and beat you with as 
much ease as " 

" As I now send you to the devil," exclaimed Wilford j 
and seizing Collins by the collar, be shook him violently, 
and cast him off with so much strength, that Collins 
measured his full length upon the ground. This assault 
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padMed in a much shorter space of time than that occupied 
bj repeating it ; while Friar John was engag^ed in biod- 
mg up Morgan^s arm that bled fast, and Arabella eat 
>ipon the seat where she had sunk down almost fainting 
with alarm. i 

Samuel Collins once more got upon his legs, and failed 
not to use them ta advantage ; for, running off as hard as 
he could, he went instantly to the house in order to give 
the alarm, by stating that £dward VVilford had set upon 
Sir Francis Morgan in the wood with the intent to mur- 
der him, and that this intended murder had only^ been 
prevented by the valorous interposition of himself and 
Friar John. 

No sooner was he gone than Arabella guessed his pur- 
pose, and vehemently implored Wilford to leave the scene 
of contention. Even Friar John, whose policy recom- 
mended hi in to play the part of moderator in the presence 
of Arabella, seconded this advice, tiiough Wilford seemed 
loth to follow it. Morgan still held his sword in the hand 
of which he retained the use. *' I shall not forget this," 
he said to Edward, — ••* I shall find a proper place and 
.time to requite you." 

Edward, who did not comprehend to the full extent the 
meaning ihat Morgan annexed to these words, answered, 
" At your pleasure. Sir Fraqcis. t am often to be found 
among my father's old and faithful parishioners ; and if you 
desire u more particular address, I am lodged with an 
honest widow, whose name is Littlewit, in Canterbury. 
I shall expect to hear from you." 

^^ And you shall hear from me when you least expect 
it," replied Sir Francis. 

*^ Arabella, farewell," continued Wilford. " May Hea- 
ven protect you I Remember what you owe to me." 

Wilford retired through the wood ; and soon after, 
Araliella was led back to the house by some of her father's 
servants, who had hastily run out on the first alarm spread 
by CoHins. 

Friar John was instantly closeted with Sir Richard 
Southwell. What then passed is not known ; but it 
should appear that the Fnar had given his own account 
^f the transaction in a way highly favourable to Morgan, 
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«iii«a Sir Richard ordered that Sir Francis should remain 
in the house till the following day, on account of his wound 
in the arm ; and so greatly was he displeased with Ara- 
bella, that he refused to see her that night, and issued his 
coB^mands that she should be committed to the custody 
of the ancient housekeeper. Mistress Deborah, wno re- 
ceived a strict charge to confine the young lady to her 
chamber till Sir Richard's farther pleasure should be 
knoivn. 

On the next morning, after a long interview with Friar 
John and Sir Richard, Morgan returned to Canterbury, 
and forthwith despatched Collins in search of Lawyer 
Cluny. ., ' . 
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CHAPTER XII. 

tjBAViNG for a time Sir Francis Morgan and Friar John 
to their plots, and the arguments by which they acted 
upon the prejudiced mind of Sir RichAtd Southwell, we 
must now return to the afflicted family of Wilford. After 
what had so lately passed between Sir Francis and Ed- 
ward, the latter expected daily to hear from his rival in a 
hostile manner, and he held hitnself prepared for the meet- 
ing ; yet, from some extraordinary cause which Wilford 
could not even guess, he heard nothing of him. Morgan's 
violent temper, and the frequent quarrels and duels in 
which he had been engaged, were too well known to his 
cousin to allow him to siippose that any motive of fear for 
such a meeting could be the cause of his silence. 

Edward had been taught by his father to consider duel- 
ling as little better than deliberate murder on the side ot* 
the successful party, and as rash, presumptuous, and un- 
called-for rushing into the presence of the Almighty on the 
part of the fallen. Edward^ therefore, was not a professed 
or an eager dueUist; yet, notwithstanding his father's 
excellent instructions, he had once or twice in his lifetime 
(as in the late instance) been hurried away by his passions 
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to forget the counsels of his parent. Still, in cooler me* 
ments, he endeavoured to subdue his feelings and to regu- 
late his mind according to that rule of action which bad 
been so forcibly impressed upon hinii ^^ Thou shalt do no 
murder,** — a commandment so plain, imperative, and ex- 
plicit, that there could exist no doUbt in Edward's mind, 
when he calmly reflected upon it, that what was called 
the law of honour was in direct opposition to the law of 
God. Edward therefore, although he could not make up 
' his mind to refuse an honourable invitation of this kind, 
nevertheless resofved that he would not himself propose 
the meeting, more especially as he had so lately drawn 
upon Sir Francis Morgafi in a moment of passion. This 
resolution may appear extraordinary in a young man of 
Edward's spirit ; but be it remembered that he was the 
son of a reformed clergyman, who had early endeavoured 
to imbue his mind with first principles, and that he was 
also a sincere Christian. 

Another thing appears extraordinary ; — that Sir Francis, 
having determined upon using the means within his power 
to attack Edward under the sanction of the laws, should 
now delay his purpose, and still to suffer his cousin to be 
at large. But s^ it was, and circumstances liereafler to 
be stated may proba4)iy account for such an apparent in- 
consistency in the conduct of Sir Francis Morgan. 

Alice continued in Thornton's house so ill, that she was 
merely able to leave her bed for a few hours in the day. 
It is true that her health had long been declining ; but no 
doubt can exist that the anxious state of her feelings, and 
the dreadful suspense in which she was kept as to the final 
issue of the charges brought against her husband, must 
have contributed to her illness ; and possibly the removal 
from her comfortable home to the damp prison of Canter- 
bury Castle, where she was first confined, in her state of 
mind and body, had also its share in throwing her into her 
present dangerous condition. 

Rose, who was a most warm-hearted, affectionate child, 
remained with her mother by Thornton's p&i'mission ; and 
it was most probably owing to herdutiftl and unremitting 
cares that her mother was still in existence. Rose, like 
her mother, had keen feelings ; but, unlike her, she pos- 
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iessed an extraordinary firmness of mind. She was one 
of those rare creatures who could preserve both fortitude 
and calmness of spirit undv the most afflicting circum- 
stances^ and who could mamtain that power, of all others 
the most difficulty the perfect government of her mind. 
This was her day of trial, and she supported it nobly. 
With her mother, she was not only a friend but a monitor ; 
and, fearing the worst calamity might befall her father, she 
endeavoured gently to prepare his unhappy wife to meet 
it with fortitude, to regulate her feelings, and to bow her-* 
self with enjLire submission to the will of Providence. 

In the few interviews Rose was allowed to hold with 
her brother, she forbore all complaints agninst Thornton, 
or the cruel enemies of her family, lest, by irritating his 
mind, he might be induced, in a moment of passion, to 
say or to do something that would injure hirtiself and could 
not possibly benefit his parents. When she was permit- 
ted to visit her father in prison, she preserved, while with 
him, even an air of cheerfulness, comforting him by an 
assurance that every thing was done that could be done 
to preserve the life of her mother, and always joining with ^ 
him in his prayers that God would in His own good time, 
show mercy to His suffering people, and save them from 
the power of their enemies. 

During her attendance upon her mother in the Bishop's 
house, she had majiy interviews with Thornton. In all 
of these she preserved her self-command. . When Rose 
thought that a favourable moment ofiered for entreaty, she 
endeavoured to use it for the benefit of her parents. She 
was respectful and calm in her deportment even to this 
blood-thirsty persecutor of her family. But still there were 
moments when she told him the truth, and went so far as 
to say, that possibly the day might come, when it would 
prove to be his own interest, even in a worldly view, to 
show some pity, Some mercy to her persecuted' family. 
And, with an undeviating firmness of manner, she con- 
stantly charged him to mind what he did to thenrx, and not 
to venture one iota beyond the power that was given to 
him by the law in the execution of his office : since, if he 
did so, as assuredly as she then spoke to him, with God 
Vol. I.— 16 
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lo6king upon them both, she would herself hereafter call 
him to an account, should she live to do so. 

Thornton, who was scarc^y ever known to spare any 
one, appeared to be governed by some fe^ings, when Id 
her presence, for which be could not account ; so power- 
ful, even with the worst^ is the calm, steady, and ummpos- 
sioned superiority of a great and fir'tn mind. Thornton, 
extraordinary as it may appear to others, and did even te 
himself, not, only ernlured this conduct ir\ Rose, but even 
U)owed her a greater degree of indulgence than he was 
ever known to evince towards any other unhappy being 
within his power. He sometimes felt thai he was even 
awed by her, and, angry with himself for allowing su^h a 
fueling to creep upon him, he made up his mind to treat 
her with the greatest cruelty. In contradiction, however, 
to this resolution, at other times hc'determined to endea- 
vour to win her by the rnost unlimited display of affection, 
to corrupt her principles, and to destroy what appeared to 
liim the proud and assummg innocence of her mind. 
. The vices of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, had been 
notorious ; so that, while he had assented to th^persecu- 
tion of themarried clergy, and would imprison any poor 
wretch who was known to %at flesh on a Friday, be waa 
said to be himself both a dissolute liver and a drunkard,"*^ 
and Thornton in these vices resembled him. 

Harps(ield, who under a hideous human form carried 
the spirit of a fiend, delighted in cruelty ; and his hatred 
of whatever was good or amiable seemed to rise with the, 
degree of excellence irr the object. H^ hated Rose for 
the unbending firmness of her spirit, that had never once 
flinched, even before the cruel and blasphemous threats 
that he had used to overcome her strength of mind, and to 
produce a change in her faith. Harpsfield constantly re- 
proached Thornton for his refusal to proceed against Rose 
as a heretic ; and more than once entreated the Bishop of 
Pover, that if he would not himself deal with her in the 
matter, to turn Rose over to him. But Thornton as con- 
stantly replied that she was very your^g, and bad been ill- 

* Faller, in his Church History, positirely asserts such to have been 
the character of Gafdioer. 
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taught ; and tbat if, by giving her time, she could bo 
brought round to the true faith, the firmness of her charac- 
ter would render her a zealous member of the Church, 
and an honour to those who had succeeded in the work 
of her conversion under such peculiar circumstances* 

Rose continued to comfort and to attend upon hec mo- 
her, while Owen Wilford remained in prison at Canter- 
bury Castle, At the coramencernint of his sufferings^ he* 
was there cruelly treated r bemg thrown into a vault or 
dungeon under ground, in one of the towers of the Castle, 
his legs fastened by a chain of iron to a post, with no other 
bed than the stone floor covered with a little straw. And 
so scanty was his allowance of food, and of commop ne- 
cessaries, that if, at his advanced age, such sufferings had 
long continued, he must have perished from mere sickness 
and want, before the day of trial. 

However, no doubt can exist, that Sir Richard South- 
well exerted his power, as Sheriff of the County, to release 
him from this hard condition ; since Owen was soon 
removed to an airy apartment in the Castle, and was con- 
tinually supphed with many comforts, 4>ora some unknown 
source, that (as they came to him through the hands of 
the keeper of the prison) must have been one of great 
power, else would'the conv^yanc^ of such supplies have 
involved both the donor of them, and the keeper, in a 
severe punishment, for thus affording aid to a heretic. 

Not only comforts of lodging, food, and raiment, were 
-supplied, but even pens, ink, paper, and books. The 
latter were certamly of the Roman Catbo'Uc Church ; and, 
Wilford employed many of his prison-hours in using the 
pens and^nk, (not, perhaps, as it was supposed he might 
use them, to stir up friends to attempt his release,) in 
writing comments, and in answering many of the false 
and bigoted doctrines contained in these volumes. At 
certain hours each day, he was allowed to walk in the 
coart-yard among the prisoners, where, determined to use 
his tongue, so* long as the exercise of it shoidd be granted 
hwn, to the glory of God, he entered into familiar conver- 
salion with any of the prisoners to wliom he thought he 
couflvi afford honest counsel, or religions instruction. ' He 
reproved vice, he exhorted to repentance, he spoke pa- 
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tieDce, he comruended industry, he preached submission 
to the laws, an obedience to rulers, and, aboye all, an 
entire trust and resignation to the will of God. Such 
w.ere his general instructions ; and, fearing lest his raoudi 
would (>e stopped in doing good to the suffering or sinful 
inmates of the prison if he publicly touched on doctrinal 
points, he was careful, whenever he endeavoured to sup- 
port the courage of those who were in charge on suspi- 
cion of heresy, to give his exhortations in a low voice, 
and in a part of the court-yard retired from those who 
would have silenced him at once by the exertion of their 
power. 

Yet his opportunities to comfort any of these unfortu- 
nate people were but lew, since few of them were allowed 
the liberty of breathing the open air in the court>yard, and 
none (except himself) after they had undergone a prepa- 
ratory examination before Thornton ; as, if they would 
aot recant aAer such an examination, they were instantly 
committed to "Canterbury Castle, or to Munday Hole, a 
frightful cell of suffering, within the walls of the city. 

We learn from the pages of Fox, that these persecuted 
followers of the Reformed Church were generally placed 
in dark and reeking dungeons ; that some were starved 
to death, and that others suffered the most horrid and 
inhuman tortures under the direction of Earpsfield and 
Thornton ; but more particularly the former, who rivalled 
even Bonner himself in the wanton cruelty of his deeds. 
These accounts are so dreadful in their detail, that we 
here allude. to them but in general terms, and gladly drop 
the curtain over scenes too revolting to bear retrospection. 

Owen Wilford had been duly apprised of the time that 
he was to take his trial for his opinions, before the Sjpirit- 
ual Coi^rt about to be held in Canterbury ; and as he was 
one morning engaged in making certain notes, which he 
^signed should' assist him in the answers he would pro* 
babiy be called upon to give on some important points of 
doctrine, he was surprised by the arrival of Thornton's 
secretary, Lawyer Cluny, who, quite contrary to his usual 
method, accosted him with a civihty of manner that 
amazed Wilford ; and he proceeded to say, that be was 
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eommisanoned by Thornton to invite him to the Bishop's 
house to dinner i 

The surprise of Wilford was extreme ; but, delighted 
at the hope which this extraordmary civility, and still 
more extraordinary invitation, gave him, that possibly he 
might, by accepting it, obtain an opportunity to 'converse 
with Rose, and even perhaps with Alice, he was careful 
in his reply not to offend Cluny, nor to reject the pro- 
posal, of which the secretary was made the bearer. Still, 
desirous to fathom the drift of Thornton's object in invit- 
ing him, after expressing his thanks for so unexpected a 
civiUty, he asked for what purpose it was shown towards 
him. 

^^ For the most friendly of all purposes, I assure you, 
Master Wilford," said th^ Attorney; "for though, ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the law, as it stands in the 
Statutes, revived in the second of the present reign, no 
];^rson or persons accused of heresy can, may, orshnll be 
suffered to stray, go, or sunder themselves from the officers 
or keepers having him or them in wardship on the afore- 
said charge ; still, under the Proclamation of her Grace, 
Queen Mary, a power is given, and to be holden, and 
may be used by the Bishops, Suffragan Bishops, or other 
persons acting under her Grace's Commission." 

" I beseech you," said Owen, " be so good. Master 
Attorney, as to answer my question in plain terms ; for 1 
am an old man, having a weak head, that may not in a 
moment comprehend the terms of law, which, to my way 
of thinking, rather confounds than assists the matter." 

"Pard^on me. Master Wilford," replied Cluny, " the 
law IS precise, and every word carries a weight with it, 
without which the balance of justice could not be made 
up to turn the scale to the true poise." 

'^ 1 am sorry for it," said Owen. " Since the law 0|f 
justice is a plain thing, being founded on the law of truth ; 
I would that her words were as simple." 

" Pardon me, Master Wilford," answered Cluny, "that 
would never do. Then we should have no lawyers. For 
you see, Master Wilford, the law having many clauses, 
sentences, terms, phrases, and recapitulations, every one 
of which hath a weight, the very difficulty of coining to a 

16* 
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clear UDderstanding of the meaning thereof, oilikes it 
necessary that the, attorneys should have the handling of 
such matters, they being far beyond the coroprehensioo^ 
understanding, or explaining of the ordinary- — that is, the 
'vulgar among men.'*' ' 

"Have the goodness, Master Cluny, to keep to the 
point,'' said Owen; "for, as I think, that is a thing 
observed even in the courts of law, to hold to the matter 
in debate." 

" Most true, — most certainly it is so," replied Cluny ; 
'* all irrelevant matter being, as you say, inadmissible, and 
being held, as much out. of place as hearsay evidence^ 
which is never admitted, except in cases 'of heresy." 

" I am sorry it should be admissible in any case," said 
Wilford. " But what may J^e ^e Bishop of Dover's mo- 
tive to will me to his house ?" . 

" The Bishop of Dover, as I said before," replied Cluny, 
"having resolved upon acting in your case, as he hath 
the full power to do, according to the tenor of the Pro- 
clamation, under the Commission aforecited, can, and 
will, for a certain space, take you out of this \^ardship, 
or imprisonment, and will remove you to his own house, 
there to be kindly entertained at his good pleasure : ami 
his farther will and pleasure you will learn from himself, 
it being beyond my commission, and far wide from the 
letter of my instructions, to state the same." 

" I will attend' you, then," said Owen. " I had, thank 
God ! leai'ned to rest satisfied where 1 was ; but, if God 
wills it otherwise, I am also content. I suppose that the 
bilUmen will attend us, since I am not to be trusted, I 
conclude, to pass through the streets of Canterbury at- 
tended only by you. Master Cluny ?" 

" Why, yes, a few bills and gfeaves wiU bear us com- 
pany, I must say," answered Cluny : " and Catchpole 
Miller goes along with us, too ; but only for form's sake. 
You know, Master Wilford, that the law hath many forms 
that must be obeyed, though the vulgar hold them but as 
lets, as hindrances to justice, delaying the same, and add- 
ing to the costs ; but still, form being a decency, like a 
sober garment, or, as I would say, a cover to tlie law, it 
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may not be dispensed with. Thus, these men bear us 
company only for form's sake, I assure you." 

" I have no objection to it," said Owen. "We ar^ 
enjoined by a wise and great Teacher, to submit to the 
ordinances of government, to obey the powers that be." 

" A most excellent rule, certainly," cried Cluny, " and 
one that I always respect myself. I always obey ttie 
powers that be. Master Wilford, you may think, perhaps, 
that I am your enemy, because in obedience to the powers 
that be, I was the other day obliged to see you secured 
by the leg in that cursed damp vault — (1 beg pardon for 
swearing before a gentleman in a gown and |ippet,) but I 
loathe that dungeon so much, it makes me forget myself." 

"Yet, Master Cluny," said Wilford, " methinks I have 
most cause to loathe it, whom you put there ; and surely 
the iron was something tight round my right leg, for I 
have walked lame ever since, as you shall see by the slow 
pace with which I shall keep you company in our walk." 

" Pray, take your time," replied Cluny, with • much 
civility ; " take your own time, I beg, as Judge Morgan 
says to the Crown witnesses. But as I said before, you 
may possibly think me your enemy for what! did ; but 1 
assure yiju, it is no such thing. I merely obey my supe- 
riors, as\ always do with pleasure, and as I should have 
, done, naa I be^ ordered to see you safe to your burning, 
or to set you in the stocks, or to set you free out of prison. 
i always obey the powers that be, with pleasure ; as in 
duty bouD^, according to law and the Proclamation." 

" You are happy in having such a uniform measure by 
which you can regulate all your duties," said Owen : " for 
tnysejf, I am not so fortunate ; for, when I have some- 
times found a duty necessary, it has been also painful." 

"That is because your duties do not belong to the 
law," replied Cluny ; "for one of the chief l^^au ties of 
the law is, (as ^he learned Judge Morgan is .#%iit to say,) 
that it never troubles the conscience.— CcilGhpole Miller 
and the bills are ready : shall we set out for the Sufiragan- 
Bishop of Dover?" 

" By all means," said Owen ; and they did so accord- 
ingly. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

If Owen Wilford was surprised by the invitation he had 
received from Thornton, be was still naore so by the re- 
ception that WHS given to him by that reverend person, who 
now met him in a manner not only civil, but kind in the 
extredae. Even Harpsfield was social, as far as the bru- 
tahty of his nature would allow ^im to be so ; since his 
sociability, at the best, might alone be compared to the 
'pacific deportment of a tame bear, whose savage aspect 
threatens, and inspires fear, though the jaws of the fero- 
cious animal may be muzzled, and his paws held to the 
ground by a chain. Friar John was also present to give 
Wilford a welcome, which he did alter the fashion of his 
country^ blending haughtiness with gravity. 

Sir John Baker welcomed Wilford, as, after his way of 
thinking, a welcome should best be given, by offering him 
a share of the flagon of ale with which Sir John was re- 
freshing himfeelf, alter his arrival to meet him at the 
Bishop's. Wilford bad come prepared, apprehending that 
he should be asked, perhaps, to hold ,a debate, in a more 
quiet manner than was allowed at his examination, on mat- 
ters of theology. . But, to his amazement, not a word -was 
said about the subject He was kindly invited even to visit 
the sick chamber of his wife, — a wonderful permission, con- 
sidering that she lay under sentence to do penance for hav- 
ing lived with a man who was her husband, though in holy 
orders. We pass in silence the affecting scene of this 
meeting between Alice, Wilford, and Rose, so much de- 
sired, and so little expected, by either of the parties. 

After the interview was over, Wilford was led into the 
Bishop's garden, where he was shown its ^^ pleasant walks 
and long arcades ;" and even Harpsfield offered to play 
with him a game at tables, if he would like to follow that 
pastime, when they should return to the hall; and Sir 
John Baker declared, that if Lawyer Cluny would but stoop 
down to pick up the bowls for him on the green lawn, 
and run afler, and bring them back again from the jack, 
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he did not care if he plajed with Parson VVilford for a 
rump and a dozen of Rhenish, in a neighbourly way ; 
while Friar John expressed a hope that the day would 
come when the Spanish and the English should be as one 
nation ; and, to crown all, Thornton talked to Wilford of 
Queen Mary's great respect for his character, her earnest 
desire to promote him, and to do him good, and finally, 
asked Owen in what part of Kent he would like to have 
a good hTing 

Before Wilford, who was actually dumb with astonish- 
ment, could tell how to answer these extraordinary marks 
of good-will. Sir John Baker, puffing and blowing, wad* 
died up to bis side, winked his eye, as he gave him a 
twitch of the sleeve, and said, " A word in your ear. 
Master Owen, for I have a hint for you that the Church* 
men dare not speak ; but I am secular, you know, so I 
am not so meally- mouthed as they tnust be." 
^ Owen, thinking to gam some explanation of this scene 
from Sir John, gladly drew with him aside, and said, ^^ I 
shall thank you, indeed. Sir John '.Baker, if you will ex* 
plain to tne th^ cause of all these civilities, that you must 
suppose appear something strange to me, afVer what passed 
at our last meeting. Are your friends practising a jest 
upon me,. or are they honest and sincere ?" 

" Honest as the day," rephed Sir John ; " sincere as if 
they were drunk — mean you nothing but good — nothing ^ 
but what they say. And I will tell you all they mean, 
and more than they dare say themselves. And so you see, 
— do you well heed me now ?" 

^^ I am all attentive," said Owen. 

<t Why, then, you see," continued Sir John Baker, " if 
you have so great a fondness for your old dame there, as 
it^seems you have, why, I don't know that we shall insist 
upo£i the penance." 

" May God reward you for it!" replied Owen ; " she 
is very sick indeed." 

" Ay, she may die, like enough,'* cried Sir John ; " and 
what if she does, man ? there are more old women than 
one in the world, I trow! and if she lives and your fancy 
holds to her, why you may still be allowed to keep her in 
ft snug way, under the rose, as it might be, and it shall 
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never be cast in your teeth to stand in the wa^r of the 
Queen's preferment ; for men are men, though thej be 
Churchmen, as my Right Reverend Friend, the Bishop of 
London, says, and so we must indulge them ; and if they 
keep |he thin^ private, no scandal fails upon the Church ; 
and the Queen, bless her gracious heart for it ! — she is do 
picker of holes in the garments of those she takes into 
favour. That 's all I have got to say ; and if you are a 
wise man, you Ml understand me ; for a blind horse may 
find the stable, if you turn his nose in the right road for 
the door.'' 

H^re the Justice made a pause, having fairly talked 
himself out of breath. At length he gained sufficient 
wind to stammer out, with a chuckle, as he spread the 
open palms of his hands upon his " fair round belly," 
" Yonder goes the trencher valet to Master Bishop, to-say 
that the dinner is ready j so let iw loosen our doubtlets 
and prepare. -*-^Conie hither, Lawyer Cluny/' added the 
Justice, in a lou<l voice. The Attorney was in a moment 
by his side. "Send back the peoplfe,*' said Sir John, 
*' who came to me about binding over' the 'prenlices, for 
I really can't see thorn now." 

" They have walked five miles to wait upoji youi* Wor- 
ship,'* said Cluny ; *' and perhaps they may grumble, and 
think it hard, to have to come the same journey over again 
to-niorrow." 

" That 's their business, and hot mine, Master Cluny,-*? 
replied Sir John ; *' and as ip their liking or disliking, 
what is that to me? I have business of importance, man, 
— business ; and so tell the rogues, and send theip back 
'whence th«y came. — And now. Parson Wilford, have with 
you to dinner, and you will taste as rare a fricassee of 
cocks-c^mbs as ever you tipped over tongue.- And such 
^ ale! mind that. Stick to the cocks- cdmbeimd the home- 
brewed, and I 'Ueay you are a vf\se man.'* 

The Justice led the way, Wilford followed, and aH the 
party partcvok of a dinner that would have rejoiced even 
the citiseoB of London themselvee, oQ the inauguration 
of their chief magistrate. Afler dinner the cup was 
briskly circulated round the table, and Ow6n Wi^rd re- 
marked that his entertainers seemed to tak« unusual'pains 
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lo press upon , him a conviviaKty, that be deemed not only 
ioconfiistent with his calling, but also with th6 general rules 
of temperance and sobriety. He partook in moderation, 
both of the good cheer of the home*brewed, so much 
commended by Sir John Baker, and of the excellent' 
wines, but positively refused to go one cup beyond mode- 
ration ; while his companions filled out and passed the 
flagon, more hke heathens doing observance to the orgies 
of Bacchus, than as members of the humble and sober 
Christian church. 

All the party but Owen Wiiford were now. well warmed 
with wine; for even the cool-headed Lawyer, and the 
cold-hearted Friar, bad taken an extra cjip upon this ex- 
traordinary occasion. At length Sir John Baker, who 
seemed ^o have anticipated, in these monjents of con- 
viviality, the purpose of his companions, managed to raise 
up his unwieldy bulk, and as he stood rolling (something 
like a heavy laden vessel, as she labours in a d^ep swell) 
from side to side, he extended a brimmin<r cup in his hand, 
and afler having bestowed a portion of its tontents on the 
garments of Cluny and Harpsfield, as he sat between them, 
exclaimed, in a true tavern roar^ ** Here 's to our new 
brother ! I drink this to the joyful recantation of Owen 
Wiiford." 

Owen looked up in Sir John's face, as if to inquire 
the nveaning ; but thS reiterated exclamations of the wor- 
shipful Justice prevented his speaking. In ax moment the 
truth flashed .across his mind ; he had been brought hither, 
flattered, kindly entertained, and promises had been held 
oi^ to him of the Queen's favour, the wine had been 
pressed upon him to unsettle or to stupify his intellects, 
'^md all to procure his desertion of the Truth. He was. 
convinced it was so, but he sat still and said nothing. It 
seemed that his silence was very differently interpreted to 
what he designed ; for even Thornton now touched upon 
the (Subject, a^nd congratulated him upon his worthy, his 
exemplary, his wise, and his just obedience to her Most 
Gracious Majesty, and the true Church. 

Lanjryer Cluny took the hint: ink-horn and pen were 
soon ready, for th^y were the Lawyer^s arms, his weapons 
ever held prepared to do the w^rk of his roasters. He 



nam dmflM » fail pocket, mmd iiLfcJ to brmf fertha 
writteo paper, aad, wiA — priBeirf iipodepce, laid it 
bcfiire Wilbni, aad Iml faiai aga iL *^ Yoa kave oolj just 
to put joor ouBeattbe botUNB of tiie paper,** said Clnnj; 
*^ it 10 regolaHj iodited. and vaots nothni^ bat the name 
and tbe date, and I will vitnes it; it vnnts nothing 
eve 

** Bat niT consent to the same T* said Owen. 

*^ AMoredlT,'' cried Clunj : ^ jour own free consent : 
no force is used^ or the instrument woald be inralid. Tou 
will hare tbe ^oodneas to sigo roar name.'' 

*'*' Not before I ba%e read the contenU of tbe letter/' 
replied Wilford. All the partr were now rautev atten- 
tW*t\y ohsemng what passed. ** Certainly.'' said Cliinyi 
^^ that is quite legal. But 1 will sare roa the trouble ; 1 
will read it, if you please ; it is quite a thing in tbe course 
of my practice ; quite professional, I assure you." And 
he began to mutter over the open paper, as he held it in 
his hand. 

^^ Pshaw V* said Sir John Baker, ^^ it wants bat the 
scratch *of a pen. Can't you write your name, man, and 
save us the din of that fellow's tongue ? Cluny's reading 
sounds worse than the gabbling of a flock of geese." 

^^ I will spare you the hearing, and Master Attorney the * 
reading of that pajjer," replied Owen Wilford ; " since 1 
must be allowed to read it myself, before I can be ex- 
pected to add my signature." 

" What ! do you refuse to sign it ?" cried Harpsfield ; 
" tlien 1 know what follows." 

** 1 have yet neither refused nor assented,'^ answered 
Given, — " suffer me to read it ;" and be took the paper 
from Cluny's hand. 

A second pause ensued, while Owen was reading. He 
read the paper through with the most perfect composure, 
and, as it was now twilight, (for, being nearly the end of 
the month of October, the days were short,) he had 
walked to the window, in order to see clearly the contents 
of the instrument. As soon as he had concluded it, Owen 
suddenly tore the paper, with vehemence dashed it upon 
the ground, and stamping his foot upon it, he accompanied 
the action with looking steadfastly at the Commissioners, 
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as he excised, "Thus! thus I trample upon the devi-, 
ces of Satan ! and thus I cast him and you from me for 
ever I" 

Wilford advanced towards the door, as^if about to re< 
treat; Cluny. jumped up and interposed, and said, with 
bis accustomed impudence/ <^ Shall I call Catchpole Miller 
OQd the bills ?" 

"Call whom you will," replied Owen; " I shall be 
glad to quit this chamber'; for surely Satan is already here, 
and lays in wait to tempt me." 

Cluny laughed, and said, ^^ If it is so, he will not so 
easily let you go, I fancy, Master Parson." 

" Bring the picklous^ fellow, the filthy Lutheran, back 
again," cried Sir John Baker. , 

" He shall suffer for this insolence," said Thornton. 
. '* Put him on the thumbscrew," cried Harpsfield, " and 
see how the hand that tore up the o^er of the Queen's 
mercy will like that." 

" He has rejected the oiTer of the Queen's mercy in- 
deed," said Ff jar John, " and must expect none from us."- 
.'^ I do not ask it — I had almost said I do not desire 
mercy from you," replied Wilford ; " at least, not on such 
terms as you would give it me, to sign a solemn recanta- 
tion of the Truth. This I will never do. I might have 
guessed the purpose of the hollow kindness you have 
shown to me this dj^y. 1 am not the first man who has 
i>een so beset, so tempted. But, I thank God, the deceit 
has not been prolonged ; it has begun and ended in the 
same "Say." 

" Have the rascal back to prison I" exclaimed Sir John. 

^^ See him committed to the dungeon in the West 
Tower," cried Thornton. 

*^'Bind him hand, neck, and foot with irons," said 
Jlarpsfield. 

"And I will take care," cried Friar John, " thatheirce- 
forth, no person, whatc^ver be his power, shall interfere to 
mitigate the just punishment of such an obstinate, hard* 
ened, and abominable castaway as he is." 

" Cluny, call up the billmen, and prepare to take him 
hence," said Thornton. 

The Lawyer departed to call up Miller and his atlend- 
' Vol, I.— 17 
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ants as be was ordered to do. The affair iimtantly took 
wind in the house ; and the circumstance of WOford's 
having torn up and trampled under foot an offer of the 
Queen's pardort, on the condition that he would agree io 
recant, was sooti spread and talked of all over the Bishop'i 
house. Even Rose heard of it, and, anxious to see her 
father before he was once more carried back to priscm, 
she rushed towards the room in which be was still held by 
the Commissioners. 

Cluny was without the door talking to Miller, and^ see- 
ing Rose's intention to enter the chamber, he attempted 
to oppose her. But Rose was a strong girl as well a^ a 
spirited one, and, without heeding* the impertinent threats 
of Cluny, »;he endeavoured to push past him, so as toepter 
the room. 

, ^' Don't strike me, Mistress Rose,'* said the Lawyer. 
•* You had better n»ind what you are about. Don't raise 
your band in that threatening manner ; don't shake your 
little fist at me : the thing is actionable, I assure you ; 
and Catchpole Miller, who stands there, is liable to be 
called upon as a witness. You had better mind what you 
are doing — " 

" Let me pass in to my father," said Rose ; "I know 
nothing abotit your actions. 1 only know that you are a 
rogue as well as an attorney." 

'•"T^iat 's a libel 1" cried Cluny, " seandalum magnaiunt^ 
and may be tried in the King's Bench." 

^^ Let me pass in to my father !" again exclaimed Rose. 
•* I have spoken nothing but the truth:" 

'* That's the greatest libel of all," said .Cluny ; "for 
it is the chief beauty of our laws, that they will not allow 
truth itself to be spoken to the injury of character. — 
Catchpole Miller, you have heard her words. She called 
me a rogue to my face ; be pleased to note the day of 
the month and the hour." 

^* And the time and the place," said Rose, ^' when I 
thus forced a villain to give me. entrance to my father.'* 
And so saying. Rose put forth all her strength, suddenly 
seized the attorney by the arm, fairly got the better in the 
contest, and nearly upset the man of law, (who loudly 
I hr earned an action for such violence,) and rushed intp 
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the chamber. In another instant she clasped her &thei 
round the neck. 

Wilford embraced her with the fondest parental affec- 
tion ; but so great was the fury of the wretches who had 
endeavoured to entrap him, that they grudged their victim 
even the melancholy solace of a last embrace of his 
daughter. Thornton gave the word to part them ; and 
Harpsfield, who rejoiced to volunteer any exercise of 
cruelty, now rose up, and tore Rose with so little consi- - 
deration from her father, that, in his violence, he actually ' 
struck her a blow upon the face. The blood gushed 
from her nose ; and, on seeing it, the inhuman wretch 
exclaimed, '* I hope that the next blood that f see of 
yours may flow from your heart at the stake.*' - 

•'Monster!'* cried Wilford, — "for you cannot be a 
man to utter such a wish against this poor maiden.'* 

<* And if it should be so," said Rose calmly, '' that 
blood shall rise as a witness between you and nie at the 
last day. — Farewell, father ; njay God comfort you, and 
be to you the same God of protection and of mercy thai 
He was to Daniel, when that faithful servant was cast 
among the lions in their den." 

" What do you mean by lions, Mistress?" said Thorn 
ton. 

" Ferocious beasts," replied Rose, *' whose nature it is, 
never to spare human blood." 

*' And do you dare to make us out to be such beasts ?" 
cried Harpsfield. 

*'I leave that to God and to your own conscience," 
answered Rose. *' Your own acts will tell you what yoU 
are.— My dear father, I — " 

'' Gag her, I say, — gag her!" cried Sir John Baker; and 
the inhuman justice of the peace put his hands before her 
mouth, and held them there till Owen Wilford was remo- 
ved from the chamber. Scarcely had he quitted it, when 
mother Garnish, the celebrated' heretical compounder oi 
fricasseed oocks-'combs, came running into the room with 
a ladle in her hand, as if she had hastily quitted that em- 
ploy, which, on account of her great skill in it, had saved 
her life, and instantly exclaimed, '^ Mistress Rose, go to 
your mother ; for the poor dame has heard of what if 
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going on in tiie bouse about your fatber, and sbe is Meo 
into such a fit, that burnt feathers put to her nose won't 
bring her to, and we do think she is dying." 

Hose heard her words, notwithstanding the uproar thM 
was still in the room. She suddenly tore herself from the 
Ifands of the justice, who attempted to detain her, and, 
with a speed that defied interruption, ran back to the apart- 
ment appropriated for the use of her mother, and a few 
other female prisoners, whom, from some motive of policy 
or villany, Thornton detained in his own house, — ^ prac- ^ 
tice that had been resorted to by Bonner also, in m^e 
instances than ori^. 

The efforts of Rose succeeded in once more restoring 
the unhappy Alice to the miseries of life. In the mean 
time. Friar John had departed, highly provoked at the 
failure of the scheme that had been devised to procure 
Wilford's recantation. Wilford had been the bosom friend 
of Craiimer, a^d was believed to have assisted that great 
tn(in in many of his wQrks on the reformation of the Church. 
His character stood high for learning and for probity ; and 
though he had been but the vicar of the small parish of 

' Wellminster, he was well known and generally beloved in 
Kent. To procure his recantation was therefore deemed 
an important object, as the continual burning of heretics 
seemed rather to strengthen and confirm the doctrines of 
the Reformation than to subdue them. An artful plot had 
been devised to' entrap Owen ; and it is most likely the 
temptatic'Us prepared for him would have been much longer 
held out, had not Sir John Baker, when half drunkj pre- 
maturely introduced the subject of their meeting. The 
plot had failed ; and Sif John now arose to stagger down 
stairs, in order to mount his moile^ attended by two of his 
domestics, armed with sword and buckler, to return to his 
own home; and here we shall leave him, a grievous bur- 
then to the animal's back, while we return to Thorntonlind 
Harpsfield. 

The latter now took occasion to observe, (as hei saw 
Thornton was greatly irritated,) that the Suffragan's indul- 
gence to Rose Wilford was much to be condemned. And 
he continued, by sundry artful speeches, to stir up strife^ 

^ and to remind hi3 companion of the insolent manner in 
which she had compared him to the beasts that were 
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intended to devour Daniel. And Harpsfield even went so 
far aato say, that if he should be questioned by her majes- 
ty's council, or by Bonner, on the subject of Thornton's 
indulgence to this young woman, who was known to be 8 
heretic, and the daughter of a moist contumacious offender. 
he should be obliged to speak the truth, and to state how 
oflen he had vainly remonstrated upon the subject with his 
fellow-commissioner. 

Thornton, -greatly irritated, vexed with Harpsdeld for 
the freedom of his discourse, angered by the late scene, 
and the failure of his scheme on Owen, was now worked 
up into a state of feeling equally various and wicked. De 
therefore resorted to a new means of cooling his passions, 
by pouring cup after cup down his throat, while Harpsfield 
followed his example. Wine acts differently on different 
men, according to their dispositions. With some it brings 
on stupidity ; in others it awakens mirth ; this man it 
makes good-natured, and that man it renders brutal. So 
was it tK>w with Harpsfield and Thorbton ; in the former, 
it aroused the worst feelings of his naturally savage and 
surly semper ; and in Thornton it gave birth to fierce and 
vehement passions. Harpsfield at length retired into an 
adjoining room, in order to write, as well as he^could now 
write, an order to the keeper of the prison to treat Owen 
Wilford with the utmost severity. 

Thornton arose also to be gone ; when, just as he opened 
the door, his eye glanced on Rose Wilford, who carried in 
one hand a small pitcher of water, and in the other a 
lighted candle. 

'' Where are you going. Mistress Rose ?" said Thorn- 
ton, ^' with that stealthy pace like a thief ?^' 

" To my mother," replied Rose. " She is feverish, and 
begged me to fetch her water to drink." 

*'^Come'in here Mistress, for a moment," said Thornton, 
" fiW I must speak to you." 

Rose hesitated, pleaded her mother^s illness, and was 
about to pass on. 

"Nay!" said Thornton. "If it likes you not to obey 
me, I will take care your mother has no more attendance 
of yours. And I will cause you to be locked up in Mun- 
day Hole for the night." 

17* 
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Rose, greaUy alarmed at the thouf^t that her mo&er 
might be deprived of her attendance at a time when she 
SQ much needed it, reluctantW obeyed and entered the room 
as she was commanded. Thornton shut the door, took 
the pitcher and the candle from her hand, and placed them 
on the table. For a moment he stood silent, ga2aAg upon 
JRose, as if he hardly knew his own purpose in having de- 
tained her. The recollection of the treatm^t that her , 
father h^ad so lately experienced at the hands of the Bishop, 
swelled with indignation the bosom of his daughter ; and 
anable wholly to repress the expression of her feelings, she 
now asked him, if he had called her ii^to the room only to 
add cruelty to cruelty. ^^ You tore my father from iQe," 
continued Rose, ^vbefore I could beg bis blessing. I be- 
seech you, then, do not deprive me of my mother^s. Let 
me return to her ; for she is, perhaps, upon her death-bed." 
And Rose wiped away a tear that started to her eye as she 
spoKfe. 

'•^ And what are such vile old heretics to thee,-^to thee, 
my pretty damsel?" replied Thornton. ^* If death Aow 
takes away the one, he will but show her, the way to the 
place of the wicked before the other goes there also* 
But you are young, and, by St. Mary I lovely too. You 
should think of life and the enjoyment of it." 

^' Do not dare," said Rose boldly, ^^ thus irreverently to 
name my beloved parents to me. Do not teach me to hate 
the very sight of you." 

'«Hate the sight of me!" said Thornton. "Why, 
Sweetheart ! it shall be your own fault if I am not the kind- 
est friend to you that you have in the world. I swear it 
by this pretty little hand-^I swear that I will be as tender, 
and as kind, and as loving to you as — " 

'^ Let me go, wretch !" exclaimed Rose, ^^t>r I will ap* 
peal to the Cardinal against you. The Queen herself shall 
know of this insult." -<* 

'' Tush I tush !" said Thornton ; '^ the Cardinal and the 
Queen must have long ears, indeed, if they could hear you 
in London. And remember that you are in my house, and 
in my power at Canterbury. " 

" I defy your power," cried Rose; " once more, com- 
mand yo^ to let me go. Unhand me I — You have dared 
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V 

to hold die here by violence — unhand me, or I will raise 
the house with my cries V^ 

\ ^^ This house is too much used to hear cries, to be 
startled by them," replied Thornton ; ^^ many A heretic has 
been put to the question under my roof— ^' 
- «< Barbarous villain !" said Rose ; *^ do you exult in your 
cruelty?'* 

' *^ You defy me, do you ?'* continued Thornton, witli 
considerable passion ; ^^ why, are you not in my power V* 

** No," answered Rose ; *^ I am in the power of one who 
can crush thee, — in the power of God himself." 

" That ' s bold/or a heretic to assert, however," replied 
Thornton. ^^ Once more, I offer you fair terms. Hear 
me : we must from this hour,^-ay, from this very hour, be 
either friends or mortal foes. I leave you to make the 
choice ; though I would rather win you than the see of 
Canterbury." 

^^ There is, there can be no choice," said Rose ; *^ yet, 
there is one way by which eveii'you might become my 
friend, and I would—" 

** Speak it," replied Thornton eagerly, — *^ only spetfk 
it! What way ? what is it ? I will give you the batf of 
all thai I have, if you want this world's gear." 

>^ No," said Rose, *'*' not that. * Free my father from a 
prison ; spread abroad these doors i send my poor mother 
and myself back to our peaceful home, to meet him there 
on his return ;-^do that and I will forgive you all the past ; 
I will call you a friend indeed." 

^* You forgive me! You make terms for friendship," 
replied Thornton \ ^^ why you have a stout heart in that 
little body. Mistress Rose ; and it almost grieves me to 
think you wiH make me your enemy. But we have gone 
too far to stand on niceties now. This night must decide 
between us for friends or foes. In plain English, I ask 
once more, will you be my lady-love ?" 

Rose looked at him scwnfully ; ^^ I would rather be the 
wretch," she said^ ^^ condemned by you to your racks and 
your fires." And she added, with a peculiar energy of man- 
ner, '^ I could almost blush for you, when I look upon your 
gown and think how you disgrace it. Uow dare you stand 
there in the sight of God, and thi^s disgrace His ministry ?" 
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*^ Nay, then,'' cried Thornton ; ^^ this insolence is be- 
yond bearing. Harpsfield has reproached me with my 
indulgence towards you. He shall do it no longer. 
From this hour, know me for your enemy ; I give you up 
to, him." 

^* I shall return to ray mother," said Rose calmly ; and 
she advanced towards the table, and took up the candle 
in one hand, and the pitcher of water in the other. 
Thornton looked at her steadfastly, incensed at the un- 
shaken firmness of her manner j and, ma3dened by the 
just but severe reproaches she had cast upon him, he 
rushed out of the room, — called to Harpsfield, who was 
but in the next chamber,— -and, as the Archdeacon obeyed 
the summons, exclaimed in a voice scarcely articulate 
with passion, ^* Do what you list with her ; I give her up 
to you from this hour ; Rose Wilford is a daring heretic." 
The Bishop of Dover instantly retreated, still raving widi 
anger. 

Harpsfield immediately went into the room which 
Thornton had just quitted, and was about to shut the door, 
but Lawyer Cluny, who was that moment returned, came 
in and told him that he had safely deposited Owen Wil- 
ford, according to the Archdeacon's directions, in & dun- 
geon of Canterbury Q^Ie. 

'^ May God be with my poor father !" said Rose, ^^ as 
He has promised to be with those, who trust in Him. May 
He give him strength to bear the burthen He has suffered 
to be laid on His faithful servant I" 

^^ You should have given your father better, counsel, if 
you desired to save him," observed Harpsfield. ^^ But, I 
see, you are like to follow his steps. Look upon me/* 
continued the Archdeacon, ^^ do you fear me ?" 

^VFar less than 1 fear the man who has just left the 
room," replied Rose, '< and who sent you to me. For 1 
know you hate me, but he professed to love me." 

Harpsfield now stood glaring with his fierce eyes upon 
Rose, while a savage exultation overspread his horrid 
features. ^^ I see you will burn, you naughty harlot," 
said he, *^ for I know your faith ; but I will put you to< 
the trial.— -Here,'' he continued, as he drew forth a small 



cross from under his gown,— ^^ here, knee\ down befdre 
that; declare that you believe bb Holiness of Rome to> 
be 6od*8 vicar here on barth ; kiss the cross, or I will 
xnake you suffer." 

^' 1 will worship no graven image,'* replied Rose, ^* and 
I will acknowledge no power on earth that has not its 
warranf in the written Word of God." 

^^ I see she will burn," said Cluny, who was still pre- 
sent ; **that 's a clear case,— her own words are evi- 
dence." 

^ " I will prove her,'*^ cried Harpslield ; '>she will cry 
loud enough, ay; and disclaim her failh too, if a flame 
should but touch the end of her little finger." 

*^ I will not, as God shall judge me," said Rose. 

^' I have almost a mind to try," continued Harpsfield. 

^' Do so," replied Rose ; *' put me to the proof ; and 
if I once so far forget myself, to raise my voice^igaTbst my 
Maker, hold my faith for falsehood." 

^* By the rood, I will make thee cry out then, and that 
lustily," said Harpsfield ; ^^ I will prove the harlot ;" and 
he took the candle out of her hand. 

"Holy Virgin, — surely you would not," ejaculated 
Cluny. 

*« Peace, you knave," said Harpsfield ; " I will prove 
the heretic by a fiery test !" And with these words, he 
seized Rose by the arm, and, holding her fast by the wrist 
in his inhuman grasp, with his other hand he held the 
flaming candl^ under her little palm, and let the fire do 
its work. 

R6se stood perfectly still, holding the pitcher in her left 
hand, — for it was the right which Harpsfield had submit- 
ted to the torture. She never spoke, not a sigh escaped 
her lips ; but, raising her eyes upward, she seemed men- 
tally to invoke the support of Providence. This done, 
she bent her head a little, fixed her eye on the ferocious 
Harpsfield, and stood with a noble constancy and an un- 
changed mien, in deep silence, enduring the burning flame. 
Not a nejve in her body appeared to be shaken ; for, 
though the pitcher of water that she held in her led hand 
was full, not a drop of it fell to the ground. 

Cluny, even Cluny, turned aside his bead, as if ashanied 
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to witness tbe scene; and Harpsfield, who had gone 
through tbe whole catalogue of tortures as an execu- 
tioner, was astonished at such firmness of spirit. 

At length the sinews of her hand, that were withered by 
the flame, cracked, and burst asunder^ Rose only tqmed 
her eyes for a moment and looked upon her hand. Awe* 
struck, confounded, and even abashed by her magnani- 
mity, Harpsfield dashed the candle on the ground, uttered 
a horrid oath, and walked towards the lower end of the 
room. 

" Have you done with me ?" said Rose. 

'* Yes, woman, angel, or devil, — for 1 know not what 
y6u are," cried JEIarpsfield ; ^^ for something more or less 
than human you must be.'' 

^^ I may retire then," said Rose, ^^ and beg some one 
in the house for charity to look to my hurt. And my 
poor ifiother wiU be wanting the water." 

'^ Allow me. Archdeacon," said Gluny to Harpsfield, 
^^ to beg old Martha, who has some knowledge how to 
treat accidents of this kind, to attend to the poor damsel's 
hurt." 

''Do what you will," cried Harpsfield; "I care not 
what you do." 

Cluny offered to assist Rose in leading her out of the 
room,--for she still held the pitcher in the only hand of 
which she now retained the use ; and, turning to Harpsfield, 
she said, as she paused a moment before she passed the 
door, '^ This little quantity of water, will, ]^trust, cool the 
thirst of fever. But not all the rivers of earth could 
quench thy thirst, cruel toan, for blood. This withered 
band," she added, and raised it as she spoke^ ^' shall write 
thy name in the book of perdition, unless it is stayed by 
thy repentance. May God touch your heart, and forgive 
you, for it is Him you have offended I" 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Thb course of our narrative now obliges us to return to 
Wellminster Hall, where, it will lie remembered, Arabella 
remained in the custody of Mistress Deborah, the house* 
keej^r, much in disgrace with her father, in consequence 
of his having become acquainted with the circumstance of 
Edward Wilford's appearance in the Park, while she was 
engaged with Sir Francis Morgan. Did we here attempt 
fb detail at large the various devices, schemes, and argu* 
nients by which the Friar influenced the bigotted mind of 
Sir Richard, to the injury of his daughter, and the total 
ruin of Edward in his opinion, our task would find no end. 
Suffice it, therefore, to say, He so entirely succeeded, that 
Sir Richard was now convinced, that, to see his daughter 
secured by marriage from all possibility of hereafter be* 
coming the wife of Edward, was a point even of religious 
duty. And so well had Morgan himself seconded the 
views of the Friar, that^Southwell was also convinced that 
Sir Francis was the most proper person upon earth for the 
husband of his Arabella. For the deep cunning of the 
Friar, and the no less consummate hypocrisy of Morgan, 
had been employed to persuade her father, that they also 
acted from a generous principle in the hope to rescue her 
from ultimate ruin, from the loss of soul and body in 
eternity. 

There was likewise such an apparent propriety in Sir 
Francis protesting, as he did repeatedly, that upon no ac- 
count would he do violence to the feelings of the Lady 
Al-abella ; that he would trust to time and his devoted 
affection, as well as to her own retdrn to a just view of the 
subject, when, he was sure, such was the goodness of her 
disposition, she would regard him with interest as the per« 
son who had been' the means of saving her from the toils 
and the arts of a man who was dangerous to society, an 
outcast from the true Church and from salvation ; for, in 
what other light could Edward Wilford be con^dered ? 
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Thus was Sir Richard made the tool of art and infamy, 
solely by having opened the way, bfhis own bigotry, to 
admit such men to his confidence. So that while he really 
loved Arabella with the tenderest affection, and would 
have given his life to make her happy, he was actually 
pursuing the means to render her miserable during the re- 
mainder of her days. Governed by the advice of Friar 
John, since the late affair in the Park, Sir Richard had 
resolutely persisted in denying Arabella any private inter- 
view with himself. Wh^ they met it was in- the presence 
of the Friar, who^e artful manner of maintaining the mis- 
understanding that subsisted between the father and daugh- 
ter, gave Southwell courage to deal harshly with Arabella, 
— a conduct he never could have supported but for tbi 
insinuations John threw out to the disadvantage of the 
former, and the authority he maintained over the mind of 
the latter as spiritual director of the familv. 

Arabella saw herself enslafed by the arts of the Friar. 
She sometimeis felt that she ought to resist them ; yet she 
was one of those beings who can readily enough discern 
a right mode of action, but who have not resolution or 
firmness sufficient to practise it. Her gentle spirit bent 
before the strong passions of others ; so that, like a fallen 
leaf before the winter's wind, she was wafled by their fury 
in whatever direction they pleased. Her fear too for Ed- 
ward, lest he should be made a sufferer on her account, 
induced her to yield many compliances, which even Ara- 
bella, with all her weakness, would have shrunk from, bad 
she not been governed by such a motive. 

Beset by her father, the Friar, and Sir Francis, torment- 
ed with conflicting feelings between duty and aflTection^ 
wavering and doubtful even in her religious principles, and 
unhappy in all the prospects that presented tliemselves 
whichsoever way she turned, there were times when she 
gave herself up an unresisting victim to misery, and she 
would repeatedly say to herself, '^Let them have theu:. 
will : no matter what becomes of me ; f can scarcely be 
more wretched than I am." 

Having thus far explained the motives that influenced 
both father and daughter, the reader, perhaps, will he less 
surprised to find that Sir Francis was now become aregu^ 
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lar, acknowledged, and almost accepted enitor of the unfor- 
tunate Arabella ; and tiiat she received his visits, vi^hich 
were constantly made in the presence of her father and ^ 
the iFriar, with passive listlessness, as a prisoner receives 
the daily visits of bis keeper, from whom he cannot es/sape. 
Arabella's state of mind had already affected her health ; 
. so that Sir Richard, who could not bear to see her pale 
looks, somewhat relaxed in his severities towards her, and 
once more allowed her the freedom of the Park, under 
the guidance of Mistress I)«borah, in whose fidelity he 
placod an entire trust. 

Things were in this position, when, one evening, con- 
trary to the usual mode of conducting the affair. Sir Fran- 
cis Morgan surprised Arabella with a visit, while her father 
and the Friar were closeted together* Morgan, on that 
evening, was alone with her for more than half an hour, 
during which time Mistress Deborah (who was rather deaf) 
gained but little knowledge of what passed, by applying 
her ear to the door on the outside of the room. But cer- 
tainly, at times, she did hear both their voices loud and 
high in debate, in a very different tone from what might 
have been expected, either on the part of an accepted 
lover, or that of his passive mistress. Soon after, the 
door was flung open with considerable violence, and Sir 
Francis rushed out in such a fury^ that, running down 
stairs, he mounted his horse, which he had lefl at the hall- 
door-, and gallopped off towards Canterbury, without wait- 
ing to see either Sir Richard or Friar John. 

In a few minutes after he was gone, Arabella also quit- 
ted the room, in order to hasten to her own private cham- 
ber ; and Deborah observed that her cheeks were flushed, 
that she trembled extremely, but more, it should seem, 
with ai^er than from fear, since she cut short the old 
housekeeper's offer to attend her rather sharply, by sayin^f 
she wanted not to be tormented with the presence of any 
one, and charged Deborah not to come near her fur that 
nightr accompanying the injunction with closing tue dour 
almost in her face. Arabella, however, often changed her 
mind, and now she did so very speedily, for, in less than 
half an hour, she called the old housekeeper to her, and 
with great kindness begged her pardon for what had su 
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lately pasted, and for her own hasty manner) wlaeh, sb# 
said, arose from having been unusually disturbed ; and, say- 
ing that on the following morning she would wish to speak 
to Deborah in pcivate, she dismissed her with a good night 

On the following morning, however, at an early hour, 
she received a summons to attend her father and Friar 
John. She instantly obeyed it, and, to her surprise, found 
the former equipped for a journey. Sir Richard informed 
her that some business of a public nature called him sud- 
denly to Dover, where he might possibly be detained two, 
three, or even four days ; he could not specify the lime, 
since it must depend on the nature of the afiair, and the 
circumstances it became his duty to investigate. Friar 
John, he also informed her, was obliged to set out imme- 
diately for Canterbury, to attend a meeting, to be held at 
the Suffragan of Dover 's^ on this examination of certain 
persons charged with heresy ; Arabella would, therefore, 
for the present, be lefl to the care of Mistress Deborah. 

It now seemed, that whatever inight have passed be- 
tween the unhappy girl and Sir Francis Morgan on the . 
previous evening, it had made a deep impression on her 
mind in his disfavour ; since she implored her father, with 
tears in her eyes, that he would issue orders that Sir Fran- 
cis should not be admitted to her presence during his ab- 
sence. Sir Richard could not deny this request, since it 
was sanctioned by common propriety ; for, as he knew 
that the inquisition about to be held at Thornton's w^uld 
much detain Friar John in Canterbury, it was obvious 
Arabella must be alone ; delicacy, therefore, rendered her 
request both becoming and reasonable. 

'^ You bad better. Sir Richard," said the Friar, ^ also 
issue orders 4o your daughter, that she should confine 
herself to the house during your absence at Dover ; for, 
remember, two interviews between her and that wicked 
heretic have already taken^ place in the Park.'' 

" If you mean," replied Arabella, '> between me and 
Edward Wilford, I can only answer that those meeting? 
were purely accidental, both on his part and on mine; 
there was no premeditation." 

"And so they may be again," said the Friar. "I 
hope, therefore, Sir Richard will do what is proper for 
your own peace and safety." 
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^ WelU theki, Arabdla," said Sir Richard, like a boy 

repea^n^f a lesson after his master, ^* I hope you will do 

. what is proper for your own peace and safety, and not 

quit your chamber tiU my return. I shall not remain at 

Dover one moment longer than i find to be necessary." 

^^"Geod God !" exclaimed Arabella, and she burst into 
tears as she spoke ; for continuaPvexation of mind had 
harassed and weakened her spirits. ^^ Aih I always to be 
used tl^us ? am I to become a prisoner in my father's 
house ? is nothing to be trusted to my own sense of duty'?" 

$r Richard coufd not bear to see her tears, nor her 
pale looks ; and, rising from his seat, he said, with more 
kindness than he had shown of late to Arabella^ ^^ Yes, 
my dearest child, I will trust to your own sense of duty^ 
and what you owe both to me and to your present situa- 
tion as it regards another. — Indeed, Father, she looks 
very ill ; the air may be necessary for her health. Debo- 
rah will take care of her ; and I dare say that she will not ' 
go into the Park, but confine herself to th£ walks in the 
garden and the pleasure-grounds near the nouse. — Fare- 
well, iViy de}^res^ Arabella ! I will trust you ; and I am 
sure you will not abuse my indulgence." 

'< You have nothing to fear. Sir/' said Arabella. ^^ I. 
hope I shall at all times remember what is due to you, in 
requital tor this <and every other act of kindness that I 
receive from you, my dearest father. 1 shall be glad of 
your return." 

The Friar appeared displeased ; but Arabella's tears 
and pale cheeks for once rose superior to his influence 
with her father, who took an afiectionate leave of his child, 
and soon after quitted the house in company with Friar 
John. That day passed without any thing occurring 
worthy of note, except that in the evening the Friar sent 
^a message to Arabella, stating that he was so deeply en- 
gaged at Canterbury, he could not that i^ight return to 
Wellminster Hall, and also to inquire after the health of 
his youi^^ charge, And if she bad been out to take the air 
during the day. Arabella answered briefly, ^Uhat she 
had been so ill all day dhe had not quitted her chamber, 
and did not thmk she should do so till her father*s return." 
Ilo passed the first day of Sir Richard's absence firom home. 
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On the snorrow, Deborah, who loved Arabella better 
than any thing on earth, having been her nurse in infancy, 
though afterwards promoted to the dignity of housekeeper, 
as a revi^afd for her faithful services, at an early hour 
entered the apartment of her young mistress, with a view 
to inquire afler her health. -She found her yp, dressed, 
and in tears. "Dear heart!" said Deborah, " how ill 
you look this morning. I thought the posset that I gave 
you last night, and that I made with my own hands, ac- 
cording to my poor lady's receipt, would have cured these 
megrims. But I see how it is," continued the old house- 
keeper, as she shook her head : ^^ they are driving it^hard 
Vith you, my dear young lady, and you never tell me a 
^ord about the matter, though I am as an;cious over you 
as a hen is over her chicken. And I am as close as oak, 
toOi'^as my poor lady used to say of me. But you never 
' tell me h word of what 's going on, though 1 know it all." 

'' Then, if you do," replied Arabella, " there is no need 
for me to tell you, Deborah, and I have many reasons 
that have made me silent to you." . 

" Well,, we will talk about it in the garden," s5id De- 
borah ; '^ for, I am sure, it cannot be good for you, nor 
for any gentlewoman, to sit here as you do, mumping 
alone. So do go down into the garden, and there we 
will talk of old times ; and I will open my heart to you, 
as I have longed to do many a time for this age ; indeed, 
ever since your poor mother died." 

" No," said Arabella ; " T think I shall not stir out of 
ray chamber, till my father's return ; if it is only to show 
him I can be trusted to my own discretion ; though Friar 
John would persuade him to the contrary." 

*' Well, then," replied Deborah, '* if you don't go out, 
yoii will eat nj> more than a manchet of bread all this 
blessed day, as you did yesterday ; and your father, at 
last, will be obliged to call in Doctor Argentine, as he 
has threatened to do long ago." 

" I wish he would," said Arabella, mournfully. 

" Why, so ?" cried Mistress Deborah : " I have a much 
better opinion of old Gammer Plaise, the village potecary,. 
Why have such a conceit of Doctor Argentine ?" 

^ Because I think he ipight kill me," i^aid Avabella^ 



*^'a8 he iiat done many a sick person uiider his care. I 
am sure J could forgive him." 

*^ Dearb^arti" cried the housekeeper, ^^ to hear how' 
you talk now ! Do go out, and try the open air !" and 
again she urged Arabella to descend into the garden, but 
Arabella was positHfe in her refusal. 

"Well, then," continued Mistress Oebbrah, '•if y6tf 
will not go into the garden, 1 must tell you something here, 
that, 1 think, will fluster you a good deal. Friar John 
charged me, tbat if aoy letters came tor you, in your 
father's absence, I was to be sure to give them to him ; as 
. if, indeed, that I wanted to be told by him how I was to 
act ! If be had held his tongue, I should have kept them, 
perhaps, till Sir Richard returned ; but I am determined 
td give them to you, if it is only to contradict the Friar 
I have got a couple for you, and you shall have them 
yourself, if it is only to spite that proud, meddling Spanish 
Friar, who treats me no better than if I handled a mop 
and pail, like Molly the scrubbing wench.*' 
" Give tb< m to me P' said Arabella eagerly. 
''There '8 the first," replied Mistress Deborah, as she - 
presented a tetter to Arabella. She opened it carelessly, 
after looking at the superscription, read it, and threw it 
down upon the table, with a ^^ pshaw V peevishly ex- 
pressed. 

^\ Why, I hope there is nothing to offend you in it," 
said Mistress Deborah, 

" No," replied Arabella ; " It is only a tiresome letter 
from the^oid Lady Lacklocks, who wants. the patterns and - 
the name of the fashioner who made my last suit of pink 
taffeta." 

" Lady Lacklocks may have the fashioner's cut," an- > 
swered Deborah, " and the patterns too ; but she can 
never have the youth and the pretty^ looks of my dear 
young lady, that makes them seem so rare. Here is the 
other letter." 

Arabella took it with indifference ; but no sooner had 
she cast her eyQs upon it, than she turned white as death. 
Her hands so trembled that she could scarcely hold the 
paper ; and, sinking into a chair, she could only ai^ De- 
borah, "who brought «Aa/fe«er.^" 

18* 
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** Why, Tommy, the blind boy," said the housekeeper; 
^<' I saw him lurking about under your window as soon aiT 
I was up. So down I went, and I made him tell me his 
business, and give me the letter for you. But 1 hope 
there's no harm done, and that you won't tell Sir Richard, 
or Friar John, if I have done vfTong^^ * * 

^•No, never t never I" Arabella replied hastily. "I 
beseech you, Deborah, go and get me a glass of fresh 
water. .Do leave me for a moment, to myself." 

" I will go and get you some of my own drops,'* s4id 
Deborah ; " they always revive me, if 1 am fluttered with 
scolding the maidens when they vex me ;" and she instantly 
quitted the Chamber. 

" Arabella eagerly opened the letter, and read as fbllows,- 
in the greatest agitation : — 

" My dearest heart, 

"It may be, you will tell me, that I ought not to indite 
these to you. Arabella, I must see you ; and I now do 
most solemnly conjure you, in the name of your dead mo- 
ther, that you will come to me, as soon as you can on re- 
ceiving these. I shall abide your coming at the foot of 
your mother's tomb, in Wcllminster church. Her spirit, 
, perhaps, will look lipon us. The sanctity- of the place I 
have named, will suit with the occasion that makes me now 
call upoh you, for God's sake, not to deny me. It will 
also prove to you my sincerity, when I say, thaf an awfal 
cause exists to render such a meeting necessary. Tommy, 
the blind boy, has got for me the key of the church, from 
Gaffer Turf, the Sexton ; and as Friar John is busied at 
Canterbury, he will not be in the way to interrupt us. I 
only ask you to see me for a ffew minutes. I am a broken- 
hearted man, — do not make me a desperate one. Com- 
ply with this request ; it is most Hk6ly the last that will be 
ever made to you in this world by, 

'* Dearest heart, the unhappy 

'* Edward Wilfokd." 

"I write these in the park, under the old oak-tree, as 
blind Tommy waits by me, to take the same for you." 

No sooner had Arabella finished this letter than, start- 
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ing from her seat, scarcely knowing what she did, she 
hastily snatched up her mantle, put it on with all speed, 
and was advancing towards the door, when Mistress 
Deborah returned with the water and the drops. ^^ Why, 
what, in the name of all the saints^ does this mean ?'* ex* 
claimed the housekee^r, with surprise. 

" I must go out this instant l'* said Arabella ; " 1 must 
and will!'' i 

*' And who wills to stop you, sweetheart ?" cried Mis- 
tress Deborah. ^< But only stay a moment, anU i will put 
on my cloak and muffler, and just give directions about 
dinner, and just see the chickens fed, and a few other things 
done, and then I '11 go along with you myself." 

" No, no," replied Arabella ; " I will not be delayed ; 
I must go this instant." 

" Tilley-villey !" cried the housekeeper ; " why what a 
weathercock we are this morning ! Just now there was 
to be no going out till Sir Richard came back, forsooth ; 
and now, it is eut we gO, and away, without with your 
leave, or by youj- leave. But you forget, Mistress Arabella, 
that your father left me as the most propere&t person to 
take charge of you, and, trusting to my prudence, desired * 
me to look to your goings inland comings out ; but 1 
begin to suspect that all is not right in that letter." 

''Dear Deborah," said Arabella, *' 1 am sure you will 
not join with Friar John to make me unhappy. You used 
to love me like your own child, and you are now just 
doing what would please the Friar when you thwart me. 
Has he instructed you to treat me so?i' . 

'' He instruct me, indeed I" cried Mistress Deborah with 
indigrtation at the suspicion of such a thing. " No, my 
young lady, 1 would have you to know that I want no 
meddling Spanish Friar to dictate to nie ; but, as Sir 
Richard left you in my cin*e, I, as a prudent person, must 
know where you would be going, when you are in such a 
mighty hurry that .you cannot stay for me to go along with 
you." 

"• You shall know, Deborah," answered Arabella, '• antb 
I will promise you to return in less than an hour : I am 
going to Wellminster Church." 

"To Wellminster Church! "exclaimed Mistress Deborijli : 
'-' why, what should you go there fori" 
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^^ I am going to Diy mother's tomb/' replied Arabella. 

*^ To your mother's tomb,^' said the housekeeper, greatly 
softened by the recollection of her deceased lady. — "-*• Ob! 
my poor, dear Mistress, how oflen I think upon her. — ^Weil, 
Arabella, if you go tkere^ no harm can come from it ; I 
will not thwart you — indeed, 1 could wish you to go there, 
and to- day. Friar John is absent., and your father too; 
so, now is my time to speak freely, — and there is some- 
thing that 1 must tell you, it hangs on my mind till I doit ; 
and,.! think, when you have been to look upon the spot 
where my poor lady's remains must rest till the last day, 
you will be better prepared to hear me.* You will not stay 
long?" 

'^ No, certainly I will' not," repfied Arabella; "and 
after my return I will listen to all you may have to tell me." 

Deborah kissed her young mistress ; and Arabella drew 
her rnantle close arouiMJ her, and set of) with the utmost 
speed for the church of Weliminster,— reproaching herself, 
all the way she went, fur an act of positive disobedience to 
her father, so contrary also to every determmation by which 
she had resolved to regulate her conduct during hi^ absence, 
and yet wholly unable to resist the extraordinary appeal 
Edward Wilford had made to her feelings/ 

The church of Wellminster stood apart from the village ; 
so that any one, by following a particular pathway in the 
Park, could enter the churchyard without passing down- 
the village street. The church, as we have before stated, 
was of Saxon architecture. The spring, famous for its 
miraculous powers in the Gothic ages, and in honour of 
which the holy fane had been erected, rose not far from the 
spot ; its pure waters ran sparkling and murmuring from 
their source, as they glided into a little brook that brawled 
along the wood, and visited in its course the neighbouring 
hamlet. 

. A row of tall and luxuriant elm-trees, closely planted' 
around the four sides of the churchyard, cast a deep shade 
upon it, and, by presenting their barrier of thick foliage 
and long branches to intercept the full splendour of the 
light of day, they gave a melancholy and sombre air to the 
spot, which was consecrated alike to the use of the living 
and of the dead. Here, too, many a noble and ancient 
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yew*tr€fe spread its mantle of dark green foliage above the 
iovfly grave. A cross, beautifully carved in stone, and 
surrounded at its base by a few steps, stood immediately 
opposite the entrance of this consecrated ground, where the 
rank grass, weeds, and wild flowers grew about many a 
mound of earth that cohtained a poor and now nameless 
inhabitant ; while they seemed as (ittle to respect the more 
costly marks of mortality, where a flat or an upright stone, 
with the word Hie jacet engraved under a death's head, 
or that of a cherubim, spoke an ambition se natural to man, 
to leave, though but a fragile one, some record of his 
name, — this record, in many instances, afler a' few years', 
being the ^bnly visible memorial that such a creature as it 
describes had ever been, ^^ to strut and fret his hour upon 
the stage,'' and then be seen no more. 

Ther» is a serenity, a silence, and a heart-speaking 
solemnity in the view of most country churchyards in 
£ngland, that few persons can witness, without finding its 
sympathetic influence steal upon them ; and the young, 
the gay-— even the thoughtless, cast a look upon the ^^*lap 
of earth," the dark and forlorn tenenients of ileath, and 
give a sigh to the transitory visions ol their own mortality. 
The happy are depressed by a sight that reminds them of 
their end ; but the miserable generally feel a relief to their 
own burthens in a contemplation of the same objects. So 
was it with Arabella ; for, as she walked hastily along the 
little foot-path that had for ages been trodden by successive 
generations, many of whom now rested near the same 
spot, she thought how vain were all the anxious toils, the 
heavy griefs of this world, and how soon a few feet of clay 
would resign them all to nothing. 

She had nearly reached the church-porch, while making 
these reflections, when, as she drew nearer, she heard 
the cheerful whistle of a youngster, who \vas sitting on a 
bench within it. The boy started up, but did not turn 
his bead towards her, as he said, ^^ Is it you. Mistress 
Arabella?" 

"Yes," replied Arabella: "poor Tommy! how gay 
you are, and yet you are blind." 

" But I can hear, and walk, and whistle," said Tommy ; 
" and I can make baskets too, Mistress Arabella ; and so, 
you see, I have plenty to make me happy." 
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Arabella only sighed, and, without speaking, totted 
the church, ^he bow turned into the aisle where Lady 
Southwell had been buried, and where the tomb and monu- 
mental effigy had been erected to her memory. All was 
still and solemn, and the subdued and softened light of 
day, that stole into the church through the dieep glories of 
its painted glass, added considerably to that imposiDg 
effect, which the ^''long drawn aisles," the massive 
columns* and the fretted arches of a Gothic edifice never 
fails to produce on a mind of any feeling. Seated upon 
the step at the base of the tomb, Ara^iella beheld Edward 
Wilford. His head was reclining upon hisi hand ; he 
seemed iriusing. As Arabella approached, he rode up, 
but the sliade of deep melancholy, the solemnity of a sor- 
row too big for utterance, was strongly impressed upon 
every feature, nor did even the appearance of Arabella 
produce the least change in his countenance. His spirit, 
high and generous as it Was, seemed to be completely 
broken ; for instead of speaking to her, he burst into 
tears, and 'Suffered them to flow on without an effort to- 
repress them. 

Arabella had seen her father as. he watched by the 
corpse of her mother, before the body was removed for 
ever from his sight, and she now thought that Edward 
Wilford looked as be did then, — looked like the broken- 
hearted mounter, when that chill and heavy word dead 
strikes upon his ear ; as if the srate of hope was closed 
by that of the tomb. Arabella felt certain that something 
extraordinarv indeed must have occurred, but she knew 
not what it was, and she feared to ask , she stood, there- 
fore, silent before Edward, awaiting till this burst of pas- 
sionate sorrow should subside and aUow him to addreA 
her. - 

At length he did so, and endeavoured to overcome his 
emotion, as he said, <^ Arabella, this is kind— ^kind indeed, 
if you knew what I have suffered.*' He paused a mo-' 
ment, and then added, '^ I will not play the child ! — No, 
in the sight of the living and just God, who will not suf- 
fer such things to pass unrequited, in this place^ conse- 
crated to His name, I swear, to tive to be a man, to take 
a dreadful vengeance on the accursed prosecutora of— 

—or 
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^^Qh ! do not !'* said Arabella ; ^^ I implore you, do not, 
in God's holy church, make vows that are forbidden by 
His laws ; else His wrath may fall on you and yours for 
such an act of dariifjpf." 

^^ It has fallen, Arabella," exclaimed Wilford ; and he^ 
looked upon her with a countenance pale as death, and a 
wild expression about the eye as he spoke, — ^^ it has fallen. 
My sister, my dear sister, has been put to the torture !" 

" Great God!" cried Arabella ; " do not say so." 

*'It is true ! it is true !" continued Wilford ; " they have 
maimed, burned, withered her poor hand. And not con- 
tent with this, when 1 went to their accursed dwelling, 
and sQUjBrbt, to remove her, that she might have soTne 
proper care, they spurned ray supplication, and would not 
allow me to see her." 

" Who dared do s<>?" inquired Arabella. 

" Harpsfield ! that monster," said Wilford ; "that wolf 
— that devil! I drew^my sword upon him. I would have 
killed him on the spot, when I learned this cruel act, but 
for his people ; they disarmed me, and said I was a mad- 



man." 



'^ Thank God, they did !" cried Arabella ; " and that 
your hand is saved frooi .blood, though it would have been 
the blood of the guilty. Leave vengeance to God, — to 
Him who saith it is His own." 

" I did worse than that," continued Edward distractedly. 
^^ When I found myself disarmed, and that all my re- 
proaches were lost on such a wretch, I— i* is madnes^ to 
think of it — I humbled myself before him ; I begged, 1 sued, 
I implored .for pity, — for pity on my sister; but as well 
might the martyrs, whom these cruel men drag to thestake,' 
beseech the flame not to consufne their bodies into ashes, 
as [ might U;<e words that would move the soul of such a 
wretch. I was at least, f believe, in pijty, driven from the 
house, even by this man's own people, lest he should 
wreak his vengeance on nie too, as he had done on my 
poor Rose. But, thank God, I have devised a means 
that, I hope, will confound them all." 

" Beware how you act," said Arabella ; " for you do 
not know how much they have-the power to defend their 
deeds under the sanction of the Queen." 

" May curses fall upon her l" exclaimed W\\![ot^. 
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"Hush! hush!" said Arabella; "think if any one 
should but hear you." 

" God hears me," cried Wilford ; " and He will heed 
n^e. } atn driven almost to desperation. My father is in 
a prison ; my mother, I fear, is dying in Thornton's 
house ; ' and poor Rose, still suffering from the agony of 
the torture, is thrown into a common dungeon in Canter- 
bury Castle, there to perish for want of proper aid." 

" She shall not,*' said Arabella : " my father is the 
chief officer of this county. I will fall at his feet ; I will 
die there, unless he promise me to release her. I will 
assist her this moment." 

'• To implore you to do so," replied Wilford, " was the 
chief reason for which I now sought this interview. But 
there is another cause that made it necessary we should 
meet. To-morrow, Arabella, I leave Canterbui^y." 

" For what purpose ?" inquired Arabella, eagerly. 

" I have, thank God," continued Wilford, " met with 
one honest man. Though he is of the Romish Church, 
yet is he an enemy to such cruel practices. 1 knew hiin 
in Germany ; he is but just returned to England, and bears 
letters from foreign powers to Cardinal Pole ; he has pro- 
mised to take me with him to London, and to afford me 
the opportunity of stating to the Cardinal the 'inhuman 
act that has been practised on my sister, to plead for my 
father, and to endeavour to obtain his release, and per- 
mission that all our persecuted family may depart these 
miserable realms. This is my last, my only hope to save 
them." ^ 

" And is there really a ground for such a hope, that 
you ttiay succeed in saving them ?" asked Arabella. 

" The generous friend who has undertaken my cause 
thinks there is a hope, a chance of success," said Ed- 
ward ; " since the moderation of Cardinal Pole is so ob- 
vious, that it tiaused him to be suspected of Lutherism, 
everi' at Rome itself." 

"May God prosper your attempt!", said Arabella: 
" when did you say that you purpose to depart ?" 

" To-morrow,'*' answered Wilford ; " I would have set 
off instantly, but i must wait till this friend can leave 
Canterbury ; since it is only by his means I cah obtain 



dcces^ to tka CardioaL Yo wiB iipqiediatefy solitit your 
fathe' in th9 beh^f of my poor aat^r.'* 

*»Aiasl*' said Arabella; '^ now I remember me of 
whr t I had forgptteD in the moment of my alarm for Hose. 
Mf father is absent at Dover, ^nd Friar John acts (or Jum 

'W he is away." 
\. * Then Rose is lost!" exclaimed Edward ; "lying, as 
how does, in a dungeon, without the least aid, and in 
dangers r vtate* death must ensue ; for I learned that 
/ infla(Uuri«uon of her arm, in consequence of the tor- 
re, was frightfully extended. Is there no way ; can no- 
•ing be done for her ? I will seek Friar John and force 
iim to set her free l" 

" That would be madness," said j^rabella. '' He would 
only tell you that Rose suffered by her own obstinacy. I 
cm do more than you could, and I dare do any thing 
to save her !" 

" Kind, generous, dearest Arabella !" replied Edward ; 
" how can you accomplish such a purporse ?** 

" I am daughter to the Sheriff of Keet," said Arabella, 
'^ and I know a man in Canterbury, who sometimes comes 
to my father with the Friar. He has access at all times 
to the prisoners. If report speaks trutbi that man, who 
ie a lawyer, will do any thing for money, i will seek him 
this very day, and, if money can purchase his help, I will 
buy ft. I will visit your poor sister in her prison, brii^ 
her thence^ if it is possible, or stay there and comfort her. 
I will dare every peril, and every creature living, in such a 
cause. I am sure that my fatiier would never countenance 
such cruelty to Rose Wilford." 

'^ I think he would not," said Edward. ^' And new, 
Arabella, 1 must bid you farewell ; but, ere I depart, re- 
member your promise to me. God kirows, we may never 
meet again ; but even in death I could not resign you 
to such a man as Sir Frantis Morgan. 1 knew him in 
France ; he was the most profligate among the profligates 
— a disgrace to the country to which he owed his birth." 
"I loa^tfae his very name," replied Arabella. "In 
obedience to my father, I have bien obliged to receive him 
at our house ; but I wiU never be his wife while I have 
breath to deny Um." 
Vol. I.— 19 
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^' That is tine i^rop of comfort in the bitter draught of 
my affliction," said Edward, <*and I thank God fovit. 
Butv are you firto ? C^n you trust yourself^ ArabeUa ^* 

^^ I can trust myself in this,^' she replied. ^^ Here Ve 
stmd, Edward, upon the vei:y spot where my mother's 
honoured remaini^ rest in their bed of dust. In this 
sacred place, so hallowed by every tender recollection, I 
solemnly assure you, and her spirit, if it can look dow: 
on earth, I would have to bear me witness, that I wif 
never, n^ver be the wife of Morgan, though I should die 
by persecution !'* 

" I believe you," said Edward ; " I can leave you with 
some comfort on that point. For mysdf, 'I may never 
live, Arabella, to claim you; for if I fail in the effort I 
shall make to save my family by this address to the mercy 
of Cardinal Pole, I cannot rest under my injuries, and the 
attempt to redress them may cost me my life ; and should 
I even escape the snares of our enemies, I have no pros- 
pects but those of an exile !" . 

" You shall not speak of them now," replied Arabella. 
'•'' The Cardinal may relent ; we will hope he may. God 
prosper you." 

''And you, Arabella," said Edward; "may he en- 
lighten your mind, and teach you the fallacy of a faith t|iat 
seeks to find its support, not in the dictates of truth, but 
in the blood of the innocent. — Farewell, dearest Arabella ! 
I know you wilPdo all you can for Rose. May Heaven 
watch over you and bless you !" . ."^ - 

Edward received the farewell of Arabella with consider- 
able emotion. They separated at the church-porch, and 
Arabella hastened back to Wellminster-Hall. 
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